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PREFACE. 



FOE many years I have published a Sheet Almanack, 
intended to be himg up in workshops and kitchens. 
This has been known as ** John Ploughman's Almanack," 
and has had a large sale. It has promoted temperance, 
thrift, kindness to animals, and a regard for religion, 
among working people. The placing of a proverb for 
every day for twenty years has cost me great labour, and 
I feel that I cannot afford to lose the large collection of 
sentences which I have thus brought together: yet lost 
they would be, if left to die with the ephemeral sheet. 
Hence these two volumes. They do not profess to be a 
complete collection of proverbs, but only a few out of 
many thousands. 

The salt of proverbs is of great service if discreetly used 
in sermons and addresses; and I have hope that these 
SALT-CELLABS of mine may be resorted to by teachers and 
speakers, and that they may find them helpful. There are 
many proverb books, but none exactly like these. I have 
not followed any one of the other collections, although, 
of necessity, the most of the quaint sayings are the same 
as will be found in them. Some of my sentences are quite 
new, and more are put into a fresh form. The careful 
omission of all that are questionable as to purity has 
been my aim; but should any one of them, unknown to 
me, have another meaning than I have seen in it, I can- 
not help it, and must trust the reader to accept the best 
and purest sense which it bears; for that is what \t 
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meant to me. It is a pity that the salt of a proverb 
should ever be unsavoury ; but, beyond doubt, in several 
of the best collections, there are very questionable ones, 
which ought to be forgotten. It is better to %elect than 
indiscriminately to collect. An old saying which is not 
clean ought not to be preserved because of its age; but 
it should, for that reason, be the more readily dropped, 
since it must have done harm enough already, and the 
sooner the old rottenness is buried the better. 

My homely notes are made up, as a rule, of other pro- 
verbial expressions. They are intended to give hints as 
to how the proverbs may be used by those who are willing 
to flavour their speech with them. I may not, in every 
case, have hit upon the first meaning of the maxims: 
possibly, in some instances, the sense which I have put 
upon them may not be the general one; but the mean- 
ings given are such as they may bear without a twist, 
and such as commended themselves to me for general use- 
fulness. The antiquary has not been the guide in this 
case ; but the moralist and the Ohristian. 

From what sources I have gleaned these proverbs it is 
impossible for me to tell. They have been jotted down as 
they were met with. Having become common property, 
it is not easy to find out their original proprietors. If I 
knew where I found a pithy sentence, I would acknow- 
ledge the source most freely ; but the gleanings of years, 
in innumerable fields, cannot now be traced to this literary 
estate or to that. In the mass, I confess that almost 
everything in these books is borrowed — ^from cyclopaedias 
of proverbs, ** garlands," almanacks, books, newspapers, 
magazines — from anywhere and everywhere. A few pro- 
verbs I may myself have made, though even this is diffi- 
cult; but, from the necessity of the case, sentences which 
have become proverbs are things to be quoted, and not to 
he invented. 
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lists of proverb-books are common enough, and there 
is no need to present another in this short preface ; but I 
believe I have read them all, and the most of them year 
after year, till their contents dwell in my memory, and 
are repeated by a use which has become a second nature, 
almost without the thought of their having been the say- 
ings of men of old time. 

One who has written many books upon solid subjects 
may well be excused for finding relief and recreation in 
lighter forms of literature. If even the inspired Scripture 
afEords space for ''the words of the wise, and their dark 
sayings," there would seem to be allowance, if not ex- 
ample, for the ordinary teacher supplementing his Psalms 
with proverbs, and his Ecclesiastes with selections from 
the wisdom of the ancients. I have never lost sight of 
my one aim in a page which I have written, whether 
the manner has been grave or gay; and that one aim has 
been the spiritual good of my readers. A line may strike 
where a discourse may miss. Godly sentiments sandwiched 
in between slices of wit and common-sense, may become 
nutriment for the soul, although they may be almost un- 
consciously received. Pills when gilded may be none the 
less health-giving. Under this belief, I have therefore 
placed, not only moral precepts, but gospel instructions in 
the midst of these common maxims. Thus has the salt itself 
been salted. The good hope abides with me that I may 
lure to better things by things which are themselves good. 
"Stepping-stones of our dead selves" may be a pretty 
poetical phrase; but, practically, stepping-stones to the 
highest attainments are better found among common-sense 
sajdngs applicable to everyday life, which lead up to a 
high morality, and then charm us on to that which mere 
morals can never teach. Perchance, while amused with 
the wit and wisdom of men, some reader may perceive the 
glow of a diviner light, and may be led to seek aitev vi^ 
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clearer illumination. This is the innermost design of my 
work. If the occupation of hours in which it was impera- 
tive upon me to find rest by ceasing from more weighty 
themes will only lead to this, I shall be happy indeed. 

Books of illustration are admirable helps to teachers; 
but it seems to me that in proverbs they will find sugges- 
tions of the very best illustrations. Those short sentences 
are often summaries of discourse, verdicts given after the 
hearing of the case, or else briefs for the pleaders on the 
one side or the other of a disputed question. When wisely 
quoted they arouse attention, and in some cases carry con- 
viction. Sermons would seldom be dull if they were more 
alive with aphorisms and epigrams. These are not the 
point of the shaft, but they may be the feathers of the 
arrow. Comparatively they are trifles; but nothing is 
trifling by which serious truth can be brought home to 
careless minds. Our age is restless, and we must not be 
prosy: men are ever seeking some new thing, and there- 
fore we must not, by our dulness, increase their weariness 
of the old. "We must regard the words of Holy Writ, and 
remember that it is written : — 

'' iKoteo&er, because tfie pteacfier 'mm "mUi \i iSttU taugl)t 
^% people fmofnletijPfe; gea^ \i saine jPfooti iieetn, anti ssouoij^t out, 
anti set in ortier mang pto&er&s/' 
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» BAD bank-note is sure ti 



A bad book is a big thief, 
Por it robs & man of Ma tune, and of his good principles. Many 
jnamg people have been ruined by (ie vile Uterature wMoh is now 
M oonunon. A Qenaaa wiitoi' saya, "Sach books rob the public 
of time, money, and the attention which oufbt properly to belong 
to good litoratnie with noble alms. Of bad books wa can never 
read too little ; of the good nerer too mach." 

Books should to one of these fonr ends conduce ! 
Foe wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

A bad dog does not see the tHef . 

We have plenty of sach dogs nowadays. Ministers will not 
see tiie error which abounds ; statesmen wink hard at vice ; and 
religious people sleep while Satan plunders the church. 

A bad dog may get a good bone. 

Olten verjr unworthy men gain fortunes, ofTiijos, and honours, 
This world is not the place of rewards and panishments, and so it 
happens that Satan's bullocks often feed in the fattest pastuios. 

A bad excuse is worse than none. 

A bod horse eats as much as a good one. 

A reason for keeping good cattle, aod empWjiDg eS&uvsc^i '^T'»£!ti&- 
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A bad husband cannot be a good man. 

He fails in the tenderest duties, and mnst be bad at heart. 

A bad motive makes a good action bad. 

What appeared good enough in itself has often been polluted 
by the motive. It might be well to kiss the Lord Jesus, but the 
motive of Judas made his kiss a crime. 

A bad padlock invites a picklock. 

Carelessness on the part of owners may prove a temptation to 
servants and others. We should not put theft into their minds by 
want of proper care. 

A bad reaper blames the sickle. 

Every bad workman finds fault with his tools. The Chinese 
say: — 

« All unskilful fools 
Quarrel with their tools." 

A bad servant will not make a good master. 

Observation proves this. He who does not shine in one position 
will not shine in another. Yet a good servant does not always 
make a good master; for he may not have brain enough to go 
first, though he may have all the virtues which enable him to 
be a good second. 

A bad wife likes her husband's heel to be towards home. 
She is very different from her who so sweetly sang — 

" Sae sweet his voice, sae smooth his tongue. 
His breath's like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in't 
As he comes up the stair. 

** There's nae luck about the house. 
There's nae luck at a* ; 
There's little pleasure in the housd 
When our gudeman's awa'.*' 

A bargain is a bargain. 

See what is said of the just man in Ps. xv. 4 : " He sweareth 
io his own hurt, and changeth not." 
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A bird in hand is better far 
Than two which in the bushes are. 

This proverb tnms np in several forms, but it always means 
that we are to prefer iliat which we have to that which we only 
expect. It is a proverb of tibds world only, and is not true on the 
broad field of eternal things. There our bird in the bush is worth 
all the birds that ever were in mortal hand. 

A bird is known by his note, and a man by his talk. 

** By thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou 
shalt be condemned." — Matt zii. 37. 

A bird that cannot be shot may be snared. 

Dispositions vary, and Satan knows how to fit his temptation to 
our temperament. He who will not fall into open sin may be 
seduced into secret unbelief or pride. 

A bitten child is afraid of a stufEed dog. 

The same sense as '<A burnt child dreads the fire," or <'A 
scalded cat dreads cold water.'' It were well if more who have 
Buffered from sin would have a solemn fear of it, and henceforth 
shun it. 

A black hen lays a white e^^. 

Black sorrows bring us joyous results. 

A blind man does not see himself in a looking-glass. 

Neither do the spiritually blind see themselves in the "Word of 
Gk)d, although it is a perfect mirror of truth and character. 

A blind man gets small good of a lantern. 

All the illumination in the world will not make a man see 
spiritual things unless the Holy Spirit opens his eyes. Miss Cohhe 
asks, ** What shall it profit a man if he finds the origin of species, 
and knows exactly how earth-worms and sun-dews conduct them- 
selves, if all the while he grows blind to the loveliness of nature, 
and is as unable to lift his soul to the Divine and Eternal as were 
the primaeval apes ? " 

A blind man is no judge of colours. 

When persons profess to criticize things which thoy know 
nothing about, this proverb may be applied to tkem^ 
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A blithe heart makes a blooming face. 

A blooming face is an attraction to a shop or to a place of 

' worship. We should endeavour to be cheerful in our manner, but 

this will be best secured by having a happy heart within our 

bosom. A merry heart makes music wherever it goes. The light 

within the soul shines out through the windows of the eyes. 

A blustering fellow is always a coward. 

This observation has come down through long ages of observers. 
It is a rule to which there are very few exceptions. Mr. Bluster is 
soon in a fluster. 

A boaster and a fool are two of a school. 

A boaster and a liar are first cousins. 

A boaster and a liar are much about the same thing. 

These three proverbs are but specimens of many just observations 
upon tiie vice of bragging. It would be hard to tell where a boast 
ends and a lie begins : it is like the distinction between a snake 
and its taiL Boasters are hardly conscious of their own falsehoods, 
for they have talked themselves into believing their own bombast. 

A borrower is another name for a beggar. 

A boy is a boy ; two boys are half a boy ; three boys are 
no boy at all. 

One may do something; two will waste time; three will do 
nothing. The Chinese say, <' One man will carry two buckets of 
water for his own use ; two men will carry one for their joint use ; 
but three will carry none for anybody's use." 

A boy untaught will be taught by the devil. 

A braying donkey may spoil a grazing donkey's business. 

A noisy person may prevent a neighbour from following his work 
with success, and ma^ even cause a prejudice against others in the 
same Une who are quiet and unassuming. 

A brazen face and a broken heart 
Are things you'll find are far apart. 

The manner of the penitent is very different from thai of thd 
person who is bold and impudent in evil. Holy bashfulness goes 
with penitence. A bluiahing face and a broken hearfc are 
beaatiftdin the sight of heaven. 
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A bridle for the tongue is a fine piece of harness. 

And all the more so because when this is secured all is right, for 
the whole man is harnessed when the tongue is under due command. 

A cake in peace is worth a loaf in trouble. 
A calf seems a big beast till you see a cow. 

A beginner daims your admiration till you see one who is fully 
insfaructed in the art. 

A calf will not be a cow in a year. 

We must have patience with young people and learners, who will 
grow to something if we give them time. 

A careless watchman invites thieves. 

A carnal heart cannot like truth, because it is not like 
to truth. 

A cat may look at a king. 

Surely there's no harm in looking ; but no one should stare in a 
rude manner either at kings or downs. No doubt a oat would 
sooner see a mouse than a monarch. 

A cat must not always keep her back up. 

If now and then a man has to assert himself, and be on the war- 
path, let him come to his usual level as soon as possible. 

A cat on hot bricks is all in a hurry. 

And so is a person when he is out of his element. Many a man 
at church, or in court, or at a prayer-meeting, or by a dying-bed is 
very much in this unhappy condition. 

A cat with a silver collar is none the better mouser. 

Fine dress, learned degrees, high titles, and grand ofiBces do not 

give ability. We have heajrd of doctors of divinity who were 
uller preachers than the generality of the dorgy. 

A cheerful spirit moveth quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 

A cheerful wife is the joy of life. 

A child is a burden as well as a blessing. 

A Qlear conscience gives sound elee^. 
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A clear conscience is a coat of mail. 
A clear conscience is a good pillow. 

One said that he had a conscience which was as good as new, 
for he had never used it ; and he is the representative of many. 
It would be a great blessing if some men were a little more 
troubled by conscience At the same time, a conscience void of 
offence is a quietus for fear : we are afraid of meeting neither Gk)d 
nor man when conscience is cleansed. 

A clear head is desirable ; but a clean heart is essential. 
A dear understanding saves much, quarrelling. 

When a barg^ain is not plainly pu^ the loser is sure to raise 
questions in after days, and a bitter spirit is likely to be engendered. 
Care should be taken in this matter when the dealings are between 
relatives and Mends, for families have often been divided through 
agreements which created disagreemente, because they were not 
clearly worded and fiQly understood. 

A clever bead is all tbe better for a close moutb. 

Then the man will act rather than gossip; and he will not 
disclose his plans before the proper time for carrying them out. 

A cloudy morning may bring a clear day. 

We may begin a work with trouble, and yet the business may 
bring us great joy as it proceeds. 

A club at a ** pub " is a dangerous weapon. 

No doubt many are injured and even killed bythe drink, which 
comes in the way of the club at ite meetings. There is not much 
profit in joining a dub where you spend sixpence a week to save a 
shilling a month. 

A cock often crows without a victory. 
Silly bird ! flillier men who imitate him ! 

A cold which comes sneezing 
Goes off in short season. 

Whether this is medically true or not I cannot say, but I have 
heard the saying in Essex. 

^ contented mind h^s a cpntiuual f eagt. 
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A cow does not know what h.er tail is worth till she has 
lost it. 

Neither do any of us value our mercies till we lose them. 

A cow in a parlour does best when it makes for the door. 

When one gets into the wrong place it is his wisdom to get out 
of it quickly. 

A cow is not ashamed because it cannot fly. 

Let no man blush because he cannot do what he was never made 
for. The coachman on the Bath coach could not tell the names of 
the gentry who owned the mansions along the road, but he gave a 
fine answer to the angry passenger who asked, '' What do you 
know?'' when he replied, ''I know how to drive this coach to 
Bath." 

A cow stares at a new gate. 

Novelties arrest the attention of many, although there may be 
nothing in them worth a moment's thought. Martin Luther used 
this expression in reference to the sectaries of his time who were 
carried away with the last new opinion : he said that they stared 
at a doctrine like a cow at a new gate. 

A cow's tail droops down, yet never drops off. 

Many institutions look as if they would fall, but they have not 
done so yet, and they will not do so for mauy a year. 

A cracked bell can never sound well. 
A cracked bell is sure to be heard. 

Everyone notices a foolish speech, though they will forgot sound 
teaching. 

A cracked bell should not be rung. 

It would be well if we could keep foolish persons quiet. But 
who can ? If they were not cracked you might quiet them, but 
they have not wit enough to hold their tongues. 

A cracked plate will last long if handled with care. 

Invalids may hold out if they are careful. Good work may be 
done by feeble persons, if they are prudent wvd -^x^l^tWy* 
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A creaking door hangs long on its Mnges, 

Persons who are usually ill often live on for many years, wliile 
robust persons die suddenly. This may comfort the invalid, and 
be a warning to the strong. 

A cripple in the right road is better than a racer in 
the wrong. 

A cunning man is not a canny man. 

One had better keep clear of him : he is too clever for the most 
of us — ^too crafty to be honest. 

A day's playing is as hard work as a day's ploughing. 

See the working-man carrying a child and a basket, steaming and 
sweating as he drags along. See how hard he works when he 
calls it holiday I The illustrations are superabundant. 

A dirty tale should neither be told nor heard. 

How we wish that this were carried out I If it were not told, it 
could not be heard ; and if it were not heard, it would not be told. 

A doctor and a ploughman know more than a doctor alone. 
A dog may look at a doctor. 

But he must not dogmatize with him. 

A donkey brays when he likes, because he is a donkey. 

Uncouth, uneducated persons talk, and make noises without 
regard to others, simply because they are uncivilized beings. 

A donkey may grow, but he will never be an elephant. 

It is not in some men, advance as they may, to grow out of their 
natural folly, and arrive at any measure of sagacily . 

A drinking dame : 
A sight of shame ! 

Yet, how sadly common is such a horrible spectacle! A lady 
drank ! A wife and mother tippling ! The vice is equally wicked 
in men, but in women it wears a special shame. What heart- 
break this evU is making in many a house ! 

A drinking man is on the road to Needham. 

He will soon have need in his purse, and need in his house: 
Jus way to 2^eedham will be short and sure, 
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A drop of gin is a drop too much. 
We can only say, " Drop it." 

A drowning man will catch at razors. 

A man who is losing money will gamble, or speculate, or try the 
most shameful tiiok to save himself. Thus he hurts himselt still 
more, and makes his ruin and wretohedness sure. 

A drunkard's mouth dries up his pocket. 

AU his money runs into the hole just below his nose. 

A duck of a child grows up a goose of a man. 
He is fondled and spoiled, coddled and made a fool of. 

A duU morning follows a drunken night. 

The poor creature has headache and general lowness of E^irits, 
and he tries to '' get his spirits up by pouring spirits down.**^ He 
must haye '' a hair of the dog that bit him." He hastens to his 
cups again, because he feels a cup too low. To use the popular 
pun : ** It is champagne at night uid real pain in the morning." 

A fair face may be a foul bargain. 

Young men should not be carried away with mere beauty, but look 
to character and disposition. One who marries a woman for her 
beanty alone is as £)oli^ as the man who ate a bird because it 
sang so sweetly. 

A faithful friend is hard to find 
Among ten thousand of mankind. 

A faithful friend loves to the end. 

Where there comes an unhappy end to friendship there never 
was any friendship worthy of the name. 

A faithful preacher is a rare creature. 

And, like a diamond, as precious as he is rare. 

A false promise thou must shun, 
'Tis a lie and theft in one. 

A false tale is a nimble footman. 

It runs everywhere, and knocks at everybody's door lon£[ befocQ 
the triiith is ont of bed* 
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A fault confessed is half redressed. 

B^ the confession of it, the man has begun to undo the mischief 
of his action. Let us hope he will redress the other half. 

A fault-mender is better than a fault-finder. 
A fault once excused is twice committed. 

B^ the excuse you try to justify the wrong, and so you do it 
agam. By the fault you commit a trespass, but by an excuse you 
set up a sort of claim to a right of way ; and this is a worse injury 
than the first offence. 

A fine bonnet may cover an empty head. 

When very fine and tawdry there is no doubt about it. 

A fine woman can do without fine clothes. 

Do women dress heavily when they are ugly? They know best 
how much they need to set them off. 

A fog will not be driven away with a fan. 
Trifling acts cannot accomplish great results. 

A fool and his money are soon parted. 

We have heard it neatly put, '' There is a proverb about a certain 
class of persons and their cash.*' 

A lool and his words are soon parted. 

** For 80," says Shemione^ " should the proverb run." 

A fool calls others fools. 

He ought to be a judge of fools, since he is in that line himself. 
Perhaps lie unconsciously hopes thjat he may turn upon others the 
contempt which he half suspects is due to himself. 

A fool frets to fiourish fuU in front. 

He must be seen and noticed or he is unhappy. 

A fool, if he saith he will have a crab, will not accept an 
apple instead. 

^ obafdnate ia he tJmt he will not change to his own profit. 
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A fool in a gown is none the "wiser. 

The same is true of any member of All Fools' College when he 
wears. a square cap. 

A fool in his own house will not be wise in mine. 

If he does not know his own business he will not be likely to 
know mine one half so well. It is idle to seek or accept counsel 
from one who has already failed in the management of his own 
concerns. 

A fool is a man who is wise too late. 

This is a sententious and instructive definition. Alas, how 
many are in that condition on a dying bed ! 

A ifool is happier thinking well of himself, than a wise man 
is in others thinking well of him. 

No doubt a good conceit of one's self is a primary element of the 
fool's paradise in which some live. It might be a pity to undeceive 
some men, for they would be very unhappy, and perhaps lose some 
of the energy with which they get through life at present. 

A fool is never wrong. 

If he were not a fool he would own that he sometimes makes a 
mistake, but he is not sensible enough for tiiat. Someone advertises 
« Sensible Boots " ; would even these furnish a fool with a good 
understanding ? Even if he should wear a wide-awake, would he 
get out of the dream of his personal infallibility ? 

A fool lingers long, but time hurries on. 

Oh, that men would be prompt to seek salvation while it id called 
to-day! 

A fool says, " I can't " ; a wise man says, ** I'll try." 

John Ploughman says : — 

" Once let every man say Try, 
Very few on straw would He, 
Fewer still of want would die ; 
Pans would aU have fish to fry ; 
Pigs would fill the poor man's sty ; 
Want would cease, and need would fly ; 
Wives and children cease to cry ; 
Poor rates would not swell so high : 
Things wouldn't go so much awry — 
Tou'd be ^lad, and ao ^o\]^<2Jt\,^'' 
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A fool is none the wiser for having a learned grandfather. 
The boast of pedigree is common, but silly. 

A fool with wisdom is Hke a cow with a nutmeg. 

He does not know what to do with it : he does not like the flavour 
of it : before long he drops it. But we had need be chary of what 
we say about fools, lest someone should reckon us among them. 
There is a passage which is very hard on proverb collectors — 

** This formal fool, your man, speaks nought but proverbs ; 
And speak men what they can to him he'll answer 
With some rhyme-rotten sentence, or old saying. 
Such spokes as the ancients of the parish use." 

A fool's fortune is his misfortune. 

He rushes into all the more extravagance and vice because he 
has the means of paying for his pleasures. Kothing is a greater 
misfortune to some yoimg men than to be bom rich. Tet many 
fathers are hoarding that they may ruin their heirs. If a young 
man is to be biumed, it is a pity that his father should slave to 
gather the faggots. 

A fool's gun is soon fired. 

He has little to say, but he is in a desperate hurry to say it. In 
olden times they said ** A fool's bolt is soon shot." 

A fool's heart dances on his lips. 

Eiroecially if he is what the French call *'a fool of 25 carafes'* 
(the finest gold is 24 carats). Such a special, particular fool must 
tell out all his silly souL 

A foolish man diligently advertises his own folly. 

He will talk, and talk most upon that which he should never 
mention for his credit's sake. 

A foolish man is generally a proud man. 

A foolish woman is known by her finery. 

A free-thinker is Satan's bondsman. 

A friend is easier lost than f oimd. 

A friend must bear with a friend's infirmities. 

David did not slight Mephibosheth because he was lame. Mental 
weaknesses, suob as quick temper, fancies, peculiarities, and odd 
Jt^abiis must he hom^ with if friendship is to \aa^. 
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A full cup needs a steady hand. 

IVosperily is not easily endured. Many make a sad spill. 

A full grate should make us grateful. 
A gardener is known by his garden ; 

Or, '< As the garden so is the gardener." Every man's character 
may be seen in his work. 

A garment of sanctity is better than a gown of satin. 

The beauty of holiness is a far fairer adornment than all that 
rich raiment can supply. 

A glutton buries himself in pudding. 

And when he does so, we may call him *' a toad in a hole." 

A good book is the best companion. 

It will speak or be quiet, and it neither talks nonsense nor 
perpetrates folly. 

If love, joy, laughter, sorrow please my mind, 
Love, joy, grief, laughter in my books I find. 

A good cat should have a good rat. 

And so she will if she catches it herself. God helps those who 
help themselves. We all wish well to him who works well. "May 
the best man win ! " 

A good character is an estate. 

Those who have lost it know what poverty it brings : they cannot 
even obtain a situation in which to earn their daily bread. Some 
are like the Irishman who, on applying for a situation, was asked 
for his character. "Well, sir," said he, "my last master said he 
thought I should do better without my character. He was afraid 
it would hinder my getting a place ! " 

A good conscience hath good confidence. 

A good conscience is a choice companion. 

When others forsake and condemn, its verdict sustains the spirit. 

A good example is a powerful sermon. 

A good farthing is better than a \)aflL ^o\«t^\^* 
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A good education is tlie best dowry. 

A young man may lose his estate, but knowledge will stick by 
him, according to the old saw — 

'' When land is gone and money*s spent, 
Then learning is most excellent/' 

To this Dickens added — 

'* Though house and land he never got, 
Learmng will give what they cannot." 

h. good friend is better than a near relation. 

The relation may do nothing to help you, but the friend will 
assist if he be indeed a good friend. 

^ good gaper makes two gapers. 

It is curious how gaping is taken u]p by all when one begins. 
Like many other thingfs, the example is infectious, though one can 
hardly say why. 

(V. good goose may have an ill gosling. 

Sadly true. Gkx)d men and women may have wicked sons. 
David was the father of Absalom. 

A good head will get itself hats. 

A good head will save the feet. 

A sensible person takes a practical view of things, uses a little 
foresight, and does two or three things at the same time, thus 
saving future journeys. 

A good horse cannot be of a bad colour. 

Neither can a g^od man or woman be of a wrong colour, family, 
nation, or appearance. 

A good horse never lacks a saddle. 

Somebody or other will employ the man of ability, character, and 
tact. The man needs his place, but the place also needs the man. 

A good husband makes a good wife. 

A gracious disposition in the one influences the other, and little 
faults are almost insensibly cured. The provetb is equally true in 
reference to the wife, but she has harder mateiial to work upon, 
and sometimes she fails to make her husband what he should be. 
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A good layer-up should be a good layer-out. 

Hoarding is a vnlgar lihing which any fool may aooomplish ; but it 
needs a wise man to expend judioioaslj what has been saved carefidly . 

A good name is better than a girdle of gold. 

It is more nsef al, more to be valued, and more ornamental. 

A good recorder sets aU in order. 

Good accounts should be kept. Where books are neglected, 
affairs get into such a muddle that a man*8 character for honesty 
can hardly be maintained, though he may have no idea of robbing 
any one. Kemember the old saying, '<If you throw all your 
money into the sea, yet count it before you let it go." 

A good seaman is known in bad weather. 

A good thing, if thou know it — do it. 

Bemember the text " To him that knoweth to do good, and doeth 
it not, to him it is sin." — James iv. 17. 

A good thing is all the sweeter when won with pains. 

A good thing is soon snatched up. 

Be it a tool, a servant, a house, or a wife, there axe sensible people 
abrcMEid who perceive, value, and hasten to appropriate it. 

A good wife and health are a man's best wealth. 
A good word is as easily said as a bad one. 
A good worker should have good wages. 

He deserves them, and it will be to his employer's interest to see 
that he has them. Never lose a gfood servant tlirough bad pay. 

A good-for-nothing lazy lout, 
Wicked within and ragged without, 
Who can bear to have him about ? 
Turn him out ! Turn him out ! 

A goose on a common is nothing uncommon. 

But it soon will be unless something is done to save our commons 
from enclosers. "Well is it said : — 

** The law is hard on man or woman 
Who steals the goose from oft the common. 
But lets the greater sinner loose 
Who steals the common from the goose.** 
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A gossip and a liar are as like as two peas. 

A gossip and a liar ; 

Like as bramble and briar. 

A gossip in a village is like a viper in a bed. 

A gossip is the lucif er match of the village. 

She is for eyer setting it on a blaze with her tongue, which is 
like the tongue mentioned by the apostle James, <* set on fire of 
helL'* There is no end to the evil of an evil tong^. 

A gracious eye 
Will soon espy 
God's hand as nigh. 

" He who notices providences,'* says Flavel, "will not be long 
without a providence to notice.'* 

A grain of grace is better than a mint of gold. 

A grateful man is a rare bird. 

Tes, he is almost as rare as a phoenix. How often does charity- 
receive an ungrateful return! But we must not be discouraged, 
for we are bound to give our alms for Christ's sake, and not to 
purchase thanks. 

A great cage does not make a bird sing. 

Large possessions bring great cares, and these too often silence 
songs of praise 

A great city is a great wilderness. 

There is no such absolute loneliness as that which many hav6 felt 
in London. It is "a great and terrible wilderness'' to those who 
have not found friends. All Christians should remember this, and 
ma^ holy homes for strangers. 

A great man's blunders are great blunders. 

When a whale makes a splash it is a great splash. A man 
of distinguished capacity and position does everything right or 
wrong upon a large scale. 

A guilty conscience needs no accusing. 
A half -paid servant is not half a servant. 

He is tempted to steal to make up his wages, and h6 has no heart 
or spirit for his work, because he feels himself injured. 
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A httnuner of gold will not open the gate of heaven. 

UoDej opena many of the Katea of earth, for biihsry is rife ; but 

I it has no power in the world to come. Itfunej ia more eloquent 
than ten. raembeia of pailiontent, but it cmmot prevail with the 
Great Judge. 
h. handful of common- souse ia worth a heap of learning. 
Learning of a certain Mud, whioh does not really cultivate tha 
man, may moke ita pOBSesHor mBgoifioently ridiculous, &o that llie 
aimpleat ploughman. IUB7 perceive hia shortness of wit. Mazlitl 
euye, " Learning ia the Iraowledge of that wMuh is not generally 
known to others, and which we can onlj derive at Hooand hand 
from books or other artificial aources. The knowledge of that 
whioh is before us, or about us, which appeala to our eiperienoB, 
pasaioiis, and pursuits, to the boHome and buajneaHca of men. is not 
learning. Learning is the knowledge of that which none but the 
lofHTiBd know. The learned man prides himself in the knowledge 
of names and dates, not of men or tbingq. He thinks and cares 
nothing about hia ncit door neighbours, but he ia deeply read ia 
the tribea and oaatea of the Hindoos and Calmuo Tartars. He can 
hardly find hia way into the next atreet, though ho ia acquainted 
Witli the eiBct dim^uions of Constantinople nnd PeMn." 
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'■A. handful of holy life Ja worth a ton of tall talk. 

This may with advantage be remembered by very pious persona 
whose godlineaa is from the Hpa mitwarda. " Dr. Iiathrop waa n 
nuw of KBnanxiH piety, bat maub opposed to the noisy jceal that 
■eeketh Vm praise of man. A young divine, who was much given 
to enthtuuastio cant, one day aaid tu him, ' Do you auppase you 
htve any real rtUgionf 'None (0 ^ak of,' was the eioelient 
reply." 



handsome woman is soon dressed. 



A happy breast ia better than a full puree. 
A happy new heart brings a happy new year. 
A headless army will win no victories. 
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It will be divided and dispirited. There mu^ be a captain. How 
ell it is that God has sent one to be " s Loader and u Comnunder 

to Qie people " ! The church conquers when ahe k«cps to Jems aa 

Lcr Captom and King, 
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A hasty man is seldom out of trouble. 

He is constantly offending some one or other, and piokingp 
qoairels right and left. He boils over, and scalds himself. 

A healthy size for a man is exercise. 
A heavy shower is soon over. 

We may in this way derive comfort from the severity of our 
tronbles, and even from the abundance of the opposition which we 
encounter. Men who are very furious in their anger are often 
persons whose passion subsides as quickly as it rises. 

A hedge-hog is a poor bed-fellow. 

And so are bad tempered people, especially Mrs. Caudle. 

A hen with one chick seems mighty busy. 

Some persons make as much fuss about little as others do who 
have ten times their work. 

A hog in a parlour thinfrs himself in a sty, 

A man taken from low society behaves himself according to his 
upbringings. 

A hog in a silk waistcoat is stiU a hog. 

Circumstances do not alter a man's nature, nor even his manners. 

A hog is always thinking of wash. 

Low-minded men think of nothing but their base pursuits and 
sordid gains. Another form of this proverb is — 

'* The little pig is thinking 
Of eating and drinking.'' 

A hog upon trust grunts till he is paid for. 

I wish he did. Some people can stand a lot of grunting before 
they will pay for the pig. Debtors would seem to 1^ deaf as posts. 

A hogshead of wine turns men into swine. 

And so will less than a hogshead turn many hogs' heads. 

A holy man is a whole man. 

Holiness is another word for wholeness of soul and Ufe. 
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A holy Sunday brings a happy Monday. 

A horse may have firm feet, and yet stumble. 

There is no wonder that men stumble if horses do, for we have 
only two feet to keep us up. 

A horse may stumble badly, and yet he may not fall. 

Truly good and upright men may be tempted. "As for me," 
said Da-m, *' * my feet were almost gone ; my steps had well nigh 
slipped.'' 

A horse will not attempt to fly ; 

It knows its powers, and so should I. 

This would keep many out of the pulpit who are now as muoh out 
of place in it as if a salmon should climb a tree. 

A hundred years hence we shall all be bald. 

Our skull will be bare as the palm of our hand when it has lain a 
little while in the grave. What's the use of making much of trifles 
which will soon come to an end P So also we may see the folly of 
those who glory in their luxuriant tresses, 

A hundred years of regret 
Pay not a farthing of debt. 

Yet people say — ^they are sorry that they cannot pay. What's 
the good of that ? Why did they take the goods "vehen they knew 
they could not pay for them P 

A hungry belly has no ears. 

There is no reasoning with a starving creature ; feed him. 
Appeal to his stomach first, and then deal with his conscience. 

A hungry horse makes a clean manger. 

Boys eat without daintiness when they reaUy need food. Persons 
who are spiritually hungry are good hearers, and feed with delight 
upon what they hear. 

A hungry man is an angry man. 

Never collect subscriptions before dinner, for you will get 
nothing. 

A jealous man puts nettles in his own bed. 
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A. journey of a thousand miles is begun with a step. 

Beware of despising small beginnings. Some men never airive 
at usefulness because they are not satisfied to begin in a small way, 
and proceed by a step at a time. 

A kind face is a beautiful face. 

Even a ^lain countenance is made absolutely charming when a 
kind disposition lights it up. 

A lad who is not taught to work is trained to steal. 

A lame foot may tread the right road. 

Hany a feeble-minded one is following Christ as best he can, and 
he i^aU be found safe at the last. 

A lark paid for is better than a turkey on tick. 

When will the system of taking credit come to an end P It is the 
parent of many evils. It ought to be most of all distasteful to 
those who remember the score behind the door, or the long account 
in the tradesman's books. A Uttle that is my own is better than 
great things which belong to my tailor, or my furniture-dealer, 
and not to me. 

A lawyer is a cat that is called in to help mice to settle 
their quarrels. 

We cannot resist the suggestion to insert the old, well- worn 
story. We take it from Ltgal FaceticB, but we have seen it else- 
where. An opulent farmer appUed about a law-suit to an attorney, 
who told him he could not undertake it, being already engaged.on 
the other side. At the same time, he said that he would give him 
a letter of recommendation to a professional friend, which he did* 
The farmer, out of curiosity, opened it, and read as follows : — 

** Here are two fat wethers fallen out together, 
If you'll fleece one, Pll fleece the other. 
And make 'em agree like brother and brother." 

The farmer carried this epistle to the person with whom he was at 
variance. Its perusal cured both parties, and terminated tho 
dispute. 

A lazy boy and a warm bed are hard to part. 

Solomon describes the sluggard as begging for a little more 
sleep. Very unpleasant on a frosty morning was tho cry, ** Now» 
you boys, get up ! " 
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A lazy man is tlie devil's footman. 

He is prepared to oommit any evil which may come in his way ; 
he is waiting for Satan's orders, and is wearing his livery. 

A lazy man is the thief s brother. 

A lazy man is tinder for the sparks of temptation. 

A lazy man makes himself more work by his laziness. 

He adopts shifts to save himself trouble ; and as these do not 
answer, it costs him ten times more to do the thing -than if he had 
set about it in the right way at first. 

A lazy man shall not be my lady's man. 

She will be very unwise to favour such a worthless body, how- 
ever fair his looks may be. The only time in which laziness was 
had in honour was in the three hundredth year of the reign of 
Queen Dick. 

A l£izy man tempts Satan to tempt him. 
A lazy spirit is a losing spirit. 

It loses time, profit, reputation, everything. It would seem that 
the lazy man idso loses hiis soul, for old Dr, Dwight said : — *' Among 
fdl those, who, within my knowledge, have appeared to become 
sincerely penitent and reformed, I recoUect only a single lazy man ; 
and this man became industrious from the moment of his apparent, 
and, I doubt not, real conversion." 

A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard is still lead. 

You cannot make a man of one who is no man, though you may 
make him a magistrate, or a minister, or an emperor. 

A lean compromise is better than a fat law-suit. 

You will lose less by it, and have less worry and care. Bemember 
the quaint old parable of the two people who went to law over an 
oyster. The Court awarded them a shell each, and the lawyers ate 
tne oyster. The litigants would have been gainers if they had 
each eaten half of the oyster ; that is to say, t/t< wot freak 

A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth. 

A liar is sooner caught than a cripple. 

He trips himself up. The further he goes, the more Buie is he to 
throw himself down by self-contradiction. 
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A. journey of a thousand miles is begun with a step. 

Beware of despising small beginnings. Some men never arrive 
at usefulness because they are not satisfied to begin in a small way, 
and proceed by a step at a time. 

A kind face is a beautiful face. 

Even a ^lun countenance is made absolutely charming when a 
kind disposition lights it up. 

A lad who is not taught to work is trained to steal. 

A lame foot may tread the right road. 

Kany a feeble-minded one is following Christ as best he can, and 
he shaU be found safe at the last. 

A lark paid for is better than a turkey on tick. 

When will the system of taking credit come to an end ? It is the 
parent of many enls. It ought to be most of all distasteful to 
those who remember the score behind the door, or the long account 
in l^e tradesman's books. A little that is my own is better than 
great things which belong to my tailor, or my furniture-dealer, 
and not to me. 

A lawyer is a cat that is called in to help mice to settle 
their quarrels. 

We cannot resist the suggestion to insert the old, well- worn 
story. We take it from Legal FaceticB^ but we have seen it else- 
where. An opulent farmer applied about a law-suit to an attorney, 
who told him he could not undertake it, being already engaged on 
the other side. At the same time, he said that he would give hirn 
a letter of recommendation to a professional friend, wluch he did. 
The farmer, out of curiosity, opened it, and read as follows : — 

** Here are two fat wethers fallen out together, 
If you'll fleece one, ni fleece the other. 
And make 'em agree like brother and brother." 

The farmer carried this epistle to the person with whom he was at 
variance. Its perusal cured both parties, and terminated the 
dispute. 

A lazy boy and a warm bed are hard to part. 

Solomon describes the sluggard as begging for a little more 
sleep. Very unpleasant on a fiosty morning was the cry, " Now, 
j'ou boya, get up / " 
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A lazy man is the devil's footman. 

He is prepared to commit any evil which may come in his way ; 
he is waiting for Satan's orders, and is wearing his livery. 

A lazy man is the tliief s brother. 

A lazy man is tinder for the sparks of temptation. 

A lazy man makes himself more work by his laziness. 

He adopts shifts to save himself trouble ; and as these do not 
answer, it costs him ten times more to do the thing -than if he had 
set about it in the right way at first. 

A lazy man shall not be my lady's man. 

She will be very unwise to favour such a worthless body, how- 
ever fair his looks may be. The only time in which laziness was 
had in honour was in the three hundredth year of ihe reign of 
Queen Dick. 

A lazy man tempts Satan to tempt him. 
A lazy spirit is a losing spirit. 

It loses time, profit, reputation, everything. It would seem that 
the lazy man also loses hiis soul, for old Dr, Dwight said : — ** Among 
all those, who, within my knowledge, have appeared to become 
sincerely penitent and reformed, I recollect only a single lazy man ; 
and this man became industrious from the moment of his apparent, 
and, I doubt not, real conversion." 

A leaden sword in an ivory scabbard is still lead. 

You cannot make a man of one who is no man, though you may 
make him a magistrate, or a minister, or an emperor. 

A lean compromise is better than a fat law-suit. 

You will lose less by it, and have less worry and care. Eemember 
the quaint old parable of the two people who went to law over an 
oyster. The Court awarded them a shell each, and the lawyers ate 
tne oyster. The litigants would have been js^ainers if they had 
each eaten half of the oyster ; that is to say, if it was fresh, 

A liar is not believed when he speaks the truth. 

A liar is sooner caught than a cripple. 

He trips himself up. The further he goes, the more sure is he to 
throw himself down by self-contradiction. 
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A liar never believes other people. 

Of course he does not, for he judges them by himself. 

A lie has no legs, and cannot stand; but it has broad 
wings, and flies far. 

A lie is a lie, whatever name you call it by. 

An nntmth a day old is called a lie, a year old it is called a 
falsehood, a century old it is called a legend : but the nature of a 
false statement is not altered by age. 

A lie which is half true is doubly a lie. 

It has more power to deceive people than if it were altogether 
false. Crafty slanderers never make their libels smell too strongly of 
lies, for then they would be known at once to be false. The devil 
likes to lay his lies asoak for a while in the oil of truth, for this 
g^ves them a savour of probability. 

A light heart can bear heavy burdens. 

A light heart lives long, but a new heart lives for ever. 

A little bird only wants a little nest. 

If we were not so great in our own esteem, contentment would be 
easier work ; for we should be the little bird with its little nest. 
Goldsmith was right when he wrote : — 

** Kan wants but little here below. 
Nor wants that little long." 

A ** little drop " may lead to a great fall. 

Why do men always say they took * * just a drop * * ? What a drop 
in their character and circumstances that drop has often caused ! lu 
fact it is " Uie little drop " which leads on to the fatal drop : many 
would never have been murderers if it had not been for the drink. 

A little each day is much in a year. 

A little explained, a little endured, 
A little forgiven, the quarrel is cured. 

A little fore-talk may save much after-talk. 

Let the bargain, or agreement, be clearly understood, that there 
may be no after contention. Let counsel be carefully taken that 
there may be no need for regret. Better meet thrice for consulta- 
tion than once for lamentation. 
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A little gall spoils a great deal of honey. 

A few angry words have embittered the friendship of a life. A 
few bitter sentences have destroyed the usefulness of a sweet 
sermon, and even of a sweet life. 

A little help is worth a deal of pity. 

<< Ah, thank 'ee, neighbour," said a perspiring sheej^-driver the 
other day, to one who hooted away his flock from going down a 
wrong road,— <* Thank 'ee — a little help is worth a deal o' pity ! " 

A little leak may sink a great ship. 

A little love is better than a lump of learning. 

A little man may cast a long shadow. 

Though his talents are small, his influence may be great. A 
holy life may tell upon a wide circle, and prove a blessing to many 
gpenerations. 

A little mouse can creep into a great stack. 

Yes, we may feed upon the great promises of Grod, and the great 
doctrines of grace. 

A little mouse can help a great lion. 

How often haye the champions of the gospel been cheered by 
lowly believers ! 

A little oil may save a deal of friction. 

Just a kind word and a yielding manner, and anger and 
complaining will be avoided. 

A little pack serves a little pedlar. 

Small possessions and humble positions should satisfy us. 

A little pot is soon hot. 

Small^ minds are quickly in a passion. A good woman, troubled 
by a quick temper, was helped to overcome the evil by rea^g this 
proverb in ''John Ploughman's Almanack.** She said that it was 
like a text of Soripturo to her, for often she heard in her ear the 
words "Little ]pot, soon hot" ; she grow ashamed of her irritability, 
and conquered it. 

A little sin is a great folly. 

A little spark shines in the dark. 
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A little stone in the shoe may lame the pilgrim. 

A small scruple of oonscience may render life sadly uneasy. If 
we are not quite sure that a thing is right, we should haye nothing 
to do with it. It may seem a i^ifle, but eonscience does not trifle 
with trifles ; or if it does, it is greatly hurt thereby. 

A little too late is too much too late. 

Punctuality is an important duty, and we ought to be ashamed if 
we are five minutes behind the promised time. 

A little wariness may save great weariness. 

By forethought, contriyanoe, and arrangement much care and 
labour may be saved. 

A living rabbit is better than a dead elephant. 

Another form of the proverb, *'A living dog is better than a 
dead lion.'* The least life is preferable to the most bulky form of 
death. 

A Loan Society is mostly a fool-trap. Do not be caught 
in it. 

A Loan Society: let it alone. 

These advices arise out of our own observation. We have seen 
too often the wretched end of a loan which, like Napoleon's war 
with Germany, was taken up with a Hght heart, but ended in dis- 
appointment and ruin. A loan of this sort has often proved a 
xnul-stone about the borrower's neck. 

A lock stops a thief ; but what can stop a liar ? 

What indeed but a shovelful of grave-digger's earth? David 
says: ''The mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped." 
Fs. Ixiii. 11. The sooner the better. 



A loose tooth and a fickle friend are two evils. 

The sooner we are clear of them the better: but who likes 
the wrench ? 

A loud horn may play a poor tune. 

It generally does. Loudness is a foe to melody. He who blows 
his own trumpet with great vehemence is almost always a fraud. 
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A loveless life is a living death. 

For to love is to live. Our latireate says : — 

'' Its better to have loved and lost, 
Than neyer to haye loyed at all." 

A mad parson makes a mad parisli. 

For good or for bad the shepherd affects the flock. One wonders 
if that clergyman was of this kind of whom we read that a thief 
stole his linen, and he offered a reward for the discovery of the 
offender, whereupon the following verse was written at the bottom 
of one of the bills : — 

'' Some thief has stolen the parson's shirts 
To skin nought could be nearer : 
The parish will give five hundred pounds 
To him who steals the wearer.** 

A man beyond Us line is never like to sliine. 

When the cobbler leaves his last he also quits his awl, and is all at 
sea. What can a man do well when he quits his own business, 
and takes to an occupation of which he knows nothing P 

A man brings the stones, but the woman builds them into 
the wall. 

A man cannot prosper till he gets his wife's leave. 

She must practise economy, or all his earnings will insensibly 
melt away. 

'' A man may spare. 
And still be bare, 

If his wife be nowt, if his wife be nowt ; 
But a man may spend. 
And have money to lend. 
If his wife be owt, if his wife be owt." 

A man had better have his hands in his own pockets than 
in other people's. 

Persons usually put their hands into their pockets because there 
is nothing else there, and nature abhors a vacuum ; but hands in 
another man*s pocket are eng^aged in creating a vacuum, and that 
^ a crime against both natural and national law. 

A man had need be a great philosopher to bear toothache 
patiently. 
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A man in debt is caught in a net. 

Some neyer get out of it : they do not pay any one, and yet they 
live on, like Tom Farbehind, of whom we read : — 

<' TTia last debt paid, poor Tom's no more. 
Last debt ! Tom never paid a debt before." 

A man is known by the company he shuns. 
Quite as much as by the company he keeps. 

A man is not bad because a viper bites him. 

Excellent persons are liable to be assailed by malicious slanderers, 
who, because of their serpent nature, take delight in attacking 
the good. An apostle once had a viper fasten upon his hand, but 
he shook it off into the fire, and it did him no harm. 

A man is only the head, a good wife is the crown. 
Solomon is our authority for this. — Prov. xii. 4. 

A man may be a fool and not know it. 

Indeed it is generally the case that he is not aware of his own 
foUy. If he did know it, he would not be a fool any longer. 

■ 

A man may be a great divine and yet have no religion. 

A man may dig his grave with his teeth. 

Gluttons, hons vivantSy and even careless eaters may commit suicide 
while eating'. 

A man may drown himself in a quart pot. 
Have you not seen it done ? 

A man may tell a lie till he believes it. 

And this is often done. We have heard persons tell tales which 
we are sure are not true. Those stories have altered 3rear after 
year to our knowledge, but the narrators are quite sure of their 
accuracy. They have told the story so often l^at they have 
persuaded themselves into a firm faith in it. 

A man may threaten and yet be afraid. 
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A man may wear out a suit of clothes, but a suit at la^^ 
may wear a man out. 

Such is the law's delay that the Court of Chancery is as great a 
trier of patience as was Satan in the case of Job. Among the Jews, 
judgment-seats were placed at the grates of cities, intimating quick 
despatch, that causes should not wait so long as to become old and 
grey-headed, nor the client be forced to say to his lawyer what 
Balaam's ass said to his master : '' Am not I thine ass, upon which 
thou hast ridden ever since I was thine unto this day P " 

A man of kindness, to Ids beast is kind, 
A brutal action shows a brutish mind. 

A man of many professions has but few profits. 

A man of many trades begs his bread on Sunday. 

A man of many trades lives on short commons. 

He is so deficient and inefficient that he never gets on. Being 
< Jack-of-all-tiades he is master of none, and can do nothing properly. 
As soon as he is known his customers are gone. 

A man of prayer is a man of power. 

But he must not be of the same kind as the Berkshire farmer who 
said, ** It was no use praying for rain as long as the wind was in 
the north." 

A man of silence is a man of sense. 

Even if he has no other sense he acts sensibly when he keeps 
quiet. He has at least sense enough to conceal his want of it. 

A man of snow is soon dissolved, and so is a man of flesh. 

Such is our mortality, that flesh is like snow. Erskine, in 
comparing himself to his pipe, says : — 

" Thou'rt even such, 
Gk)ne with a touch." 

A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

A man who can do everything can do nothing. 

"Fm of no trade, but I can turn my hand to anything,'* is a 
remark we often hear ; and those who talk so are of no manner of 
use to anybody. There are exceptions enough to prove the rule. 
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A man who does nothing never has time to do anything. 

If you want work done, go to the man who is already fully 
occupied, l^iis is unkind advice so far as he is concerned, but 
sound for all that. Of what use will it be to seek help from a man 
who has nothing to do ? He for certain wHl continue to do nothing. 

A man who is never spoken of is never abused. 

This is one of the sweet uses of obscurity : it helps one to a 
quiet life. An eminent person saved his life during the French 
revolution by keeping in tiie background. The proverb also 
implies that everybody is abused more or less. Like rain, it falls 
on everybody's field, sooner or later. 

A man who will not flee will make his foes flee. 

He only will move the world who will not let the world move 
htm. Stand agpainst those whom you withstand, and in a short time 
they will not stiand against you. 

A man will never change his mind if he has no mind to 
change. 

There are plenty of the latter sort, whose minds, if they had a 
hundred of them, could all dance on the point of a needue ; and 
these must for ever do what their grandfather's grandmother did. 
As it was in the beginning, it ever £all be with them. 

A man with long curls we reckon with girls. 
We look upon him as effeminate, and rightly so. 

A man without courage is a knife without an edge. 
He will never cut his way to success. 

A man without manners is a bear in boots. 

We have seen the sig^ of the *' Goat in Boots," and could never 
make out its meaning. We have seen the ''Bear in Boots," and 
we have no desire to renew our acquaintance with the animal. 

A man you'll find whom none have said a fault on, 
When you on swallows' tails have laid the salt on. 

A man's best fortune, or his worst, is his wife. 

A man's purse will never be bare, 

If he knows when to buy, to spend, and to spare. 
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A man's tongue should never be larger than his hand. 

He ahoold not say- more than he oan do, nor promise more than 
he can perform. 

A man's wife is either his crown or his cross. 

<* Of earthly good, the best is a good wife, 
A bad — the bitterest curse of human life." 

A mask is an instrument of torture to a true man. 

He hates all disguise. He wishes to be known and read of all 
men. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile a*. 

A mewing cat is a bad mouser. 

Talkers are seldom doers. It is a catastrophe when a cat for- 
sakes his proper calling to become a vocalist. This is the sort of 
gentleman of whom the muse has mewed or sung — 

« He never caught a rat or mouse, 

But practised all the long night through, 
To'wa^ about from house to house 
And see what woe his wail could do." 

A mischievous dog must be tied short. 

Persons who injure others must have their power limited. 

A miser hoards much, but it comes to nothing. 
Thus the Chinese say : — 

*'He hoards to-day; he hoards to-morrow; does nothing else 
but hoard : 
At length he has enough a new imibrella to afford j 
When all at once he is assailed — a wind arises quick, 
And both his hands grasp nothing but a new umbrella stick." 

A miser is a rich pauper. 

Such men as Dancer and Elwes were much worse off than com- 
mon begg^ars. One said of a miser : — 

" They call'd thee rich^ I deem'd thee poor, 
Since if thou dared'st not use thy store ; 
But saved it only for thy heirs, 
The treasure was not thine, but theirs.'* 
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A miser is like a hog, of no use till lie is dead. 

Hany are hoping that he will cut up welL Our societies could 
do very well with a side of such bacon. 

A miser lives poor that he may die rich. 

A mother, I ween, 
Is at home a queen. 

A mother's breath ia always sweet. 

In life she is a man's best comforter. When she is gone, her 
memory is fragrant. 

A mother's mission lies at home. 

If she remembers this she will not roam. 

A new broom is good for three days. 

Admirers are fickle : they want a change continually. The best 
only suit them for nine days at the outsi&. 

A new gospel is no gospel. 

For what is true is not new, and what is new in theology is not 
true. 

<* Tell me the old, old story." 

A new heart creates a new life. 

And nothing else will do it thoroughly and permanently. 

A new lip without a new life is little worth. 
Affectations of pious talk are worse than useless. 

A new net does not tempt an old bird. 

But it catches a good many young ones, and even old ones are 
only safe because they are aware of the danger. 

A nice dog can give a nasty bite. 

Very sweet-spoken men can say slanderous things. You fancy 
that butter would not melt in meir mouths; but you soon find 
that in proportion to the softness of Uieir oil is the sharpness of 
their sword* 
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A nimble ninepence beats a slow shilling, 

Quiokness in trade is a great thing. The of tener the capital is 
turned over, the better. <' Small profits and quick returns " is a 
good motto. 

A nine days' wonder, and then kick'd under. 

'' He went up like a rocket, and came down like a stick.*' Puffed 
and adyertised lor a time, and then despised and ridiculed. 

<< This is the fate of not a few : 
Will they do the same with you P ^ 

A nip now, and a nip then, will be the death of many men. 

We have many such ntDper^ in London, who are always at it, and 
are earning themselves a drunkard's guilt and a drunkard's grave. 

A noble animal — a pig in a poor man's sty. 

What would Paddy do without him ? In this country the black 
pig is a far nobler animal than the Bed Lion. 

A nod from a lord is a breakfast for a fool. 

Flunkeyism is enough to make one sick ; yet there's plenty of it. 
I rememoer a good man who never made a speech without bring^g 
in *^ the noble earl." One gloried that he was once spoken to by a 
prince. " And what did he say P " He shouted to me, <* Out of 
the way there ! " 

A nod is as good as a wink to a bUnd horse. 

As he can see nothing at all it matters not how you try to direct 
him. Plenty of men are equally hard to guide. 

A northern air 
Brings weather fair. 

The north wind may be cold, but it driveth away rain, and so it 
hath its virtues for dwellers in towns. 

A nose that can smell a rat 
Should be found on every cat. 

And every man should have enough power of discrimination to 
know when deadly error is being preached, or a trick is being 
played by statesmen, or a cheat is attempted by tradesmen. 

A pack of cards is the devil's Prayer-book. 
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A parliament of dogs breaks up with a fight. 

In some human parliaments the same result is nearly realized. 

A parson should not drive a g^ej horse. 

Because the hair comes off and shows on his Uaok coat. Oar 
companj and our pursuits should be congruous to our calling. 

A pearl among pebbles is still a pearl. 

Gkx>d people found among the lowest of the low are none the 
worse because of the adversity which brought them there. Joseph 
in Egypt still enjoyed the f ayour of Gk>d. 

A peck of March dust is worth a king's ransom. 

It would seem to be good for the crops that this month should be 
dry. The old saw puts it — 

<' Harch dust is a thing 
Worth ransom of a kmg." 

A pendulum travels much, but it only goes a tick at a time. 

Huch comfort is in this. We may yet survive for fiftnr yeans, 
but we shall only have to live a day at a time, and therefore 
we need not forestall the future, but " do the next thing.'* 

A i>enny is a debt as true 

As if ten thousand pounds were due. 

Little sums are apt to be forgotten, but the principle involved in 
leaving them unpaid is the same as knavery in larger amounts. 

A penny- weight of love is better than a hundred- weight 
of law. 

Try it if there is a feud in your family. 

A place for eyeiything and everything in its place. 

A capital motto to put up in places of business. Have it printed 
on a card, and hang it on tiie wall. 

A ploughman doesn't stick for a little mud. 

Neither should a Christian worker give up work because his finer 
feelings axe hurfc, or because some one abuses him. 

A ploughman is known by his furrow. 

His work shows what kind of ploughman he is. 
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\ A poor man's debt makes a great noise. 

Tana of thousands due from nobility are scarcely mentioned, 
but a. labouier's SDore is ohatted about among his noighbaura. 

I A pound of idleness weighs twenty ounces. 

That is to aay, it is more heavy and bucdensoma than anyllilng 
elje. Doing nothinj^ is hard work. 

A ponnd of pluck is worth a ton of luck. 

Eaaolution will briny the Bucoeas which the believer in luck gapoa 



I 



I 



I. 



1 A prejudiced man puts out his own eyes. 

He rDfoses to see the other side of the q^nestion. His judg^nent 
is blinded by hia own wilfulness, and this is the worst of blindness. 

A priest in the confessional is a fox with a goose. 
A. promise is a debt that we may not forget. 
A proud heart in a poor breast 
Gives its owner little rest, 



A proud man is always a foolish men. 

For there is raally no justifiabte oaiiso for the oanooitod feelings 
which ho indulges. He needs to listen la Cowper's advioe : — 
" Beware of too aublimo &. sanso 
Of your own worth and oonsequonoo." 

A purse with piece or two of gold 
Makea a man in dealing bold. 



He has ready money to pay with, and ia not forced to give way tt 



A quarrulttomo man never lacks words. 



A ragged cott may make a good horse. 
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A ready penny is as good a friend as anj. 
A red nose is a danger signal. 

Have 70a not heard of the inn with the aign of " The Mortal 
Man " ? It was once kept bj Mrs. Sarah Bnrtoii, and it had on tiie 
one side the question — 

'' O mortal man, that liv'st bj bread. 
What makes thj nose and cheeks so red? " 

On the other side was the answer — 

'* Thon sillj man, that looks so pale. 
If s drinlong SaUj Barton's ate." 

Jnst so. The victims rejoice in signs which mark miadhief . Their 
noses seem to be beantixal to themselyes, when to others they are 
sorrowful signs that the mortal man is hastening on his mortality. 



A red nose oft looks down on ragged clothes. 

** What pearls and rabies does the drink disclose ! 
How poor the purse I But, oh, how rich the witt ! ** 

A ricli man may make a poor husband. 

Better to have a treasure tn the man than with the man. 

A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

This is the home-lover*8 reason for stopping for ever in his native 
village. There is some reason in it, for frequent and freakish 
chao^^ hinder prosperity, 

A rose among nettles is none the less a rose. 
A rotten apple spoils its neighbour. 

Such is the power of evil example. 

**One sickly sheep infects the flock, 
And poisons all the rest" 

A Sabbath's rest blesses the rest of the week. 

A scolding wife and crowing hen, 
I could not wish to hear again. 

A scold's tongue is a razor which sharpens by use. 

A Scotch mii^t wiU wet an Englishman to the skin. 

What is sport to one may be death to another, as the frogs said 
when the boys pelted them with stones. We have often heard the 
weather in the Highlands spoken of as '*a little soft" when wo 
thought it was pouring with rain. When you once get used to a 
thing you hardly notice it. 
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A servant is best discovered by his master's absence. 

That is to say, lie is found out by what he does when Lis master 
goes out, and leaves him to himself. Then you see whether he is 
nonest and industrious, or the reyerse. 

A sheep may get fat in a small meadow. 
A tradesman may grow rich in a little shop, 

A sheep should not tire of carrying its own wool. 

He is a lazy man who complains of the weight of his clothes, the 
toils of his trade, or the natural oare of his own family. 

A shilling is well spent to save a pound. 
A ship with no captain wiU reach no port. 

Somebody must be at the head, or eyerything will be a failure. 

A ship with two captains is soon wrecked. 
Diyided authority is nearly as bad as none at all. 

A short cut is often the longest way. 

Experientia docetl When over the shoes in mud down some 
wonderful lane, which was warranted to be a short cut, how one 
has wished that he had kept to the roundabout road ! 

A shower in July, when tiie com begins to fill, 

Is worth a yoke of oxen and all that goes there till. 

A silent man's words cannot be quoted against him. 

A silver hammer breaks an iron door. 

Hen everywhere seem open to bribes, and tips, and g^ts. 
Miserable sign of the times ! 

A silver sofa cannot cure the sick. 
Wealth cannot purchase ease or health. 



A single penny fairly got 

Is worth a thousand that are not. 

A sitting hen gets no barley. 

This is the Australian's answer to tliose wlio mmk ii 
emigration. If you want a living, you most go after &• 
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A slanderer is a cur that will bite to the bone. 

Like a mad dog, he leaves venom in the wound which may di ive 
the BuiSerer to madness. 

A slothful hand makes a slender estate. 
A slothful man is the beggar's brother. 

And the beggar will hardly own him until it is time to go 
to bed. 

A slovenly farmer's hedge is full of gaps. 

So is it with all poor work : it is useless because it is so imperfect 
that it does not answer its purpose. 

A small horse is all the easier groomed. 

If we have little, we have the less to take care of. 

A small house is big enough for love. 

In great mansions form and state tend to damp the warmth of 
affection. I have seen over a little house in Italy the insoriptiony 
Doxus Fabva, Quies JkLiaNA— A little house and £^reat quiet. 

A smoky house and a scolding wife 
Are the two worst evils of our life. 

*' All the injuries of the heavens, of the 8un*s heat, of the wind's 
blowing, of the snow's coldness, of the rain's wetting, are rather to 
be endured than the fiery-scorching, fierce-blowing, cold-biting, 
loud-thundering showers of this terrestrial dog-star. "---Jemiiii. 

A soft heart needs a hard head. 

Otherwise sympathy will run away with a man, and lead him 
into foolish actions. Judgment must sway the feelix^^ and keep 
them in their right place, or harm will be done whm good wtw 
intended. 

A sore-eyed person should never be an ocidist. 

He will not recommend his business, nor be likely to do what is 
needed with the eyes of others. 

A sore horse does not like to be curried. 
Men who are wrong do not wish to be reproved. 

A sparrow in the hand is better than a pigeon on the wing^« 
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A sparrow may Qj ^ ^^ ^ '^ ''"^ 
But it miifit remain a eparrow still. 



A spoonful of vinegar will sour mucli sweet milk. 

Don't snpplj that vinegar, BeUeve Jolm Plongliiiuui, and dtm't 



A stiff breeze sweeps die cobwebs out of the sl^. 

Haoh of dtognaiit miaohief la cemoved I^ great tUn among man- 
kind. T}ie<dDgioal and politiaal 'iavetnea an as healtliT as stOTma in 
the natural world. 

A Btiteh in time saves ninety-nine. 

A stone that is fit for the wall will not long be left in the 
way, 
A place will soon he found for a person who is fit for it. 

A stoiy and a ball of enow 
Gather substance as they go. 

Hie narrative whiob follows mnj not he UteraUy tme, hnt it may 
serve as a speoimen of the evolution of a sensational etory : — 

"^le servant of No. 1 told the aervant of No. 2 that her nuuiter 
•nsotod his old friends, the Baileys, to par hitri a vimt shortly ; 
ud No. 2 told No. 3 that No. 1 eipected to Wve the Baileys in the 
hoaaa trwtj day; and No. 3 told No. 4 that it was all up with 
No. I, for the/ oonld not keep the bailiSs ont : wherenpon No. 4 
told No. 6 that the offloers were after No. 1, and it was as omoh as 
he oonld do to prevent himself heiiuc til»n in bxeontion, and that It 
was nearly kiUliig liip \>0<.>t rloar »ift ; and ho it went on increasing 
Hid iiuKcaaing till it got to No. 32, who confidently ausured the 
last, No. 33, that tbo Bow Street officers had taken up the gentle- 
man who lived at 'Sa. 1 itx killing his poor dear wife with arsenic, 
1 it was oonfideotly hoped and expeotod that ho would be 



A Btnmg-minded woman should not bo a wron^mindod 

woman. 
Snrelr this is the sort of womOn of whom U WU wtitUs npuii Mie ' 
Dana Jdtra Monument at Cant4irbnry ; — 

"WlMre ii) tlie man who has tile power anA^j Bj 
To Htem the torrent of a woman's wiH f """" 
IW if she will, she will, yoil may il>iimi4|| 
And if she won't, ehe wjo't, an ' "' 
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A strong will walks tlirough a wall. 

No difficnlty can hinder the man of firm resolution. 

A swallow comes and a swallow flies, 
Our summer friend the winter tries. 

A swarm of bees in May is worth a load of liay. 

The earlier in the season the bees gather together, the more time 
thej will have for collecting a good supply of honey. 

A tale-hearer is brother to a tale-bearer. 

Indeed, if there were no hearers of tales, none would bear them. 
The receiver is as bad as the gossip. 

A tame tiger is still a tiger. 

If nature is restrained and not renewed, its sinful propensities 
win break out sooner or later. 

A tame tongue is a rare bird. 

One wishes these birds would multiply till they were as numerous 
as sparrows. 

A thief thinks every man steals. 

A thorn in the bush is worth two in the hand. 

We should think so. Who wants thorns in the hand? Some 
fret a good deal over troubles which have not yet happened to them, 
and may never do so. 

A thousand probabilities do not make one truth. 
A thrifty wife is better than a great income. 

A thriving cheat 'tis rare to meet. 

Somehow or other, money badly gotten does not come to much, nor 
make the getter rich for long. 

A ton of clack won't fill a sack. 

A tradesman must be self-made or never made. 

He must stick to his business, and get on by his own energy, or 
he will not prosper for any length of time. 

A tree that is often transplanted bears little fruit. 
A good argument against needless changes. 
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A. velvet slipper cannot cure the gout. 

Another veraion oE "A silver sofa oannot cure the sick." 
Wealth oannot purchase immanity from disease. Bemember the 
painful oaae of the late Qermaii Emperor Frederiok. 

A virtuous woman is a Bplendid prize ; 

A bad — the greatest curae beneath the eki^. 

A -wager ia a fool's argument. 

He does not pratend to prove his stktements, but bawls ont, "111 
bet jou a poond on it," Waich ia neither sense uor Teason. 

A watched pot toileth not. 



A weather-coci ia a poor chicken. 

being of n _ ._ , _ .._, 

but a moe onatare of the wind, the obedient aUre of trasrj 
wandering breeM. 

A whispered lie ia just as wrong 
As one that thimdera loud and long. 
Jnfaot, tlieiD 

A white devil does doubis miMhief. Beware I 

Fatting on the font of an angd of ^^J^^ tlw pilnae of darkness 
gets adTantage over men. Emcbtaiuh lAanitFroIr — *- '~ 
a pniBT foTxn of ChrbWjuJtj'. 

A white glove often hidea a dirty hand. 

Deoeitf 111 profoHsiuns ore used to ooDoeal ba«a OaUwu. 

A wife, dompatic, pood, and puro, 
liike snail Bbould keeji within hur door ; 
But not, like snail, with silver track, 
Flaoe all her wealth ujmu h(tr haik 

A wife should liushaad Iti 
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A wilful man had need be a wise man. 

OtlierwiBe he la snrs to do many rasli things, and bring hoim 
upon himself and othors. 

A willing mind makes a light foot. 
A villing soldier will soon find a sword. 
Where there's a will there's & weapon,. 

A wise head makes a still tongue. 
A wise man knows his own want of wisdom. 
Thia is a Eore token of his wisdom. 

A wise man may often learn from a focd. 

The ignorant man often blunders oat abmrditieB wbiiilt anggut 
new news, and on Bome one pcdnt he maj happen to be bettar 
informed tlian tbe onltured toan. 

A wise man thinks twice before he speaks once. 

that he does 



A woman jumps at condusions irhore a man limpa towaids 
them. 
She ma^ not be always right ; bnt wben yon go agaiiut jroor 
wife's opinion, joa will gensrallj be wrong, ffoman ha* a qidiik 
instinct m nuuij' Ukings in wbiob man has a slowreaaoning. 

A woman strong in flounces ie weak in I 
A word once out flies much about. 

Words are like thistle-down, and no one knows where they ., 
go, and what will grow of them. " Keep the door of thy mouth. 

A word whispered ie heard afar. 

A wound to be healed must be little huidled. 

A quarrel which you wish to end shoold be liitib talked 

A yew begins well if we begin it with God. 
A young man idle is an old man needy. 

.All ohanoe of making prorision for old im w 

an J BO ie sita in the workhouse, and taika olta:^ 111 
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A TT man will beware of the tliree vowels, I U. 



A T Z may wear a C D tat. 

Nobody objecta to any hat -wbicli coren a wise head; but tlie 
oinier of sneh a eapat seldom coreB to wear anjihinj^ which is 
objeotioiiable. 

Absence of body is sometimeB better thrtn presence of mind. 
Aa, for inatanoe, in a railwn^ aooideiit. 

Adam's ale is the best hrew. 

Water as a drink hurts no one. Try it I 

"Tis tbe drink that never makea dmnkaida, 

"Tis die onp that never makes sad ; 

Tbe friend kbA the help of the toiW— 

It malces every humble home glad. 

Acquaint yourselves with yourselves. 

Tetla the oommand better, ■'Aoqaaint now thyself with Qod, 
and be at pBaoe."— Job xxii. 21. 

Add pence to penoe, for wealth comes hence. 
Add odd fo odd, and it makes even. 

The not result of many trials raaj^ be onr lasting' bonefit, Loasea 
added to loesea may leave a clear gain as the result. 

Adversity has slain her tliouaands ; prosperity her ten 

thousands. 
Advice to a thirsty soul. Try Coffee. 
Advico to persons about to fight. Don't! 
Advice when mort iifpdf'd in I'-nst bf^cled, 

Pcreuns iwiinll' ' ■ ' ■ ■1' ■■>™ made up, and 

soma wHft U>ixil> " ■ ' tbat their way U 

notthobest. a ■■ lioraons who came 

for ndTi.'J> atn.i.! '->f eoiirso the I.pUb 

■ilid, '■ M ■!'■■■ I . .1-- ...iiitha atltr, when tho 

md •'MOB to upbraid tlio 
*■- viJMt Iwde him givd 
$t boUs. The man 
Kenir |^t inBirled." 
if) Ihiir incliuatjona. 
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Advise none to marry, or to go to law. 

As to marriage, it is as the case may be ; but as for law, it is 
said to be to the litigant what the poulterer is to the goose : it 
plucks him, and it draws him. Here the simile ends, for the litig^ant, 
imlike the goose, never gets trust (trussed), although he may be 
roasted and dished.— £«^a{ Faeetia, by John WiUock, 

Advise with your pillow. 

Don't be in a huny. Turn the business over, and look at it from 
all points. When you are oool, you will judge better Ihan in the 
heat of anxiety. The placing of your head on the pillow, and 
there considering the ins and outs of a matter, may save you from 
being feather-brained. 

AfEection has its share of afBiction. 

A tender heart is sure to endure pain. The French say, ** Aimer 
rCest pcu sans amer,** — '* Love is not without its bitterness." Even 
the highest form of affection — love to God and holiness — ^involves a 
measure of suffering. 

After a tempest comes a calm ; 
After a feast full often harm. 

After rain sunshine ; after sunshine rain, 
The same thing over and over again. 

Thus life is made up of many changes; and no state, be it bright 
or clouded, will always continue. 

After the cup of affliction comos the cup of consolation. 
After the Lord Mayor's coach comes the dust-cart. 

So after a fine speech comes a lot of twaddle. How often, after a 
g^at life, comes a miserable falling off ! 

Against threescore have something in store. 

This is not the taking thought for to-morrow which is forbidden, 
but a wise forethought, of which God himself sets us an eiUtmple 
in the provision which he makes for the wants of his creatures, 
giving them in summer supplies for the coming winter. 

Alas ! Alas ! Wise men pass a dressy lass. 

The Alas ! is for the dressy lass who hoped to oatoh a husband 
by her fine array, and saw aA the men worth having turning away 
from her. 
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t All are not friends that speak thsQ fair, 

: flatterera are abrond wlio mslte a mrtrket of Tsin min^a. 

[ All are not ImnterB that blow the horn. 

They would like te be thought ao, but ire know better. 

I All are not menj that dance lightly. 

HeQTj hearts are often oonoealBd beneatli the pretence of gaiety. 

" Almost " never shoota a cock- sparrow. 

The half-hearted man does nothing. He is always going' to do 
muuh, but it ends in mere proposing, and oomas to nothmg. A 
life wUoli lingers on tbe verge of something, but never oomes to 
Dnything, is most ridiculoua. 

Almost saved will be altogether lost. 

It must be bo, for, oa Htmy Smith SBya in hia aennon, "Almmt 
a, son, is a bastard; abiioti sweet, is unsavouir; almost hot, is 
lukewarm, which God spueth out of his mouth (Rev. iii. IG). He 
which believeth almost, believetli not, but doubtoth. Can the 
door which is but almost shut keep out the thief P Can the cup 
which is but almost whole hold any wine f Can the ship which is 
but almost eoond keep out wnter ? The soldier wbioh doth bot 
almost fight is a coward. The servant whiiJi doth but ahnoBt 
lubour is a loiterer. Believest thou, almost? 'Be it unto thee,' 
Baitb Christ, ' as thon baliovest.' Therefore, if thou believest, thou 
ahalt be saved ; if thou belioreat almost, lion shnlt be saved almost." 

Almsgiving harms no living ; yet charity is a rarity. 
Always at it " wins the day. 

Perseverance conquers every diffioolty by Its dogged delennina* 
tion. He that will not be beaten cannot be bi "'' "" ' 
D pegging away will do it sooner or later. 

lAlways do your best ; angels do no more. 

JJwaj-a drinking, always diy. 

jvident that thirst is not quenched by drbtctiic- \Mi wS' 
I BpirilB. Drinldiig men bavD a spstlt in their thioata wliidi t>«mb 
I M beer ooald not put oat. Like snipca Uiey Utd by mutiun. Uq; 
\ have always a reason for anotlicr niW. 
Sonic drink boi.n' ■ 
AndmnieUvy,.. 
Soine drink uii< 
Tu wellhcollii'i 
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Always help a lame dog over a stile. 
Always in a hurry, always behind. 

A little punctualily wonld save life from being a woirr, a ^xxrrj^ 
a hurry, a scuny. Half the ease <^ life oozes away tiizoagh the 
leaks of unpunctaality. 

Always leave a little coal for the next day's fire. 
Don't say all on a subject, nor spend all on a feast. 

All are not asleep who have their eyes shut. 

Therefore do not presume upon their not hearing yoo. 

All are not saints that go to church. 
Nor to chapel either. 

All are not soldiers that wear red coats. 
All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 

On the contrary, slander dogd the heels of the best. The shadow 
of detraction attends the substance of merit. When we hear a 
howl against a man we should be slow to accept the vulgar 
yerdict, lest we do injustice to one who deserves sympathy. 

All between cradle and coffin is uncertain. 

*' Nothing is certain " except that nothing is certain. 

All birds wiU not sing the same note. 

It would be a sad pity that they should. Variety is charming, 
uniformity would be most wearisome. 

All bread is not baked in one oven. 

No one man, or society, or denomination, or section of the com- 
mimity, can do all the good work that is needed in this poor world. 

All cats do not make music under the same window. 

Yet in London we are driven to think they do. We are apt to 
exaggerate and say : 

''A hundred and fifty cats or more 
Arched their backs, and howled and swore.** 

But oate are everywhere, from Dan to Beersheba, and night is 
made hideous all over Uiis Babylon. Otiier nuisances are also 
pretty equally distributed, and we have not a monopoly of them, 
aa we sometimes imagine. 
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All death ia sudden to the unprepared. 
All feet cannot wear one ahoe. 
It would !» I 

and children. 1 

not desirable. 

All flovers are not in one garland. 

It would be a. ml? that Qmsf ahonld be. God diatribntes gif to 
and graces, and aUowa no one to monopolize fais good things. 

All have tongues, hut few hold them. 



All is fine that is fit. 



All powder and no shot 

Maketh noise but kiUeth not. 

Zeal without knowledge has Hie same barren remit. Hany hear 
the «i(dted preaoher, but few feel Uia power of izae religion 
through his raringa, beoauie then is no solid teaobing in what he 
saji. 

All praiee and no pudding starred die parwm. 

Many are in thia danger. No, not quite ; they do not got " all 
praise, Uiey get enough, fualt-finding to keep tliem from b"'"" 
cloyed with the honey i3 admiration. 

All relations are not friends. 

All sunshine, and nothing else, mokes a desert. 

It we had nothing but proaperity, we should bo butnt 
worldiinesa. We may bo thunkf ul that there it ' ~ ' 

All take and never give, 
Better die than thus to live. 

Some rocn are tike the old earthenware money- 

muBt be broken before anything can be gut QUI M 

they will reueive all you may bnng. 
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All taking out and no putting in, 
Soon squanders all our little tin. 

This is the complement of the former proverb. Wo must look 
to our comings-ill as well as to our goings-out. 

All talk, but few think. 

All that self spins will be unravelled. 

Salvation is of the Lord ; consequently, that which is of man is 
deception, and not salvation, and it will come to nothing. 

All the joys of earthly life 

Are but toys, and noise, and strife. 

All the keys in the world are not on your ring. 

You have not all power, knowledge, and influence. Is it likely P 

All the speed is not in the spurs. 

Strength is wanted as well as stimulus. Comfortable instmotion 
is as needful as earnest exhortation. 

All wit is not wisdom. 

All women are angels, but there are two sorts of angels. 

All women are good; but some are good /or nothing. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy ; 
All play and no work makes Jack a sad shirk. 

All's well that ends well. 

An angry man is a man in a fever. 

An angry man suffers temporary insanity. 

<* Madness and anger differ but in this, 
This is short madness, tiiat long anger is." 

For this reason it is best to do nothing while angry, but wait 
till the steam is blown off ; for who would wish to act insanely P 

An ape is an ape, though dressed in a cape. 

"No g'annents can long conceal character. The man comes oiui 
sooner or later. Let nine taaloia do th^ boat^ a fop is not a mast 
for all that 
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An aaa may think lie'a Solomon ; but he isn't. 

a eotnetlung, when ha is nothing', 



An early start makes easy stages. 

To begin pramptlj caxaea work to go ploosantl]' ; whereu delay 
keeps one in a. per|ietual heat. 

An easy fool 
la a knave's tool. 



An empty man is full of ItimseU. 

An empty purse makes a bashful buyer. 

He is aft«id that his lud will be taken, and then he will be in a 

Sx for want of money to pay what he oflet«d. If he miut have a 
thing, and vet oannot pay fin' it, he knows that he most ^[tee. to 
any demand, and m be diMs not stand oat for a lower price. 

An envious man throws away mutton because his neigh- 
bour has venison. 

An evil eye can see no good. 

An honest dam is better than debt. 

An honest man is a fine sight fbi sore eyee. 

They aaj, "An honest man ia the noblest work of Ood" ; bat we 
oan BcaKt^iy go that length. Others think that integri^ ia bo rare 
that an honest man is a nun at man ; but we go much foither than 
that. Honosty baa a beauty all its own, and to Bee it ia f J 
admire it. Father Hooeat id a ohoioe companion. 

An hour of care should bo an hour of prayer. 
An ill coif may come of a good cow. 



An JU cow may Lave a good calf. 

Sovereign praoe bo arnmgosi it that soma of the 
the worst ; as, for inutauco, Jonathan <A &B,t^. 
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An ill calf sucked two cows, and was never the fatter. 

We know a gentlemaxL who went to two ooUeges, and was not 
much the wiser. 

An ill life brings an ill death. 

An inch is a good deal on a man's nose. 

Minute accuracy may be of vital importance in some matters, 
for a little mistake may prove a great one. It is always vitaUv 
important to ourselves to be scrupulously true, whether we spealc 
of noses or anything else. 

An inch of love is better than a mile of strife. 
An iron key may open a golden box. 

Yes ; poor illiterate preachers have reached the hearts of men of 
learning and talent. Our unworthy prayers may open the 
treasures of divine grace. 

An obedient wife commands her husband. 

By her love the good man is conquered, so that he deUghts to 
give her pleasure. 

An old and useful horse works very light of course. 

You have had his strength ; be patient with his weakness. If 
you can afford it, give him the run of your pastures for the rest of 
his career. Should not some provision be made for old ministers 
and old servants, or should they all be shot P Better this than let 
them starve. 

An old dog does not bark for nothing. 

Warnings from men of years and ezpexienoe ought to be 
respected ; though, alas ! they are not 

An old dog must bark in his own way. 

There must be much indulgence shown to age, and long estab- 
lished habit. 

An old house eats up the tenant. 

So much is required for repairs, that though the buyer gets it 
cheap, it will turn out dear in me end. 

An old maid always knows how to bring up children. 

Jtfost people think they .can do what they have never attempted 
to do far better than those w\ioae dwty axiii habit it is to do it. 
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An old score is an old sore. 

This kind of chalk deposit should be stopped at once. Let the 
score be paid, and the sore be healed. 

An old tub is apt to leak. 

Memory fails when age creeps on. 

An open hand sliall have something in it. 

If we give freely, Gh)d will see that we have something still to 
give. God's hand is open for those whose hands are open. 

An open mouth shows an empty head. 

When persons are so exceedingly ready to chatter, it is soon 
discovered that they know nothing. If there had been anything in 
the box, the owner would have had some kind of fastening for it. 

An ounce of debt spoils a poimd of credit. 

Before a man knows it, his reputation in the business- world 
may be sinking because of his not deaiing-up an account which 
he tUnks is too small to hurt him. Trust dies because Bad-pay 
poisons him. 

An ounce of patience contains a pound of wisdom. 
An owl will never teach an eaglet to look at the sun. 

Tutors of doubtful character and irreli^oua ptinoiplee oan never 
instruct yoimg people in the ways of godlmess. 

An untried friend is like an uncracked nut. 

You cannot tell whether there is the kernel of isiiiottii^la* 
till he is tried. He may be rotten. A Erenohman wzote: 

'* Friends are like melons, shaUl teUyoawbjf 
To find one good you must a himdred iiy.*' 

Let us hope that things are not quite so bad itt*Sn|^aiid. 

Anger at an injury eatises more injUxyiliAi^ 
itself. 

In many dkses anger is a serious injmr to ^ 
Passion is as perilous as havinff a fii. JWKne *" 
diseased should oazefuUy abstam firam ik Whr 
that his heart is not a httle afieotod f 
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Anger is dangerous in hot weather : 
Subdue your temper altogether. 

Anger is short-lived where saving grace has thrived. 

" Another pot." Try the tea-pot. 

No. They crave some headier, heavier beveragie, and so they go 
to pot, through the pot ooming to them. 

Answer him not, leSt he grow more hot. 

Answer him well, lest his pride should swell. 

Answers are honours to a scold, 
And make her spirit still more bold. 

** Where no wood is, the fire goeth out." If silence is tried with 
a passionate person, it wUl be found to have a most powerful 
efreot. 

Any boy or girl you see 
Can leap o'er a fallen tree. 

As soon as the man is down, there are plenty to triumph oyer him. 
A hare can sport -with the beard of a dead lion. In fact, some 
spirits take peculiar delight in pouring contempt upon the great in 
the day of their calamity. 

Any temptation will prove too strong for the man who 
thinks himself too strong for any temptation. 

Any time means no time. 

When a work has no appointed season, it is put off from day to 
day, and in all probability is forgotten and neglected altogether. 

Anything is better 
Than being a debtor. 

April showei»s bring forth May flowers. 
So sorrows and tears produce joyful results. 

Ardent spirits are evil spirits. 

iTou koow wliere the^ are retailed. Keep clear both of them 
and their tails. 

As an earthen pot is tried by the sound, so is a man by 
Mb words* 
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As deep drinks the goose as the gander. 

The more's the pity, but dnmkeimess among -women is fearfully 
common. The fairer the image the more sad it is to see it thrown 
into the mire ; and henoe a woman rolling in liquor is one stage 
worse than a man in like condition. 

As easy as an old shoe, and of as little value too. 

Many are without spirit, and for that reason are very agreeable 
to others, but are worth nothing for practioal service. 

As for thy wife, love her as thy life : 

As thou lovest life, cease thou from strife. 

As good never a whit as never the better. 

If we do not improve by what we do, why are we doing it? 

As long as we live we may learn. 

Living and learning should go together. We do not know evcry^ 
thing, a^ therefore we may learn; we may need all sorts of 
learning, and therefore we should learn. Yet we must not be 
rudely inquisitive, lest Chaucei^s lines describe us truly— 

'* As prate and prjring as a wood-pecker. 
And ever enquiring upon everySiing." 

As soon as a man is bom he begins to die. 
Withers rhymes it, — 

'^ As soon as we to be begun 
We did begin to bo undone." 

As soon as you're up, pull oS. blanket and sheet ; 
And open the window to make the room sweet. 

As the com is, such will the flour be. 
As the com is, such will the walk be. 

This last is not com in the field, but com on the foot. Corns and 
bunions do not contnbute to a pilgrim's progress. 

As the day lengthens, the cold strengthens. 

This is troe in the early months of the year when the long n^ts 
still add to the cold. It is al<«o true in the heart, where it sometimes 
happens that as we make real advances towards the sominer of jot. 
we also feel more and more of distress on account of the ria wok 
dwelleth in us. 
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As the diamond to the ring, so is grace to the soul. 
It is its gloiy and preoiousness. 

As the good man saith, so say we ; 

But as tiie good wife saith, so it must be. 

Cunnixig servants will approve of what the master says, and yet 
feel sure that the mistress will have her own way. As they are 
much in the house and observe how matters go, they come as a rule 
to a true conclusion when they reckon that the lady of the house 
will practic^y carry her point. Well, it is best it should be so. 
The house is the woman's dominion, and her husband should let 
her reign, saying, *' Only in the throne will I be greater than thou." 
He win be wise seldom to sit on that throne. 

As the man lives, so will he die ; 
As the tree f aUs, so will it lie ; 
As the man dies, so must he be 
Throughout a whole eternity. 

As the mother, such the daughter ; 
Look to this before you court her. 

As the old birds sing the young birds twitter. 

As the old cock crows the young cock learns. 

Children imitate their parents* examples. Nature goes for mnoh^ 
and example for more. 

To fix a good or evil course. 
Example is of potent force ; 
And they who wi^ the young to teach 
Must practise ever what they preach. 

As the tree, so the fruit. 

As they must dig who gather ore, 
So they must dig who gather lore. 

The notion with many is that reading and studying are mere 
amusements ; but if they would try for themselves, they would find 
that head-work is more tiring than hand- work. 

As well be blind as see too much. 

No doubt an over-sensitiveness causes great misery both to tiie 
person, and to those aroimd him. Solomon's advice is most excel- 
lent: *' Take no heed unto all words that are spoken; le^t thou 
hear thy servant curse thee.'' — ^Eccles. vii 21. 
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As you bake, Buch your cake. 

Ab you brew, such your beer. 
Aa you build, bucIi your bouse. 

All these proverbs indicate tliat a "i nn moat abide by tbe rasnltB 

of big conduct. If we bow the wind, we shall reap the whirlwind. 

Both Scripture and history prove thia truth. 

Aa you get ■whiter, tiy to get wiser. 

Our growing yearB should teaoh ns ; 
They are the beat of preachers. 

As you give love, you will have love. 

This ia generally true ; at least, tie price of love ia love. Those 
vho bve eTetybody will win bve, or, better Btill, they will dcMTve it. 

Aa you make your bed, so you must lie on it. 

If yonng people will ohooae unfit partners in life, tbey most take 
tbe conBeqnenoefl. If Qiey ohooae poverty or vioe, they must abidt 
by Uudr dioioe. The old saw aaya — 

"Who makes bia bed of briar and thoiu, 
Uiwt be oontent to lie fbrlon." 

As you SOW you must reap. 
Bead Oalfttiwut vi. 7, 8. 

As you tliiiLk of otbere, others will think of you. 
This is strangely true : but then our Lord said it would 
" With what judgment ye judgOjyeshiiU be judged." "- 

As you wend, such your end. 
Ask your purse what you should buy, 
And oftentimes your whims deny. 
Asses carry the oats, and horses eat theta. 
So it comes \si pfiss that mere Inbour gvtn iitUo 

more skilled form of work. TLo proverb indicut''- 

hintfl at the only way of eacaping' it. 

At the sign of the Angel, beware of tho 1 '■ ■ 
Id Vanity Fair this is the tavern th^t SbtVolnl ti\ 
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Avarice is a mad vice. 

The miser is oalled by a French wit, '^ The treasurer of his heir." 
Poor idiot ! 

Avoid extremes, and bubble scliemeg. 

Avoid that which makes a void in your pocket. 

Avoid the Queen's Head, and comfort your wife's heart. 
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A cahn hour with Ood is worth a lifetime with man. 
A child in arms may be heir to a crown. 

A young believer has the promise of eternal life and gloxy. His 
beinff so young does not disturb his heavenly heirship. Hie Prince 
of Wales was heir to the throne as soon as he was bom, and every 
child of Gk)d is an heir of heaven. *' If children, then heirs." 

A child of light may walk in darkness, and a child of 
darkness may walk in light. 

See Isa. 1. 10. The light of the ungodly man comes from the 
dying Rparks of his own fire ; the light of the righteous is a son 
which may be under a cloud, but is ever shining. BunyaiCs ditty 
is worth quoting: he describes his pilgrim in tiie valley of the 
shadow of death, and says to him — 

'* Poor man ! where art thou now P thy day is night. 
Good man ! be not cast down, thou yet art right. 
The way to heaven lies by the gates of heU ; 
Cheer up ; hold out, and all thmg^ shall go well.*' 

A Christian should be a lamp, and not a damp. 

He should cheer and enlighten his brethren, and never act as a 
wet blanket to tiicir zeal. 

A Christian's growing depends on Christ's watering. 

A Christless soul is a strengthless soul. 

Paul said, <* I can do all things through Christ that strengtheneth 
me ; " but Jcsuis himself said, ** Without me ye can do nothing." 
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A GhrUtleBS eermoa is a worthless sermon. 

It is lite bread made -withont flour : the easeiitial element ia laek- 
ingr. Of moh n aermon we may te.j — " Th^ liaTs taken away mj 
Lord, and I know not whn>a tbey l^ve laid bim." The writer ii <» 
the aame mind aa John Berridge, who wrote, — 
" Some foat by Calvin hold. 
Some for ArminJoa fight, 
And each ia mighty bold. 
And saemath sorely right : 
Well, though with Cfalvin I agree, 
Tet Ohiiat ^ all in all to me." 

A gill of faitli is worth a gallon of tears. 

Tean ma^ oome tecaa mere ezoitement ; faith leads to Chiiat, and 



A godly woman sure should be 

A Saraii to her lord, 

A Martha to her company, 

A Mary to the Word. 

A gracious eye beholds Ood's gracious hand. 

A little saint may enjoy a great promise, 

A little will serve a man who ia strong in grace ; 

Much will not serre him who is weak in grace ; 

Nothing will do for him irtio is void of gnoe. 

A little with G-od'a love is a great estate, 

A man finds grace when grace finds him. 

This is a bit of Bound dootcine und mm cxporiDi 
itndontond it f 

A man may be a member of a church, but mil of the dinroh. 1 
A man may hido God from himNidf, but nol hiniSvU ftt>m 

God. 
A now heart better suits tlio Sal.lmth thim Cfl 
A prayfrless soul is a ChrtfflleBS eiml, aurt 4 *JM^ - - I'll j 
is a grocekss soqI, 
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A Sabbath broken is an evil token. 

It is the sigpn of a disobedient spirit, and of carelessness as to the 
blessings of salvation. When we see how the holy day is prof aned* 
we do not wonder at the godly Scotchwoman's lament-^ 

*' There's nae Sabbath noo, lassie, 
There's nae Sabbath noo : 
The holy day our fathers loved 
Is a' broken through." 

A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content. 

A saint is often under a cross, but never under a curse. 

Sweet comfort this to the afflicted believer. In a sea of sorrow 
there is not a drop of wrath to the man who is in Christ Jesus. 

A sermon's length is not its strength. 

It may be very much its weakness. In this case brevity is a 
virtue. It is a pity to weary the head when we should win tiie 
heart. Some divines are long in their sermons because they are 
short in their studies. 

A sheep must be fed on the ground. 

We must preach according to the capacity of our hearers. The 
Lord Jesus md not say ** Feed my giraffes," but ''Feed my dieep.* 
We must not put the fodder on a high rack by our fine language, 
but use great plainness of speech. 

A small cloud may hide the sun. 

A little shortcoming, or an unnoticed transgression, may deprive 
us of joyous communion with Gk)d. 

A soul- winner must be a soul-lover. 

We can never save a sinner whom we do not love. 

A true believer converses in heaven while he sojourns on 
earth. 

A true believer loves not the world, and yet he loves all 
the world. 

A true Christian is both a beggar and an heir. 

A walking Christian is better than a talking Christian, 
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A weak belieyer liath a mighty Helper. 
Above the clouds the sky ie blue. 

God's bve ia not altered by tiie oircunutaucea of Uiis mortal life. 
" Be BtiU, sad heart, and cease repiniiig ; 
Behind the olouda the aun'a stiu ehjjung. 
Thj fate ia Hia oommon lot (A all; 
Into eaoh life some tiua muat fall." 

Ahraham left off asking hefoie God left off giving. 
See Q«n. zriii. 32. 

Abraham's faith vas tried, but not tired. 
Afflictioa is not toothsome, but it is vholesome. 
AfBlction is the good Shepherd's black dog to fetch in his 

stray sheep. 
Darid aaid, " Before I was afflicted I went astray." — Ps. oxix. 67. 



Affliction is the school of faith. 



Affliction is the shadow of Qod's wings. 
Affliction sooors the rust from faith. 
Afflictions are flails to thresh off our husks. 
All sinners are Satan's slaves. 

And Bke many ilaTea, Qiey huvo lost the dedie for freedom, and 

■ImiNt the capaoitr for It Only a divine pow(" " " '" 

miiida endand by flie km of sin. 

AH thy powers and all thy hours 
Give God on his own day. 
All-sufficiency defltroys e elf- sufficiency. 

Qod realized won make* ua forget our seU-glorfing. lUlh 
tlie infinite Ood maiu na frum cfinfidniM in onndVo*. 

Almost persuaded was never pereunded. 

Sm tha (torr of Apip^ in Acts xivi, Wf Iihvf 
MlVfo tlwt A^rippa vrer took aivoliicr B[«p toniinbi UK 
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An ounce of revelation outweighs a mountain of specula- 
tion. 

Are you discouraged ? Pray ! It will comfort you. 
Are you peaceful ? Pray ! It will confirm you. 
Are you tempted ? Pray ! It wiU uphold you. 
Are you fallen ? Pray ! It will uplift you. 

We should pray when we are in a praymsf mood, for it would be 
sinful to netflecfc so fair an opportuni^. TVe should pray when we 
are not in a proper mood, for it would be dangerous to remain in ao 
unhealthy a condition. Prayer is as suitable for any spot on earth 
as praise is suitable for any plaoe in heayen. 

As grace lives sin dies. 

As we get up to God we get down to our people. 

It is reaUv- so, that when our fellowship with God is nearest, we 
obtain a fuller communion with poor lost humanity. 

As well hope to climb to the stars on a treadmill as to 
reach heaven by your own works. 

As you hope for mercy, show mercy. 

*' Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mercy. ** — 
Hatt. V. 7. 

As you live you'll die, and as you die you'll live for ever. 

Carefully study 2 Cor. v. 10. 

Assurance is lovely, but Christ is altogether lovely. 
Assurance is the cream of faith. 

The milk comes first ; and when it is settled, the cream follows. 

At six days' work be at your best, 
But on the Sabbath take your rest. 
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ACCHUS, well his sheep he knows, 
For he marks them on the nose. 

Babble will not boil the kettle. 

Or as the Persians say, '<I hear the sound of the 
mill-stones, but see no meal." Mere words do nothing 
abroad or at home. 

'* Oh, that the toxu^o would quiet staT) 
And let the hand its power display.'' 

Bad beef will never make good broth. 

Several meanings may be given to this proverb. You cannot get 
good influences out of bad doctrine. Ill-gotten money brings no 
blessing in its use. Bad schemes cannot lead to good results. 

Bad companions are the devil's decoy ducks. 

In the old poem of '* The Plain-Dealing Man "(1609), we read: — 

** In the first place, Fd wish you beware 
What company you may come in, 
For those that are wicked themselves 
Will quickly tempt others to sin.*' 

Bad company is the devil's net. 

Thousands are every ^ear drawn to destruction through association 
with the vicious. ''Evil communications corrupt good manners.'' 
If coals do not bum they blacken : evil company hurts reputation 
if it does not deprave character, and therefore it ought to be earnestly 
avoided. 

Bad customs are not binding. 

In fact, it is our duty to break through them, and set up new and 
righteous customs. Let us create precedents pure and honest. 

Bad lessons are soon learned and long remembered. 

FulUr wrote: *< Almost twenty years since I heard a profane 
jest, and still remember it. How many pious passages of far later 
date have I forgotten ! It seems my soul is like a filthy pond, 
wherein fish die soon, and frogs live long." 

Bad wares are never cheap. 

Yet they catch a crowd of customers. The reason for this lies in 
QvrljfU'a remark, that the United Kingdon^ contauis. bo snanv 
pulhons of inhabitauts, mostly /oqU^ 
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Bad words better no one. 

Bad work is never worth doing. 

It will only need undoing, or if it be left as it is, it will be a 
perpetual abomination. Work thou thy best, or let it rest ! 

Badly won is soon wasted. 

The man is unable to make good use of what he has grained ; for 
he has injured his own mind in the process of getting it, and made 
himself incapable of making the best of his grains, moreover, a sort 
of fatality goes with Ul-won wealth, and it soon melts away. 

Bairns must creep before they walk. 
Bald men have all the less to brush. 

Men without property have all the less to take care of. 

Bare-footed folk should not tread on thorns. 

Those who are pecidiarly sensitive in any direction should keep 
out of tiie way of the evil they dread. 

Bare walls make gadding wives. 

When the rooms are unfurnished, and there is really no home, 
does anybody wonder that the wife goes abroad to spend her weaay 
hours ? How much of misery the wives of drinking men hJave to 
bear, is known to him who wiQ not let their tears fall to tiie gxoimd 
without making enquiry of the wrong-doer. 

Bashful dogs get little meat : 
Bravely take tiiy proper seat. 

Some spoil their prospects by being too shv. Modesty !• bem- 
tif ul, but one may have so much of it that uie beantr is Hkelj^ to 
turn to skin and bone. Let the timid reader thmk of fais 001 
and pluck up courage to do what he has a right to do^ and to 
his own. We know some who will never snffor mm aajea 
of bashf ulness ; but we need not introduce them, lor mj ivfll 
speak for themselves. 

Be a little fish if you have but little water. 

Accommodate yourself to your condition. 

Be a man, and not a masher. 

Don't want to know what this moans: ij^ idb 
insi^fioant* 
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Be a miua, and not a mouse. 

Latimer said : " 'When I live in a settled and steadfast aaEoraiice 
about the etate of mj scml, metbinkg I am aa bold as a lion. I can 
laugh at all ti«able ; no affliotioD daunta me. But when I am 
eclipsed in mj comforts, I am of bo fearful a spirit that I ooold ran 

Be a man, and not a clothes-horse. 

Be not a mera thing to hang olothes on. Though TeafeUdrSckh 
asserts that "man's earthly interests aie all hooded and buttoned 
togeUier, and held up by olothea." we like something inude the 

" We little oare for coat and Teat, 
For trousers, hat, and alt the r^. 
In tailor's dummy we oan see 
Just such a man as mashers be." 

Be a man before your mother. 

Some do not seem as it thsy would he. The mare dandy is like 
his mother in this only — she will never be a man, nor will he. 

Be always ahead of your work. 

Then you will be oomfortable. If yon are behind-hand, you will 
be oonatont^ wlupped at the oart's tul of huny. 

Be always as cheerful as ever you can, 

For few will deliglit in a sorrowful man. 

Hood, -visited by a clergyman whose featarea, as weB as 
lanffnage, were lugubriooa, looked up at him compassionately and 
said, "^^ dear sir, I'm afraid your religion doesn't agree with 

Jou." The name remark might be made to others who aeera t<> 
avo iiiat religion enoogh to make them miserable. They forget 
the preoept " Rpjoioe in the IiOrd." 

Be always in time ; too late is a Crime. 

This is putting it rather strong ; bat I would talk io an im- 
punotual man like a Dutch uuule, and ^tb Iiiai thu nnigh side of 
my tongue- 
Be always valorous, but seldom m ' 
We are to be resdv for ell lh»t i . 
coiiflit't, FuouuUuri if y..u itiNi- I 
luid get into n r^atpi willi 1:.: 
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Be angry with self and sin, for such anger is no sin. 

It i« a case of '* Be je angry, and sin not." He who cannot be 
angry- at otII has no love for goodness. He may be tmly called, in 
Dr. Johnson's phrase, " a good hater " who hates only that which 
is morally hateraL 

Be as firm as a rock when tempted to sin, 
And as cahn as a clock when troubles begin. 

Be as loving as a dove, and as cheerful as a cricket. 

Be as neat as a pin, and as brisk as a bee. 

Appearance and deportment may seem little things, but they 
g^reatlj affect success in life. Employers like to have about them 
persons who are neat in attire and quick in their moyemente. 
Kobody wants to have a bundle of old rags rolling about his shop. 

Be as prompt to pay as to receive payment. 

Be bold, but not too bold ; strong, but not head-strong. 

Be bound for your friend, and your friendship will end. 

You will have to pay the amount for which 70U are surety, and 
then your friend will l^p out of your way, and you will be glad 
that he should. 

Be careful, but not full of care. 

It has been well said that our anxieiy does not empty to-monow 
of its sorrows, but only empties to-day of its strength. 

Be careful with asses, and lasses, and glasses. 

These are three different but dangerous things. We place them 
in order, in the positiye, comparatiye, and superlative degree. 

Be chaste as a lily. 

Never was this exhortation more needed than now, when men. 
are trying to legalize impurity. Young men, diun all unchastity I 

Be clean if you can't be clever. 

Many fail not from want of genius, but from want of soap and 
water, clothes-brush and tooth-brush. It is a piiy that no one tells 
them of it. 

Be deaf to furious quarrels, and dumb to foolish questions. 

The less you have to do with either the one or the other, the 
better for your peace of mind. 
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Be deaf viUi one e: 



^t good, and then do good. 

Toa cannot leal^ do moie than jroa ate. 

Be good, get good, and do good. 

Do aU the good yon oiua ; to all tlie people yon can ; in all Uie 
tKysTonoan; aa otteii as yon oan j and as loDgaa you con. 

Be good, or it will not be good to be. 

'WUbont sraoe in the heart, it were better for that man Uiat he 
had never been bom. Even foe this world he who does no good 
dies ' ' much nnlamented.'^ 

Be good within ; do good without. 

t ehoda a li^t all 
if no ii«e to thoae 
onteide. It ia the muds with men. Have light in fonreelres. 

Be hardy, bat not hard. 

Endnre hardship yoniBelf ; bnt do not heoome nnkind to othara 
beoanae you are etrong and can rough it. A haidj man with a 
tender heart is a beantifol ohaiaotar ; bnt an unfeeling tyrant ia a 
cnraa to hia honaehold. 

Be honest, and thus outwit the lognea. 

Honeaty perplazea the onnalng. Tliaf dilnk ynk m gntHiin^ 
Bome deep policy, and they are baffled. 

Be hospitable, but take nobody in. 

In other words — !B«aeiva many, but deoei 

Bo humble, or you'll Btumble. 

" Pride goeth before destruotioa, and a Langli^ ajiirit 
foil."— Prov. xri. 18. 



Be in good Bpirits without ardont spii-ita. 
Be in the mill and expect to havo Hour on yooi- 
Toot associatioDs in buaioeea and frieodship will 
toputation and character. 
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Be in the right way, but be in nobody's way. 

Be it weal, or be it woe. 
It will not evermore be so. 

Our condition will cliange; and this is a good reason whjr'we 
should neither presume on the present, nor deqMdr concerning it. 

'' The world goes up, and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain ; 
And yesterday's sneer, and yesterday's frown, 
Can never come over ag^ain." — C KingsUy, 

Be just to all, but trust not aU. 

It would be unjust not to trust some : it would be unwise to 
trust many. 

Be kind to mankind. 

We are all of a kind, all of kin, or say, all kinned, and therefore 
we should be kind to each other. 

Be kind to your horse, for it cannot complain : 
Be tender when using the whip or the rein. 

There is a special venom in cruelty to dumb a^nitnulff, Their 
silence should be eloquent with every heart. 

Be low in humility and high in hope* 

He who will not bend his head in humility will run against a 
beam : he that will not hold up his head in hopefulness wm not be 
cheered by an early sight of the good which is waiting for him* 

Be low, or you will be sent below. 

Many have had ''with shame to take the lowest roonl," because 
they would push themselves forward where they had no right to be. 

" Who wrongly takes the highest place 
Shall be sent down with much disgrace." 

Be merrily wise and wisely merry. 

It is to be done, though it will need prudence and prayer. 

Be neither careworn nor careless* 

Be no time-serVer, and yet serve yotir times. 

As David served his generation by the will of Qod, so should ird \ 
but this is a very dinerent thing from standing cap in hand to 
.^ curry favour with those who for a while are in power. 
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Be not a baier if your brow is butter. 

Don't iuidert«ke vorka and afBces for vbioh 70a aire peonliazlf 
unfit, Jt yoii hare a apecial weatmegs, do not ezposs it I^ 
Attempting to do ttiingB wuch -will bring it out. He who luu no 
Toice alioiild not be a pubUo speaker : he who cannot make the 
woiee appear the better reason ehonld not be a statoHntan. 

Be not all abroad wbeQ you are abroad. 

If jon ore ao, jan will find man^ who will prey upon foa. 

Be not all rake, nor all fork ; 
Be not all screw, nor 4U cork. 

Be not, and believe not, a tale-bearer. 

It in annoiinoed that the ladies of a certain place are forming an 
Anti-Bpeak-evU-of-fOnr^neigliboaT Society, and It ia generally 
understood that aa^uHaries are needed elsewhere. 

Be not eagles abroad and moles at Lome. 

Seeing neat beantieB in foi«ign soeneiy, and none is our own 
fairest ot lands, ia the folly of shallow nmids- Tlie aune kind of 
hlindnesa to things near shows iteeU in other ways. 

Be not ever and over toucby. 

Too much senaitiTeneaB will be avoided by a »°imlfrlffi nian. 
Persons who are eadly aggrieved will hare a aad titaa ef It In 
nnigh-and-tiunble world. 

Bo not everybody's dog that wbistlea you. 



Be not east down wbeu tbou art poor, 
But stir thy baud, and work for more. 

A wit obscrrea (iat we ought not to bo down when it seems to b« 
all up nitb at. Remember JCobeft Bruce' s ttpider, and begin to t[ili 

Bo not fast to feast, and loth to labour. 



L 
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Be not first to quarrel, nor last to make it up. 

(Generally the first to fall oat is the last to make peace. We may 
often Imow who is in the right by seeing who is most ready to set 
matters right. A quarrel is always well ended, when truly ended ; 
bat it is never well began, £or it should never begin. 

Be not honey abroad and wormwood at home. 

Do not spend all your good humour on strangers, and then sulk 
and soold in your own house. Some read it, *<Be not an angel 
abroad and a devil at home." Who but a hypocrite wiU bring him- 
self under the censure of this proverb ? 

Be not little and loud, nor long and lazy. 
Be not only good, but good at something. 

Have a spicialiti^ a work at which you are at home. The worst 
of many is that their goodness is distributed rather than ooncen- - 
trated. They are like a sheet of water, instead of being like a 
running stream, which can be used to turn a wheel. 

Be not proud of race, face, place, or grace. 

Be not the first by whom the new is tried. 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. 

Pope has m^^s£L us this and a vast number of eguaUr wise 
aphorisms. Here we have a man of Conservative-Radiou opmionsi 
and in the long run these are what wise men run to. 

Be not TT in your own II. 

For if so, you will not be wise in the eyes of anyone else. 

Be old when yoimg, that you may be young when old. 

Prudence, sobriety, and true godliness are supposed to b» iqipKO- ' 
priate to the aged ; but we should possess them m our yonflL So 
may we hope to be preserved in health and vigour whan jem liMB 
multiplied upon us. 

Be old young, and old long. 

Doubtless prudence in youth, by keeping men back froafc ^Atm^ 

tends to lengthen their lives. 

Be quick to work thy neighbour's weal, 
And for his sorrows kindly feel. 

<* That charity is valueless which, like the Uood of St. « 
liquefies but once a year." 
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Be quick at work, and bIow to talk. 

EapetoaUj be quick in holy service ; but ba slow to speak unless 
yoQ Save BomeUunK wortli saying^. When folks were quoTTellinK 
round the table, t£e Dntohman said: "I Hays nottngs — I eats. 
So let ere^ man who lovea peace keep out of harm s wi^, and 
whisper to hinuelt : " I says notmgs—l works." 

Be quiet : walls have ears. 

Nobody knows who may be listening; ; say notlung which yon 
would not wish put in the daily paper. 

Be ready /or work and steady at work. 

In a laborious hnsbuidman. you see, 

What all true ChristianB ace, or ought to be. 

Be rough and ready rather than fine and faddy. 
Be slow enough to be sure. 

Don't shut joar eyes and go at it like a bull; but see yonr wf^, 
and then make a way. 

Be slow in ohooaing, slower in changing. 

Espedally with regard to wife or husband. Oiiid says : — 
" Before yoar youth with marriage is oppressed, 
Uake (uioioe of one who suite your humour best ; 
Suah ohoioeot ■ln"!""' drops uot from the sky, 
She must be sought for wiUi a studious eye." 

Be Bolid, not sad ; be meny, not mad. 

Tliere's a. medium in thou^htfulnoss and gaiety ; find it out, and 
keep to it. The middle way in this matter is the safe way. 

Be spare of diet, sparer of words, sparest of time. 
Be sure you know your own know. 

Don't pretend io knowledge, and then break down under a 

question or two. Alwf, be quite sure of what you know, and let 

nobody bent you from jour bali«l. 

Be sure you poaocM what you profess. 
Because «o muiy oi 
it should be. Tho ; 
leads to tb» worst for 
poor man who id 
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Be surety ? Of a sureiy, no ! 

Yet again and again men are suretieB for more tlian they can 
spare, and bring misery upon their families. I have known men's 
wives and children brought to absolute want through the father's 
*' just putting his name to a bill,*' of which he was solemnly assured 
that he would neve): hear ag^aiii, and just the tuae of his name would 
save his friend from going to the do^ ! Alas, he did hear of it 
again, and was compelled to impoyensh his wife and children to 
pay another man's debt \ 

Be swift to console, and slow to condemn. 

Be thou gentle every way, 

So thy peace shall with tiiee stay. 

A quiet spirit, which never yields to passion, is one of the happiest 
possessions outside of heaven. Happy is he who is ever tender in 
heart, and tone, and spirit ! The gentle man is the true gentleman. 

Be true as steel, come woe or weal. 

Be very slow a pledge to make. 
But slower still your word to break. 

Dr. Johnson spoke of one who was no genius, but so true to his 
pledge, that if he promised you an acorn, and none grew in England 
that year, he would send to Denmark to get one rather than lit his 
promise fail. 

Be wary whereso'er thou be, 
For from deceit no place is free. 

Be willing to want that which God is not willing to give. 

<' I find the best way to have my own will is to resign myself to 
thy will, and to say Amen to thy Amen." — T, Brooks, 

Be wisely worldly, but not worldly wise. 

We must be prudent in our dealings, but not with the wisdom of 
this world ! Bnnyan's rhyme is a good one :— 

<< When Christians unto carnal men gave ear. 
Out of their way they go and pay for't dear ; 
For Master Worldly Wiseman can but show 
A saint the way to bondage and to woe." 

Be with the bad, and bad you will be. 
Sleep in the soot, and you will be black. 
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Be your own most useful friend ; 
Cease on others to depend. 



An ancient pbiloaofther once Baid, "I am Qte only one of my 
friends &at I can nly upon." A friend mar liolp you otgt a 
Btile, but he cannot be expected to cany yon on nis back. 



Bear and forbear, and bear again : 
Let four bears with you remain. 
Bear the hen's cackle for the sake of the eggs. 
Little am 

advantagCB. _ _ ., -- 

be endnied for the sake of the boBineas. 

Beauty doth bind all but the blind- 
Beauty is a fair but fading flower. 
Beauty is best when plainly dreat. 

Hannah More witboat a jewel shoiie like a star amid fine ladles, ' 

Beauty ia but skin deep. 

A ladT who had nothing aj^tractire in lier appeaianoe was wont 
to say Bbarply to a young lady, "Scanty is onlyakindeep." That 
lady, who was fair to look upon, replied, " And BO ia iielineas." All 
qnanels about looks may well end, for wa have snnetlung better to 
cSTs aboat. Sooratea wisely said : " I pray the^ O Chid, that I 
may b« beantifnl withiu I " 

Beauty tnrna to ashea at laaL 

Bence the higher value of beauty of oharao 
" Beautiful hands oro those that do 
Work that is eamCBt, brate and trae. 
Moment by moment the whole day throngh," 
Such hands will not be lost in the grare, but remembered by Tthftt. I 
thpy have done. 

Beauty wins, but bounty holds. 

The cyo Is charmed by an clcgiuit nppcAniDM, 
receipt of kindness is that which rutaina Llw livart. 

BoQuty without grace is a violet without 
Beauty with wickedness is Subui'v boil 
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Beer brings many to their bier. 

He who made this pun would no doubt pick a pocket of hops 
rather than drink a drop of the bitter. « 

Beer is never so flat as those who drink it. 
Bees gather sweet honey &om bitter herbs. 

Gracious men are taught to take pleasure in infirmities and 
trials ; and they also mabd accidents and calamities occasions for 
.doing good. 

Before a fool handles a whip he ought to feel it on his 
own back. 

Not meant to be a cruel obseryation, but to prevent much of 
that cruelty which arises from ignorance of the pain which the 
lash is causing. 

Before ill chances men are ever merry, 
But heaviness foreruns the good event. 

This observation has been made by many ; and one of our hymn- 
writers has embalmed the prognostic in a verse which end^ :^ 

" We should suspect some danger nigh 
When we perceive too much delight." 

Before you call a man your friend eat a bushel of salt 
with him. 

Know him, and try him. Be not in a hurry to trust one of whom 
you have no experience. The costermongers say, '* Crack and try, 
before you buy/' and that is only about a walnut. Eating with a 
man is a good test, lodging with him is better, but travelling with 
him is best of all. 

Before you decide 
Hear the other side. 

This is sensible advice, but many persist in the neglect of it. 

Before you doctor others, try your own physic. 

Especially if yon try to teach the gospel. Never preach beyond 
your experience. 

Before you hang up your hat look at the peg. 

See what sort of family you will be connected with by the 
marriage. Observe well your mother-in-law ! 
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Before you get a bird provide a cage. 
Or, in otiier words, 

' ' Bof oro you inarty 
Havo a. house wherein to tany." 
One would think ttiiB adriue umieooBaaiy, but people are reoUeas 
nowadays. We hopo our readers will not begin nouselteepuig with 
funuture an credit : it ia not creditable. 

Before you keep your carriage, be sure that you can keep 
your lege. 
Don't msh into a largo expenditure before you are curtain fhat 
you can keep up your ordinary businesa standing. 

Before you mount look to your girth. 

Applicable to many monnta beside Ihosc upon a. horse's back- 
Many men accept offices which they cannot fulfil, and enter upon 
positiDns which they cannot maintain. 

Before you put on your new olothea take off the old. 

Yoa most repent and leave off old sins before you can hope to 
exhibit the graces of the Olmstian life. Put oS tiie old man und 
put on the new man. — Col. iii. 6, 10. 

Beforo you rectify another, bo right yourself. 
It ia an evil for rebulce and blamo, 
A rice to reprehend, and do the same. 

Before you run in double harneas, look well at tho other 
horse. 
' Before you spend elevenpence, earn a shilling. 
Beforo you tn^t the cat, put the cream out of reach. 
Bemore temptntion even from those in whom you have <. 



I 



Before your pocket has gone to the socket, 
Either now stock it, or totally block it. 
Begirt as you mean to go on. 

Do not yield everything at first. Do not make the ne« 

think that there are seven Sundays in the week in your house. 

Don't spend ^ in the honeymoon, &o., &o. 
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Beggars must not be choosers. 

Take gratefnlly what is given thee, man, for what art thou 
but a mendicant at the gate of mercy ? 

Begin on porridge, that you may end with chicken. 

This is the Scotch form of very good advice, and it means — ^Live 
at first with great frugBlily, that you may rise in the world, and 
have easy times later on. It is to be feared that many begin with 
the chicken, and what they will end with we can eaaly guess. In 
England we say, ** Eat your brown bread first." While a young 
man is sinffle let him live hard, that in after years he may not be 
forced to keep to *^ bread and pull it " ; but may have pmlet with 
his bread. 

Begin only what you can hope to finish. 
Believe not all, doubt not all. 

Have a judicious mind towards men, and neither fall into 
credulity nor suspicion. 

" I rather would, because it seemeth just, 
DeceivM be, than causelessly distrust." 

Believe not half you hear, and repeat not half you believe. 

My uncle used to say, ** When you hear an ill report of any one, 
halve it, and then quarter it, and then say nothing about the rest," 

Believe nothing ill of an old friend. 

Bend the boy's neck, or he'll be a stiffnecked man. 

Want of training to obedience in youth is the cause of much of 
the disorder and love of anarchy wmch we see in certain classes of 
society. The child is getting to be the father of the man with a 
vengeance, and the father is coming to be the son's slave. 

Bended knees save broken bones. 

Yield to God*s word and will, and you will escape many a 
calamity. Pirayer will be your safeguard. 

Better a blush on the face than a stain on the heart. 

Better a bridle on the tongue than a lash upon the con- 
science. 

If we are not careful what we say, we may have to smart in 
conscience over evils which we cannot imdo, which were wrought 
by our unbridled tongues. 
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Better a blind horse than an empty stall. 
Better a fortune in a wife than a fortune with a wife. 
Better a friendly **No," than a grudging "Yes." 
Better a full barrow than an empty waggon. 

A little man doing his best is to be preferred to a greater man of 
whom nothing comes. 

Better a good groat than a bad bank-note. 

Sincerity makes the least man to be of more yalue than the most 
talented hypocrite. 

Better a little loss than a long sorrow. 

Better a low house than no house. 

Better a patch than a hole. 

Better a purse empty than full of other men's money. 

Gaining riches by chicanery is drawing down a curse npon 
ourselves. Honourable pover^ is infinitdy to be preferred to 
dishonest wealth, or to large indebtedness. In the Telugu we 
read : '* A cupful of rice-water without debt is enough.'' 

Better a salt tongue than an oily one. 

Sensible persons prefer a little sharp honesty to glib deceit. We 
say, ** Speak truth, and shame the devil/' but we know some who 
warp the truth, and please the devU. 

I heartily hate 
All plausible prate. 

Better a small nose than no nose at all. 

Thus may those who are ridiculed as to their features readily 
comfort themselves. 

Better a spur in the brain than on the heel. 

Activity of mind is the great thing : the mere show of speed is 
nothing. Or we may understand that a man of sense can make 
matters go on better by the use of his brain, than by any mere 
force or cruelty. 

Better a tooth out than aching. 

Or as some put it, <' Better an empty house than a bad tenant." 
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Better a tough rabbit than a tender cat. 

One can be eaten, and the other cannot. So there are characters 
of whom the best is not so good as the worst of another sort. Yet 
have we no liking for tough rabbits though we thus speak. 

Better a true enemy than a false friend. 

We know what to do with an open foe, and are not disappointed 
in him. 

Better a witty fool, than a foolish wit. 

Wit is a razor, and if it be in unwise hands it may injure men. 
It needs great sense to play the fool, and a man who attempts wit 
should have all his wits about him. 

Better absent &om a feast than present at a fray. 

Better alone than in bad company. 

Better an ass that carries you than a horse that throws 
you. 

Better ask the way than go astray. 

An Eastern philosopher was asked how he had acquired so much 
knowledge, and his answer was : ** I never was prevented by pride 
or by shsune from asking questions." A coachman completely lost 
himself in London because he was too conceited to enquire the way, 
and many will thus miss their way to heaven. 

Better ask the way twice than wander once. 
Better be a living dog than a dead lion. 

This is Solomon's proverb, and it may be applied in many ways. 
The poorest genuine Christian is to be preferred to the most pre- 
tentious hypocrite. 

Better be a lean bird in a wood than a fat one in a cage. 

t 

The sweets of liberty are worth paying for. The Creoles say 
that '^Fat has no feeling," hence the fat bird does not fret about 
the cage. 

Better be good and have good than hear of good. 

The mere report will tantalize ; but to have and enjoy is a great 
privilege. He knew little of sweet who is mentioned in the 
Singhtdese story, but there are many like him : be said that sugar- 
candy was sweet. When asked if he had tasted it, he answered, 
**No; my brother told me." Being further questioned, <*Has 
your brother tasted it ? " He replied, ** No ; but a man at Colombo 
told him so." Personal experience is better far than hearsay. 
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Better be half-an-lioiir too soon than a minute too late. 

Then jovl only lose your own time, but in the other case you are 
wasting the time of others. If you keep four persons waiting a 
quarter of an hour, you have stolen an hour of their time. 

Better be last among saints than first among sinners 
Better be little in Israel than great in Babylon. 
Better be mute than mutter. 

Silent patience is better than murmuring against Gk)d. 

Better be rich in good than rich in goods. 
Better be the Lord's dog than the devil's darling. 

The most despised and afBicted saint is to be preferred to the 
most prosperous and honoured of the wicked. — Ps. Ixxziv. 10. 

Better be unknown than iU-known. 
Better be untaught than ill-taught. 

What we learn incorrectly has to be unlearned. He that learned 
French "after the manner of Stratford-at-Bow " found, when he 
went to Paris, that the French did not imderstand their own language ; 
at least, not as he spoke it. In religion, science, and everythmg 
else, it is the false which hinders the true knowledge. 

Better be well and lean than ill and fat. 

Better bend than break : giving way makes way. 

Better bend the neck than break the brow. 

Better birds' song 
Than lordly throng. 

The joys of a country life far surpass those of town and court. 

Better bread in the lap 
Than feather in the cap. 

A supply for necessities is better than mere honour or the pre- 
tence of it. "Rag and famish " is a poor motto. 

Better break your leg than your neck. 

Undoubtedly the one is a sad accident, but to lose life itself is 
worse. In all matters prefer the less evil to the greater, and solace 
yourself under any ill with the reflection that it might be worse. 
The wicked old woman when she lost her old man said, "Well, it 
might have been worse. The cow might have died." 
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Better buy than borrow : better give than lend. 

Better catch small fish than come home with empty dish. 

Better come from the bam than from the band-box. 

Common-sense working men are worth a dozen dandies. '' He 
\o6ka as if he had just stepped out of a bandbox " is not a compliment 
to any man. 

Better die than lie ; better suffer than sin. 

Better do than dream ; 
Better be than seem. 

Better do what you like not than what you ought not. 

Better dove without serpent than serpent without dove. 

Simplicity without prudence is better than subtlety without 
sincerity. Yet when a fellow will not do right when softly per- 
suaded by your dove, it may be wise to set your serpent at him. 

Better eat humble pie than no pie at all. 

Some throw themselves out of situation sooner than apologize 
for a fault or put up with a rebuke. This is extreme folly. 

Better enquire and enquire than dounder in the mire. 
Better face a danger than be always in fear. 
Better fare poorly than feel proudly. 
Better fast than be scolded all dinner-time. 

Solomon saith: ''Better is a dry morsel, and quietness there- 
with, than an house full of sacrifices with stuife." — ^Prov. 2mi. 1. 

Better fear God than fear ghosts. 

Strange that some who do not yield homage to the true Crod are 
yet afraid of the silly inventions of superstition. 

Better give a shilling than lend half-a-crown. 
You will save eighteenpence by the transaction. 

Better go barefoot than wear a pinching shoe. 

Thus the bachelor justifies his preference to being without a 
wife rather than having a bad one* 
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Better God than gold ; 
Better give than hold. 

Better go round about than fall into the ditch. 
Better go round than be drowned. 
Better go to heaven in rags than to hell in robes. 
Better half a loaf than no bread at all. 

If wages be not so high as we could wish, yet if we are out of 
work for a single week it will take months to recover the loss. 
Strikes hurt the strikeri^ even if they win. 

Better half an egg than an empty shell. 

Better have a slow repast 

Than dioke yourself by eating fast. 

Haste, in other matters beside eating and drinking, is the cause 
of mndi eyil. *' He that hasteth to be rich shall not be innocent.'' 

Better keep peace than make pence. 

What are small gains compared with the pearl of peace ? 

Better keep Satan out than get him out. 

Well worth remembering. It is a simpler and easier thing to 
fasten the doors and keep out thieves, than it is to fight with 
burglars when they are once indoors. It is easier to prevent a 
quarrel than to bring it to a happy end when once begun. It is 
better not to form any bad habit than to overcome it. 

Better hermit's desert cell 

Than with brawling wife to dwell. 

Better late than never, but better never late. 

It is a sad thing when true religion has been left till late in life, 
but yet a mercy if a man finds it at all. Mr. Bunyan makes 
Christian sing : — 

'* 'Tia true, 'twas long ere I began 
To seek to live for ever ; 
But now I run fast as I can ; 
'Tis better late than never." 

Better leave undone than have to undo. 

When a case is doubtful, it is best to do nothing till you see what 
to do ; for if we do the wrong thing it may make Dad worse. 
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Better limp to heaven than leap to hell. 

Better little man for friend than great man for foe. 

Better live on a little than outlive a great deal. 

Economj must be strictly practised when a business is in peril ; 
for the g^atest pinching wiU be better than losing the chance of 
a Uvelihood. Gultiyate forethought upon a little oatmeal. Do not 
by extravagance kill the goose which lays the golden eggs. 

Better long little than soon nothing. 

To remember this will check hasty and excessiye expenditure. 

Better lose much than lose more. 

Better lose the wool than the sheep. 

Let go a little to keep the larger part : lose the interest to save 
the capital. Let the salary go if the church can be kept right. 
But in this last case some would let the sheep g^ if the wool would 
remain for their portion. 

Better miss a dinner than make work for a doctor. 

Is not a little fasting the best medicine? Are not '^little 
dinners '' a great risk to weak stomachs ? 

Better one's house be too little one day than too big all 
the year round. 

For a house which is too large iuTolves daily trouble and expense^ 
and tends to the impoverishment of the inhabitant. 

Better preserved in brine than perished in honey. 

To be kept right by trouble is to be desired rather than to be led 
astray by pleasure. 

Better out of fashion than out of credit. 

Some spend so much to be fashionable that they get into debt, 
and lose credit with neighbours. ''You must be m the fashion " 
is the utterance of weak-headed mortals. 

Better poverty and truth than prosperity with falsehood. 

For wealth gained by falsehood yields no rest. It would be wise 
at once to get out of a false position. 

By seeming other than thou art, 
Thou dost perform a f ooUsh part. 
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Better rub away than rust away. 
Better run a mile than pick a quarrel. 
Better serve God in a city than in a cell. 

Because there is more opporfcnnity for doing good among the 
masses. Lonely service may be go<)d for me ; but what is to 
become of perishing millions ? 

Better serve God in solitude than sin with the multitude. 

Better short of pence than short of sense. 

A philosopher has said, ''A man without money is poor, yet a 
man with nothing but money is poorer.'' 

Better sit still than rise to fall. 

Many were once doing well in business ; but they tried to do too 
much, and did it. <* Vaulting ambition doth overleap herself.*' A 
oourtier wrote on a pane of glass, 

<< Fain would I dimb but that I fear to fall." 

Queen Elizabeth wisely wrote under it, 

*' If thy heart fail thee, do not dimb at all." 

Better sing than sigh ; but better sigh than sin. 

Better slip with foot than slip with tongue. 

Better sober silence than sottish song. 

Better slow in the road than quick in by-path meadow. 

Better some of a dumpling than none of a pudding. 

The Knight, in Don Quixote, wisely said : ** Since we have a good 
loaf let us not look for cheese-cakes." 

Better stint than run in debt. 

Indeed this is a duty. What wo cannot pay for we must wait for. 

Better suffer a great wrong than do a little one. 

The bulk of men would reverse this, and do great wrongs to 
escape from slight sufferings. 

Better suffer without cause than cause suffering. 
Better than star on the breast is a conscience at rest. 

Y Bless my stars and garters ! " is a common exclamation * but a 
quiet consdence is blest already. 
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Better the child cry than the fathor sigh. 

FnUer said ; " He that will not use Uie rod on hia child, his child 
shall be uacd as a rod on liim." 

Better the error of love than the love of error. 

TliB error of love ia einoore, and may lead to fanatioism ; bat tlia 
loTO of onor ia of the devil altogether. 

Better the ills we know than those we know not. 

It is perilous work to ehacgo our orosaos ; tor oiir Bhouldera BM 
growing aocostonied to those wo have. Some even bid na be 
oaroful in brushing ofE a moBqtiitu, for that particular tormentor ia 
getting [uitiafied, and a nuw-comor will bo more hungry, and thcte- 
fore bite you sll the worse. Tho element of unnertainty should 
niako ua alow to chungo uur trials, evea if we hod the power to 

Better to bed without supper than rise in debt. 
Better to starve in honesty than to fatten in roguery. 
Better trust an unbrokea horse than ao unbridled tongue. 
Both will run away with you ; bat the tongaa will toko you into 
the greatest dauger. 

Better wait thau bum your mouth- 
Better wear out shoes than sheets. 
Induatry ia moeh to be preferred b 



Better wear on than rust out. 

This is an improvement upon the old saying, " Better w 
(lan rust oat !" "When a man works on fairly, he does 'no 
out, but tho work docs him good. 

Better wear the blue than tear the blues. 



Bettor woo fire to warm than big fire to bum. 
Better work for nothing than become lazy. 

It is really so, Gentlemen who haTe retired from 1 



i 



ed from faosineas ^^H 
thomaelrea from ^^H 
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Between right and wrong there is no middle path. 

Though a great manj try to make one, they can never succeed. 

There is a right way and a wrong, 
You cannot travel both along. 
Choose this or that without delay, 
But donH pretend a middle way. 

Between said and done a race may be run. 

It is greatly desired that they may very nearly keep pace with 
each other. Said will be a little ahead, but Done should follow at 
his heel. 

Between two fires one finds it too hot. 

Two to one is no fun. We may answer one questioner, but two 
brow-beaters beat us altogether. 

Between two liars the truth comes out* 

Between two stools we come to the groimd. 

Beware of a dog that barks little, but makes his teeth 
meet. 

Beware of a man of two faces. 

Beware of a man who has quitted his friend, 
His friendship with you will soon come to an end. 

Beware of a man who has nothing to lose. 
He is reckless, and raves like a mad dog. 

Beware of a woman who says she " hates gossip*" 
She is pretty sure to be up to her neck in it* 

Beware of bees in your bonnet. 

Some caU them "hobbies," <* maggots,'* or "fads." See "Be- 
ware of crotchets in your crowui" 

Beware of brawlers and crawlers* 

Men who, either by nwse Or by craft, ti!y to make soniething tor 
themselves ar6 to be avoided. 

feeware of building speculators and buildings' peculators. 

"We saw a misprint in the newspapers, and copied it into this 
sentence. It ia wonderful how we sometimes stumble on the truth 
by accident. 

6 
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Better the child cry than the father sigh. 

FuUer said : *' He that will not use the rod on his child, his bhild 
shall be used as a rod on him.*' 

Better the error of love than the love of error. 

The error of love is sincere, and maj lead to f anatioism ; but the 
love of error is of the devil altogether. 

Better the ills we know than those we know not. 

It is perilous work to change our crosses ; for our shoulders are 
growing accustomed to those we have. Some even bid us be 
careful in brushing ofiE a mosquito, for that particular tormentor is 
getting satisfied, and a new-comer will be more himgry, and there- 
fore bite you ail the worse. The element of imcertainty ^ould 
make us slow to change our trials, even if we had the power to 
do so. 

Better to bed without supper than rise in debt. 
Better to starve in honesty than to fatten in roguery. 
Better trust an unbroken horse than an unbridled tongue. 

Both will run away with you ; but the tongue wiU take you into 
the greatest danger. 

Better wait than bum your mouth. 
Better wear out shoes than sheets. 

Industry is much to be preferred to indolent self-indulgenoe. 
Better trudge along the road to success than doze one's self into 
failure. 

Better wear on than rust out. 

This is an improvement upon the old saying, '^ Better wear out 
than rust out ! " When a man works on fairly, he does'not wear 
out, but the work does him good. 

Better wear the blue than bear the blues. 

The Blue Ribbon is the ensign of Temperance, but the blues are 
the melancholy which g^ws out of excess. 

Better wee fire to warm than big fire to bum. 
Better work for nothing than become lazy. 

It is really so. Gentlemen who have retired from business 
often take up an unpaid occupation to koep themselves froza 
absolute wearmess of life. 
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Between right and wrong there is no middle path. 

Thongh a great many try to make one, they can never succeed. 

There is a right way and a wrong, 
You cannot travel iSoth along. 
Choose this or that without delay, 
But don't pretend a middle way. 

Between said and done a race may be nm. 

It is greatlv desired that they may very nearly keep pace with 
each other. Said will be a little ahead, but Done should follow at 
his heel. 

Between two fires one finds it too hot. 

Two to one is no fun. We may answer one questioner, but two 
brow-beaters beat us altogether. 

Between two liars the truth comes out* 

Between two stools we come to the groimd. 

Beware of a dog that barks little, but makes his teeth 
meet. 

Beware of a man of two faces. 

Beware of a man who has quitted his friend, 
His friendship with you will soon come to an end. 

Beware of a man who has nothing to lose. 
He is reckless, and raves like a mad dog. 

Beware of a woman who says she " hates gossip*" 
She is pretty sure to be up to her neck in it* 

Beware of bees in your bonneti 

Some caU them "hobbies," "maggots,'* or "fads/* See " Be- 
ware of crotchets in your crowUi" 

Beware of brawlers and crawlers* 

Men who, either by ncHse Or by craft, ti!y to make something tor 
themselves are to be avoided. 

Beware of building speculators and buildings' peculators. 

"We saw a misprint in the newspapers, and copied it into this 
sentence. It is wonderful how we sometimes stumble on the truth 
by accident. 

6 
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Beware of crotcliets in your crown. 

. Persons who have them become a nuisance. One man of my 
acquaintance never finished a conversation without recommending 
Morrison's pills, another drags in Anglo-Israelism, and a third is 
of horses horsey. Nothing in the world is half so important as our 
friend's one craze : 

'* As Paganini played one string, 
This other nixmy harps one tmng.*' 

Beware of daggers of gold. 

These stab at honesty. Many a character has been filaaghteied 
by bribes. Love of gold may stab our piety. 

Beware of error sugared with truth. 

Nothing is more likely to impose upon you than false doctrine 
disguised with a smattering of truth. 

Beware of gifts that Gk)d never gave. 

Touch not things which have been gained by knavery ; {»reiend 
not to talents which you do not really possess. 

Beware of having more notion than motion. 

We see everywhere persons who know more than they practise, 
and have more conceit than industry, more doctrine in the head 
than holiness in the life* Let such men serve us as beacons. 

Beware of having sticky fingers. 

Li handling public money, some have need to hear this warning. 
In such matters care must be extreme. Here Caesar's wife must 
not only be innocent, but beyond suspicion. 

Beware of " heavy Ti^et " ! Carry an umbrella. 

Yet the " heavy wet " we mean cannot be kept ofif by an umbrella^ 
for it falls inside the man. Let him shut his mouth against it. 

Beware of idols arid idlers. 
Beware of men made of molasses. 

Persons who are very plausible and excessively polite hav6 
generally some design upon you, as also religionists who call you 
•*dear" the first time they see you, and are for ever prating of a 
love which lies only on their lips, and li^ even there. 
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Bewaro of mottle in a blind horse. 

He is apt to doah ioto danger. He must go, and he doea not see 
i^ere. Uanj zealots oj'e so ignorant that they come under tliia 
proverb ; tlioy are dangeroua when, thej are not well giuded. 

Beware of rolls froni the brewer's basket. 

Nasty rolls they are wluoh come o( swimnimg heads and 



staggering legs. 
Beware of spooiiing and mooning. 



did before them. 
Beware of sun-strolcea and boGr-strokea. 



Beware of the angler with the golden hook. 

Money wiU bribe the most honest. If they do not look well to 
their dealingB. men will find Uieniselvea bongbt and sold before Ihey 
Ore well awani of it. Bowaro of palm-oil I 

Beware of the love which hits an eye to the larder. 

Suspicion that love ia aclfiah should put an end to the acquaint- 
Biico, One is reported to have stud, "Leave you, dear girl? 
Heverl So long aa you have a shilling," Cold mutton has 
entioed many men into the Idtohen who were supposed to come 
there for a certaiu lamb. 

Bewaro of the moss. Semember the massacre. 

___ St. Sartholomaw should bo an etomal warning to weak-kneed 






on women. 



"Bewaro of the paint," whether o 

Mivi. Partington was right when she would have nothing to do 
with Boantifiors of tie oomploiion. " Well," said she, " they 
may get np ever so many of their rostrums, bot, depend apoo it. 
tho 1ms people have \a do with bottles for it the better. Uy 
neighbour, Hib. Blutoh, has been using a bottle a good many 
voars for her complexion, and her noso looka like a niption of 
Mount Vocitoroua, with tho burning Inthor running all over the 
wmtjigioiis torritorv." Bewaro of such paint, whether it be for 
external or internul application I 
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Beware of the pottage whicli colours the nose. 

Keep clear of the pots in whioh it is brought : 
Pewter's a metal of dubious sort. 

Beware of the stone thou stumbledst at before. 

We shall be doubly guilty if we do not learn to avoid in future 
that which has already proved an occasion of sin to us. 

Beware of the sweet meat which will be followed by soup 
sauce. 

Certain sins are of that sort even in this life. 

Beware of those who are good-looking, but not good. 
Beware of two black eyes. 

Whether in your own head, or in the lovely face of a doubtful 
woman. 

Big mouthfuls are apt to choke. 

When men boast, or over-promise themselves, they expose them- 
selves to periL When men go in for great speoulations, or large 
ambitions, they run heavy risks. 

Big words from a weak stomach are poor things. 
Bills look best receipted. 

The Queen's likeness on a receipt stamp is a cheering work of 
art when seen at the foot of an account. 

Bills of accommodation are ills of abomination. 
May our uninitiated readers never know what this meam^^ 

Bind fast, and find fast, 

Keep ye tryst ever ; 
Strive weel, and thrive weel, 

Falter ye never. 

Birds of a feather flock together. 

"Being let gOj they went to their own company."— Acts iv. 23. 

Birds sing on a bare bough : 
believer, canst not thou ? 
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Birds that keep aloft escape tlie net. 

Hearts kepfc near to God are spared many temptations. 

Birds wlien full fledged must fly away : 
Young men should not on parents prey. 

The ill effects of young men loafing about in the old home are 
manifest to all. They grow dissatisfied with what their parents do 
for them, while their parents feel that they are a burden to them. 
They are in the worst state of dependence, are unfitted for future 
life, and take liberties which they will find it hard to give up when 
they are forced to go elsewhere. 

Bitter pills cure bitter ills. 

Bitter truth should be sweetly spoken. 

We should be anxious to cause no more offence than naturally 
goes with the truth itself. Goat your piUs with sugar. 

Biters in their turn are bitten ; 
So expect, for so it's written. 

Black care makes grey hair. 

Why do we indulge it when we are bidden to be careful for 
notiiing ? Are we so eager to make ourselves old P 

Black clouds yield silver showers. 

'* Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take ; 
The clouds ye so much dread 
Are big wim mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on your head.'' 

Black earth yields white bread. 
Black soils grow bright flowers. 

Adversity produces spiritual prosperity when sanctified by grace. 

Black will take no other colour. 

Yet the grace of God can remove the blackness of sin, and make 
us whiter tiian the snow. 

Blend serpent and dove : have both wisdom and love. 

Blow the wind never so fast, 
It will lower at last. 

Hope, therefore, that time will bring calm after tempest, joy 
after sorrow, rest after trouble. 
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Blue is blue, but there may be better blue. 

True and faithful, good and generous as a man may be, there 
may be others quite as gxx>d, if not better. 

Blue ribbon is better than blue ruin. 

Recommend Grospel Temperance everywhere, and specially 
recommend it by your own practice of it. 

Boast not of what thou hast : let God be magnified. 
Boast not what thou hast not, lest men thy brags deride. 

Boast not your wisdom : Satan knows more than you. 

Boil stones in butter, and you lose your pains. 

They will neither be soft nor palatable. Certain persons seem 
none tne better for all the kindness you can do them. 

Borrowed pots are apt to leak. 

They are a miserable makeshift and usually go home cracked. 

Borrowing may be tried once, but only once. 

Sudden need may come to any one, but the habit of running to 
others should not be formed, much less continued in. 

Both folly and wisdom grow with our years. 

Too often they seem to grow side by side. Some know better 
and do worse. Time makes some mellow, and others rotten. 

Both God and man hate pride. 

Even the man who is proud as Lucifer himself 46te8ts pride in 
others. 

Boughs that most with fruit aboimd, 
Bow themselves towards the ground. 

Fruitfulness fosters humility. 

Bought wit is better than short wit. 

Bought wit is not always worth what it costs. 

No. You can be so wounded by experience of your own foUy 
that no prudence throughout the future will ever heal it. It is far 
wiser to learn from the Word of Qod, and the Spirit of Gk)d, than 
to need the painful teaching of sorrow. 
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Bought wit lasts longest. 

It makes a deep impression on the memory, and usiiaUy remains 
for life. Its serious price helps its preservationf 

Bounce is the language of folly. 

Loud braying reveals a certain creature by no means famed for 
wisdcMlL 

Boundless misery is met by boundless mercy. 

This is the essence of gospel truth. Let the miserable try it. 

Boys will be boys. 

Yet it is well for us and for them to rememb^ that '^ boys will 
be men''; and that — 

The boy who best learns all he can, 
Will b^t succeed when he's a man. 

Brag and Bounce don't weigh an ounce. 
Brag is a good dog, but Holdfast is bettert 
Bragging sportsmen bag few birds. 

Bread baked must be eaten. 

Either by ourselves or somebody. Our conduct has results, and 
very sad ones, too, in some cases. 

Break the Qg^^ and no bad bird will come of it. 

End the matter while yet the evil is only in thought and plan, 
lest it become an overt act of wrong. 

Break up family jars, and cover old scars. 
Breviiy is a fine thing in a speech. 

Want of study, and want of really knowing what one is driving 
at, must bear the blame of many a long and weary talk. Hence a 
short speech is usually of better quality than a long one * and if it 
is not, it is all the better that it is short. 

Bribes throw dust into eyes 
Of men who else were wise. 

This bribing takes a thousand shapes, and operates on men who 
would soQin the influence if they were aware of its operation. 
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Brick by brick bouses are built. 

Steady plodding will accomplish anything. 

By many strokes the work is done, 
Which cannot be performed at one. 

Bridesmaids may soon be made brides. 

One wedding usually brings on another, ''and so the world 
wags.'* Those who play second fiddle well, will one day rise to be 
principal performers. 

Bring Tip a raven, and it pecks out your eyes. 

Alas, that ingratitude should be so common as to have produced 
and justified tms proverb ! Ingratitude is ravenous cruelty. 

Bring up your boy to nothing, and he'll be a rogue. 

He will have nothing to do, and he will do it diligently. Of 
course he will run into bad company, and wicked men and the 
devil together will soon make a tool of him. 

Broken eggs can never be mended. 

So is it with many a broken vow, a plighted troth, a spoUess 
character, a hopeful usefulness. 

Broken friendship may be soldered, but it is seldom sound. 
Brotherly love is the livery of God's servants. 

'' We know that we have passed from death unto life, beoaofle 
we love the brethren." — 1 John iii. 14. 

Busy tongues make idle hands. 

It's wof ul to have a house full of cacklers, and never an eggf 
from the whole of them. While they talk about everything, they 
do nothing. 

Buttons all right are husbands' delight. 

What vexation may be caused by neglect of such a little thbg as 
a button ! Let wives think nothing trivial which tends to peace. 

Buy a bit of flannel, never mind ribbons. 
Buy at market, but sell at home. 

One is not sure of the wisdom of this ; but we suppose there Is 
something in it, or it would not be a proverb. Very much iaiis^ 
depend upon whether you can find purchasers near homct 
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Buy not on trust ; down with tlie duet. 



Buy one fine thing, and yoa must buy ten mora 

Thus the piiuio oa the hire Byatem leads to no end of puichasea, 

B bonnd to have a, 
it hare a cat : of oonne, the 

Buy sixpenny-worth of stick-to-it. 

Ap^icatioa and peiaeveranoe ore neoeBaaiy. Some peisonB are 
averjQung bf turns and notiung bng, and theielore thej uorer 
suoceed in anything. 

Buy the best : things may cost less, and be worthless. 

Horrible oheapneu ia ruining both bayer, aeller, and producer. 
II we get thiogt for lew money, theie ia lees material or less wotk 
in them, and mey are Boon worn oat. 

By digging and digging the truth is discoTered. 
By doing nothing we do HI. 
By drops and wets Jack's money sweats. 
By everyone minding his own business work is done. 
By frequent tiying Troy was won, 
All things by trying may be done. 
By loaning and squabbling one loseth one's liiend, 
But squanng and Settling liMip peaM to the end. - 
By losing present time we lose all time. 
EUooe we hanla LruUi no time hut time 

By our bwil toothache we learn 
To pity othOTs in our turn. 

" A fellow feeling nukes us wondrous kind.' 

By p^sereranoo the snail reached the ark; 




No doaht the snails started eatly, u&dbyliooiriiiffUil?..^ 

the »rk, and w«re saved an purely m the groflioanda. Vfilhtrm 
Inhiiooi^Irt: — 

" They wtiD but slnwly pat-M are 
By pludding oa may Irnvvl fu," 
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By saying nothing you may pass for wise. 

Who is to know to the contrary ? " Mother,** said the girl, ** if I 
hold my tongue at the party they will think I am a fool.'' *^ Never 
mind, child,'' said the old lady, ** if you axe quiet they will only 
think YOU a fool ; but if you begin talking they will know you are. 
So hold your tongue.*' 

By staring at the moon men stumble into the ditch. 

Great questions and speculations lead men into errors, both 
doctrinal and practical. It would be better if these superior persons 
would have sense enough to mind the more common truths and the. 
more practical duties. We are afraid that it cannot be said of 
certain of them— 

** He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphysic wit can fly." 

« 

By the street of By-and-by we come to the house of Never, 

Then shun the road, my youthful friends ; 

Work on yet while you may ; 
Let not old age o'ertake you as you slothf ully delay, 
Lest you shomd gaze aroimd you, and discover with a sigh, 
You have reached the house of '* Never" by the street of 

« By-and-by." 

By the thread we unwind the skein. 

Oct the thread of the matter and follow it np, and it will be all 
straight before you. For instance, know the love of Gk)d, and then 
all that he does will be explainable. 

By timely mending save much spending. 



Saginss of a more Sptritttal ^ort. 



Be all for Christ, since he is all for thee. 

Welcome, great guest, this house, mine heart. 

Shall all be thine ; 

I will resign 
Mine interest in every part. 
Only be pleased to use it as thine own 
Tor ever, and inhabit it alone. 
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Be ballasted with grace, that you be not blown over with 
temptation. 

Bo holy in commerce and converse. 

Luther ^ays, '' Holiness consisteth not in a cowl, nor in a garment 
of grey. When God purifies the heart by faith, the mar^t is sacred 
as well as the sanctuary." 

Be holy, kind and true always, 
If you would live an angel's days. 

Be jealous for God ; for he is a jealous God. 

*' I the Lord thy God am a jealous God." — Ex. xx. 6. " I have 
been vexy jealous for the Lord God of hosts."—! Kings xix. 14. 

Be not hot in prayer and cold in praise. 

Be not idle in the means, nor make an idol of the means. 

That is to say, neither neglect public worship and Christian 
ordinances, nor so put your trust in them as to forget that they 
are nothing without Otoi, 

Be sick o/seU and sick /or Christ. 

O happy sickness, where the infirmity is not to death, but to life, 
that Grod, may be glorified by it I ** — Qfiarles, 

Beauty and bounty unite in Ohrist Jesus. 

Happy combination ! All that enraptures, and all that enriches. 

Begin praying, continue watebing, and you will end with 
praising. 

Take care of prayer, and prayer will take caro of everything else. 

Begin the web, and God will send you thread. 

If it is a holy or charitable work, seek the divine help, and begin 
at once in confidence that he will supply the need of his own cause. 

Begin the year with godly fear. 

Behind a frowning providence God hides a smiling face. 

Believe God's promise, and he will receive thy prayer. 

If we will not give God credit for being true, we cannot expect 
)um to give credit to our prayers for being sincere, 
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Believe and live. 

This is the message of the gospel. It should be a proverb in 
every land. Cowper has said of it : — 

*' Oh how unlike the complex works of man, 
Heaven's easy, artless, unencumbered plan ! 
Ko meretricious graces to beguile, 
Ko clustering ornaments to clog the pile ; 
From ostentation as from wea^ess n*ee. 
It stands like the cerulean arch we see, 
Majestic in its own simplicity. 
Inscribed above the portal from afar. 
Conspicuous as the brightness of a star. 
Legible only by the light they give. 
Stand the soul-quickening words — * believb and live.' " 

Believers are Christ's own, and lie is their own. 

Believers are not fieefrom sin, that is their burden; but 
thej are not free to sin, that is their blessing. 

Believers are worthies of whom the world is not worthy. 
Believers in Jesus are receivers from Jesus. 

Matthew Henry says: — ^This excludes proud boasting, that we 
have nothing but we have received it ; and silences perplexing fearsy 
that we want nothing but we may receive it. 

Believers sin less, but they are not sinless. 

Yet faith will ultimately kill sin. The evU it has driven out 
of us should be viewed as a pledge that it will conquer evil 
altogether. 

Believing in Christ should not exclude sorrow for sin, nor 
sorrow for sin exclude believing in Christ. 

Faith and repentance all must find ; 

But yet we daily see 
They mffer in their time and kind, 

In manner and degree. 

But, be our conflicts short or long, 

This commonly is true. 
That wheresoever faith is strong, 

Kepentance is so too. — Joseph Hart, 

Better be a poor man and a rich Christian than a rich man 
and a poor Christian. 
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Better be new-born than high-born. 

The regenerate possess a nobler nature than the proudest of 
earth's nobflity if they are not bcnn from above. 

Better be than seem. 

Tet, liord, the doable grace impart : 

Give me the open, upright heart. 
Then shall I seem to Uyo to thee, 

And ht all that I seem to be. 

Better be troubled /or sin than hy sin. 

Conscience troubled for sin may lead to repentance and salvation , 
but the re»salts of sin are terrible. 

Better beg one's bread with Lazarus here, than one's 
water with Dives hereafter. 

True, but how terrible to have Lazarus' miseries in this life, and 
the ridi man's woes in the next ! Let me not be a poor, bad man ! 

Better holiness without comfort than comfort without 
holiness. 

Better nail your heart to the cross than your ears to the 
pulpit. 

That is to say, true love to Jesus is better than slavishly following 
any human preacher, and accepting all that he may say. 

Better the least in Christ than the greatest out of him. 

Better unborn than unsaved. 

" I wish," said Voltaire^ " I had never been bom.'* 

" O blessed be Gk)d," cried Uallyburton^ ** that ever I was bom/* 

Better walk by faith than talk of faith. 
Better walk with God than talk with kings. 
Beware of hidings of heavenly tidings. 
Seware of the time when ** the door is shut." 

Ghreat solemnity should attend the thoughts of that hour : for 
**when once the Master of the house has risen up, and hath shut 
to the door ; *' all knocking will be in vain. 
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Bless God for your afflictions, and your afflictions will be 
your greatest blessings. 

Amid my list of blessings infinite, 

Stands uiis the foremost, " That my heart has bled/'— Yotfn^. 

Bless God heartily though he afflicts thee heavily. 
Very wisely Frent^ enquires :— 

'* When then hast thanked thy Gk>d for every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? " 

Bless the Lord to-day ; he blesses you every day. 

Broken-hearted penitents and whole-hearted seekers please 
God well. 

Brown bread with the gospel is good fare. 

So she thought who had nothing but bread and water, and yot 
exclaimed, <* What ! all this and Sirist too ?** 

Build on the rock and fear no shock. 

How firmly they stand. 

Who, piercing ue sand. 
Have reached and have built on the durable rook! 

The wind and the wave, 

However they rave, 
Shall assault them in vam with impetuous shock 

By nature we are vessels of wrath and vassals of sia« 
By prayer prevail, if strength should fail. 
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[ACKLINGI^ is not laying, and promising is not 
paying. 

Creditors who have waited long for their money are 
well aware of tiiia, and their patience grows feeble as 
the false promise is repeated. Thomas Fuller says, 

'' Creditors have better memories than debtors, and are great 

observers of days and times.'' 

Call me, and I'll call thee. 

Puff me, and I'll puff thee. Mutual-admiration societies are very 
common. Some seem to be in league to support each other's false- 
hoods : the Indians represent one man as saying, < < There's a tiger ! " 
whereupon the other backs him up by saying, << There's Ids tail ! " 
This joining of hand with hiuid will not save the guilty. 

Call me cousin, but cozen me not. 

Don't use your relationship as scissors to shear me with. Don't 
try to creep up my sleeve. 

Call me not Olive till you see me gathered. 

So uncertain is human life, that we cannot judge it to be either 
happy or good till we reach the end of it. 

Call me what you like, but don't call me too late for dinner. 

Uncle jRemus says, *^ It's a mighty deaf nigger that doesn't hear 
the dinner-horn.'' Most people take a great interest in feeding 
time. However, it is an animal business. 

Call me wise, and I will allow you to be a judge. 

Of course you will ; but in this case there will be two of us who 
are not wise, and by no means good judges. 

Camomile — the more you tread it the more you spread it. 



In this it is like a persecuted opinion, or grace in the heart. The 
more the true Israelites are afflicted, the more they multiply. 

** Candidly but cautiously," said the wise man. 

So should we alwavs speak. The truth by all means, but that 
truiii with caiition ; for mere are so many lying upon the catch, 
that one has need to look at his words twice before he speaks them. 
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Candles in the daytime are the light of folly. 

Yes, and the height of follytoo. Yet how commonly are they 
seen in churches nowadays ! We wax wroth at the slghtl 

Candles on altars are a mark 
That the parson's in the dark. 

His Roman candles will not help him : the poor man is blind. 

Candles on the altar 
Prove Protestcuits falter. 

Many other signs there are of this faltering. Men put up with 
anything nowa&js. Even in Scotland, the modem backbone is 
not so firm as the ancient. Sometimes we say to ourselves, when 
we see Popish ornaments — 

'* Oh, were John Knox but here 
To clear out all this gear ! " 

Can't I be your friend without being your fool ? 

Must I carry out your silly notions in order to be on good terAis 
with you ? 

Care brings us clouds which bring no rain, 
It veils the sun, but all in vain. 

Beecher said, *^ And yet men love to nurse their oares, and seem 
as imeaenr without some fret as an old friar would bd without his 
hair girdle." 

Care is no cure, and covet is not have it. 
Care killed the cat, but sobered the kit. 

Young people are the better for a little care, but older folks ard 
apt to be overcome by it. 

Care will kill a cat though she has nine lives. 

Men are killed by worry, not by work. Let us turn an old song 
to better acooimt, and sing : — 

" Begone, dull care ! 

I pray thee begone from me ; 
Begone, dull care ! 

By faith I will banish thee. 
Long time thou hast been tanying here ; 

Ajid fain thou wbuldst me loll ; 
But now I have learned to trust in God 

Thou never shalt have thy will;" 
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Careless prayers ask a denial. 

Certainly they will get it. How can we expect God to answer us 
when our own heart does not answer to our words ? 

Carry an umbrella when it's dry ; do as you like when it's wet. 

A few eccentric persons alwa3rs carry their ginghams ; but th6 
most of us care rather for the spirit of this proverb, and try to be 
prepared for danger when none is yet visible. 

Carry no sticks to the wood : add no mire to the slough* 

There is sin enough in the world without our increasing it. There 
are sticks enough in the world's wood, and there is mire enough 
in the world's dough ; why add thereto ? Hay grace be given us 
to diminish evil, bum the sticks, and drain the slpugh ! 

Carry not fire in one hand, and water in the other. 

Let not your conduct be sdf -contradictory. Bo not preach ttid 
gospel in words, and deny it in works. 

Carry your eyes in your own head. 

Judge for yourself. Don't make another your guide. 

Casks are soon set rolling. 

Some men are always ready to change. Oldham says of one of 
these fot-ever-^roUing folks — 

** More changing than the weather-cock, his head 
Ne'er wakes witii the same thoughts he took to bed." 

Cast not a clout till May is out. 

It will be found by experience that one had better keep on wintcif 
Nothing till June^ for our weather is so treacherous. 

Cast not dirt into the well which gives you water* 

Find not fault with those who feed you^ nor with the trade which 
6upport8 you, nor with the Lord who gives you all things. 

Cast up your books, or your books will cast up you. 

Bankrupts are afraid to look to their accounts, and so everything 
gets into a muddle, and goes to ruin. 

Oaten the hare before you sell her skin. 
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Catch the squirrel before you sell its tail. 

These two proverbs forbid our making too sure of our hopes. The 
man who sold the bear's skin before he had killed it, was eaten by 
that bear, skin and all. 

Cats always fall on their feet. 

So do some men seem to prosper under all circumstances. Like 
the three legs of the Manx pennji they are always standing. 

Cats are honest when the meat is out of reach 
Many who are not cats come under this category. 

Cats can't catch fish if they won't wet their feet. 

We must consent to some discomfort if we are to get on in the 
-world, or hope to accomplish any useful design. This proverb ifl 
thus rhymed : — 

« Fain the cat would fishes eat, 
But she*s loth to wet her feet." 

Cats in mittens catch no mice. 

Persons who are fastidious in dress seldom accomplish much. A 
minister who preaches in gloves is usually too fine a gentleman to 
move men's consciences. 

Cats know the ways of cats. 

Certain classes of people know one another's ways, which cannot 
be comprehended by strangers. 

Cause not thy weaker brother to offend ; 
But to the needy helpful succour send. 

Caution id the parent of safety. 

Cease from dispute which causeth iU blood. 

Plutarch B&jB : — 

"Where two discourse, if the one's anger rise^ 
The man who lets the contest fall is wise." 

Cease not loving because of hasty words. 
Forget them, and begin again. 

Cease not to pray, and hammer away. 

Mix efforts with prayer. Cease neither from actidn ncttr supplictU 
Hon, ** Trust in God, and mind your own business.'' 
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I Cease play when it ceases to te jjlay. 

When bad tamper creeps in becaose (lie weaker does not liko to 
be beatsi, drop tne game. It is meant for pleasure ; end it when 

CeDSUTB from the tad is true praise. 

"Wbuii Agcsitaia beard any persons praised or consnred, bfl 
Kmorked that it wM as nBcessiuy to know the cbariLoterB of the 
oritica OS the ohiLTacter of the pomon. of wbom they spoke. Slandef 
is the homage which vme pBya to virtue. If the wicked praised as, 
we ahould have to ask with the Stoiu, " Wtttt have I done wrong, 
tliat these fellows should speak well of mc f " 

Change of weather ia the diacoui-se of foola- 

*' In England, if tnro are oonveraiiig tug^tber. 
The subject begins with the state of the weather ; 
And 'tis ever the same, both with fonng and with old, 
Tis sure to be either too hat or too oald. 
Tis either too wet, or else 'tis loo dry ; 
The glass is too low, or else 'tis too high : 
But u all had their wishes onoe jumbled together, 
Pray who upon earth oould live in such weather ? 
It geeineth to me that it's best as it bo. 
And one thing is sum, they would never agree. 
There's com in the markets, there's hay in the mangers, 
And that's more than there'd be if men were the rungen. 
Jack would dry up the wheat to got in his hay ; 
We should have no more turnips If Tom had his way : 
But thanks to the goodness that rules altogether, 
Suy whatover they like they can't oiler the weather," 

L Character ia a mau's best uapital. 

It is the baokbonc of su(y:ess, ospemally with those employed by 
other*. Yonng man, sea that you do not impoveriiih youreelf by 
wasting this precious etock-in-Uwle of life. 



f Charge at your pleoaure, but give u 
Cheap or dear, Bll to the brim. 



) good meuBure. 



i Charity breml has hard crusts : bread of your own u 
butes »weet. 
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Charity gives itself rich, covetousness hoards itself poor. 

'* There was a man, thongh some did count him mad, 
The more he gave away the more he had/' 

Charity is never so angelic as when its htuid is hidden by 
its wing. 

Charity is the salt of riches. 

Sprinkle a good deal of it over your income. Be not one of 
those of whom Sidney Smith said ihat they were ** ready to act the 
good Samaritan, without the oil and the twopence.'' 

Charity lives at home, but walks abroad. 

Charity should be warmest when the season is coldest. 

Then is the time for coals and blankets, and the more the merrier. 
It will warm your hearts to warm poor people's bodies. 

Charity to the soul is the very soul of charity. 

Cheerfulness is the sunshine of the heart. 

It is the fine weather of the soul, and makos the face to shine. 
Oh, for more of it ! 

Cheerfulness smoothes the road of life. 

It either gathers out the stones, or else trips so liglitly orer them 
that they are not noticed. 

Chide thy friend in private, praise him in public. 

The first will prove that thy faithfulness is full of love, and the 
second that thy love is not ashamed to own itselfi Tins xb what 
thou wouldst expect of him, therefore so act towards him. 

Children and chicken, must ever be picking. 

** Little and often " is said to be the rule ; but some children pre- 
fer a good deal and often. It is cruelty to keep growing ohildi^ti 
without their meals, or even to delay them very long beyond the 
proper hour. Boys can eat anything, and any quantity. It has 
been tartly observed, that a boy's appetite is always in apple-pie 
order. 

Children and dogs love lovable people. 

By a strange instinct, the young dogs find out kind folk. Men 
with whom doHdren and dogs make friends are seldom bad-natured. 
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Children are certain cares, tut uncertain comforta. 

Cliil<lren have ■wide ears and long tongues. 

So with the child who luoliod sharply at a Tuitor, and hsitig ashed 
what he meant by it, replied, " I wanted to Hoe if jou had a drop 
in your aye ; I heard mother say you had frequently," 

I Children may make a ricli man poor, but thfy mtiko a 
poor man rich. 
Was not this the Baying of BUliop Ball, when at JWaltham 
Abbey? One who Ban " ' ' '' ' "" ' 

they that make a, rich lu 
thoy that make a pool m 

Children never tell what thoy don't know. 

They ato best sent out of the way when things tire talked of 
whioh you do not wish roportod. 

Children speak words ; men shoiild speak things. 

It U to bo feared that wo have rnany old children about, and very 
few well-grown men. 'Wuids ore many, and works are few. 

Chins without beards aro better than heads without brains. 
Young men, when wise, are to be profcrrcd tj^ those without ernse, 
who have not even yonth to excuse their foUy. When Queen 
Elizabefh had sent a somewhat young amhassadoc to a, forcijrn 
. and the Mng complained of it, the ambassador replied, "If 
Her Majesty had known that you measure wisdom by beards, she 
would have sent you a gout." 

\ Choice fiowors bloom in tho garden of affliction. 

Some (if US have there gathered sneh rosea and lilies as grow 
nowhere else. Sweet herbs of sago, and balm, antl a tliousand 
others grow in this garden, whose hedge is of thorns. 
He that enjoys a patient mind 
Can plensures in aSliction find. 



Chooso a Mt from a good cat. 



I Chooao not alone a proper mate, 
' But proper time to marry. 

MnroagTO too early or too late will prove a calamity. 
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Choose your friends with care, that you may have choice 
friends. 

The Burmese bid ns avoid sluggards, gnmiblers, the ungratefol, 
and the men who are always timorous. 

''A sleepy head, and discontented mind, 
The pugrims wisely quit and leave behind : 
So, too, th' imgratef ul, and the slave of fear. 
We hurry on and drop them in the rear." 

Choose your love, and then love your choice. 

Choose your wife from the wash-tub rather than the piano. 

Choose your wife on Saturday rather than on Sunday. 

When she is in her work-day clothes, and you can better see what 
she will be in common, every-day life. The same advice is put in 
another form, as follows : 

** When you would select a wife, 
Do not call on Sunday ; 
If you'd know her as ^e is. 
Better seek on Monday/' 

Chop, and there will be chips. 

Of course, if you attack any evil, there will be angry words and 
fierce replies ; but no true woodsman puts up his axe because he is 
afraid ox the chips. 

Circumstances alter cases, and faces, and paces. 

By the omission of a single circumstance a whole case may be 
made to seem other than it is. Change will soon affect the yac«« of 
men towards us, and alter their pace in journeying. This saying 
has also been used in legal matters. See the old story in merry 
Tales and Quick Answers: — ^*A husbandman in Zealand came 
before the chief ruler of the coimtry, whose bull had MUed the 
poor man's cow, and after he had leave to speak, he said, * My biUl, 
leaping over the ditch, hath killed your cow ; what is the law P ' 
The ruler, suspecting no deceit, answered, * Thou must pay for her.' 
Then the poor man said, * Sir, I failed in my tale, your bull haUi 
killed my cow.' The ruler, being a little taken back, said, * This 
is another matter,' but the poor man answered, * Verily, it is all one 
thing, and you have truly judged.' " 

Clean hands are better than clever hands. 

Much is made of cleverness nowadays ; but the devil is the 
cleverest of all, and yet he is the most wicked. 
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dean hands need no rings. 

Clean your own windows ; don't break other people's . 
Clean your tongue as well as your teeth. 
This is easier said than done. 

Geanliness is a fine life-preserver. 

Both as to body, food, air, and dwelling-place, this proverb bolds; 
for <' cleanliness is the seed of healthiness.'^ 

Close clipping makes thick hedges. 

So the carrying out of the law tends to make it a greater defence 
to righteousness. Or the proverb may mean, that when expenses 
are cut down, an estate grows to solid wealth. 

Close mouth and open eyes, 
Marks of men truly wise. 

Coaxing is better than scratching. 

Gentle behaviour is greatly to be preferred to rough ways. 

Cobbler, stick to your last. 

Parson, keep to your text. Tradesman, mind your businesa 

** Hing your bell, your crumpets vend ; 
Each must to lus trade attend.'* 

Cockneys on the spree are lunatics at large. 

One has only to see their conduct to feel that this is a very mild 
censure. ** 'Arry and *Arriet go on any how." 

Cold love soon grows colder. 

Comb a dog, and curl a dog ; still a dog is but a dog. 

Do what you will with some people, they are what they always 
were. Combing and curling only make dogs snarl the more. 

Come, Five-and-twenty ! Don't work to the tune of " Old 
Hundredth " ! 

Let not the young man copy the aged in the slowness which the 
infirmity of a^ necessarily en^nders. 
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** Committeo " is a noun of multitude, signifying many, 
but not signifying much. 

This is not yet a proverb in langoage, but its sense is generally 
admitted by all who have dealings with committees. How often 
committees commit themselves is equally well known. 

Common fame is much to blame. 

They s&j also, ''Common fame is a common liar" ; yet often 
<' where tnere's smoke there's fire " ; while another proverb salth, 
<* Common fame is seldom to blame." The truth lies between the 
two sayings : general repute 1^ usually a foundation in fact. 

• 

Compassion is of God, but passion is of the devil. 

Compassion will do more than passion. 

The kmdly warmth of the sun made the traveller take off his 
cloak, while the cutting wind could not tear it off, but made him 
bind it close about him ; so love does more than wrath. 

Confess that you were wrong yesterday ; it will show that 
you are wiser to-day. 

A very learned man has said, '* The three hardest words to pro- 
nounce in the English language are, ' I w^s mistaken * ** ; and when 
Frederic the Great wrote his letter to the Senate, *' I have just lost 
a great battle, and it was entirely my own fault " — Goldsmith says, 
''This confession displayed more greatness than all his victories." 

Conquer a dog before you contend with a lion. 

Better always accomplish the easier before you enter upon the 
harder task. Overcome your fellow mortal before warring with 
Gk)d. 

Consider well, I beg you so. 
Who you are, and what you do. 
Whence you come, and whither you go. 

If men would only think, they would be far more likely to go 
right. Surely it must be the first duty of an intelligent being to 
con^der his own position towards God. 

Constat dropping wears the stone. 

Perseverance and importunity conquer. It is rhymed thus : — 

Of all.the proverbs none is better known 
Than " Constant dropping wears away a stone.' 



»> 
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Constant occupation removes temptation. 

In a great meaauro it dooa so. David siimed. witli Bitthsheba 
when be Btay ed at home from buttle, and woa resting an Ms bed in 
the day-tiine. 

Content is health to the sick, and riches to the poor. 

That is to aay, it makes the aok man'a mind well, and gi«B fie 
poor man sutistiiction in the litfle which, he possesses. One saj^s, 
" I do not love sufferings, and yet I love to suffer when God wills iL 
I am not fond of the burden whioh I carry, and yet I am fond of 
carrying it when the Lord would have me do so." 

Content thyself with knowing what ia boiling in thine 
own pot. 

Contontmont comes of the heart, not of the house, 

Isaaa Walem, himself a nuan of a very cheerful, contented spirit, 
relates tbo following anecdote : " I knew a man who had health 
nnd riches, and several honses, all beautiful and well-fimitihed, 
who often troubled himself and hia family to remove from one to 
another of them. On being askxid by a fnend why he removed so 
often from one houaa to another, he. replied that it was in order to 
find content in some of them. But his friend, knowing Yaa temper, 
told him that, if he would find content in any of his houses, he 
must IcBVQ himself behind, for content can never dwell but with a 
meek and quiet soul." 

Contentment makes a fast a foast. 

Contentment makes much of littlo ; greed makes little of 
much. 
Contentment, soys FvUer, conedfltoth not in heajrinff more fool, 
but in taking away some fire. ContcuCmont finds mullvm inparvo: 
it bath a quick eye with which to spy out bcne&tj. 
Contmitmont from u little gift 
A heap of precious joy will df t. 

Oool head and warm heart ; 
Theeo should no^'er be apart. 

Lest wo should be carried avray by ezvitcmant, and lose t 
balance of mind. 

Cool ovens bake no biscuits. 

Men without zeal accomplish little. 
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Copy the cows, and tliink moro than you eay. 

Thej obew tbe cud, and hold their ^atx. Usaf would be better 
men ij they gave less bellow, and more butter. 

Coughing is catching. 

When November ixanm, all the membBM o! the family m down to ] 

Burkiug. At church the miniater'a "Let na pniy" iBundecstoodto ] 

mean ' ' Let us caugh. ' ' Some part of the noughing might be | 

■nppreesed — this we condemn ; a part U real affliotion — thia we pity, i 

" Couldn't help it " doean't mend it. 

Frequent ia the eiousc, " I couldn't liclp it." It iocn not com- 
fort the injured party, and it la seldom true. Tho CthoIcb very 
wieoly eaj, " Anking my pardon <laca not euro the biunp you ma^ 
on ray (orohead." 

Counsel must be followed as well as praised. 

There is no use in hearing the gospel and admifin^ the senium, 



Counsel over cups is ci-azj', 

Dronkarda are never good adviBera. 

Count money after your own kin. 

In trade transoctiDnB deal with relatives as yon would wiUi 
strangers, so far oa mBthoda of business are concerned. Thia rule 
is a wise one, and proraotos love. 

Count not your chickens before they are hatched. 

We have known some not only count them, but sell them, and 
spend the money ; and pretty fowls they looked when the tima 
came to deliver the birds, and they had none ! We found in a 
small collection of Singhalese proverbs the foUowing tale, whioh 
reminds us of the milkmaid and her eggs: " A person who hod a 
drum -stick tree in his garden, when he saw the fii^t blossoms on it, 
fell to thinking about the way the dmm-sticks they would produce 
should bo tied into bundles ; from that be passed on to a speculation 
about the profits that would accrue to Tiiin by selling tiem, and the 
trade he c«nld carry on with thtB money, and the extensive trade 
which, in course of time, he would be able to carry on with foreign, 
countries with ships of his own ; and tlio store-honsea that Hhoi2d 
be built for foreign goods ; and as the drum-stick tree seoi 
obstroct the way to the store-houses, he cut it down," 



I 
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Courage is the salt of character: put your fears in this 
brine. 

Courage needs eyes as well as arms. 

We must not blindly rush into danger. Fearless need not be 
heedless. True courage is not cousin to rashness. 

Courageous foe is more to be admired than cowardly 
friend. 

Courtesy costs little, but buys much. 

When old Zechariah Fox, the great merchant of Liverpool, was 
asked by what means he contriyed to realize so large a fortime as 
he poss^used, his reply was, *< Friend, by one article alone, in which 
thou mayest deal too, if thou pleasest— -civiHty.*' 

Covetousness is the pimishment of the rich. 

But the poor may suffer from it too. Covetousness is the hunger 
which comes from eating. 

Cowards dread a pigmy's blows ; 
Heroes conquer giant foes. 

Cowards should stop in their castles. 

Then they can brag without testing their boasts. 

Cows forget that they were calves. 

Elderly persons fail to remember that they were once yotmg 
themselves, and so they do not make allowance for the juveniles 
around them. 

Creaking waggons are long on the road. 

The proverb means the same as that which says, ''Creaking dioors 
keep long upon their hinges." Feeble lives are often long ones. 

Credit won by lying is quick in dying. 

For very soon the falsehood is found out. Truth is like a cuckoo, 
you cannot hedge it in, nor prevent its voice being heard. 

Crest or no crest, do your best. 

He is noble who does nobly. Shirt sleeves, or arms without a 
coat, make a capital coat of arms. 
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Crooked Lane is a dirty road. 

Policy, trickiness, duplicity, these are all foul ways. 

Crooked questions ask for crooked answers. 

Crow and com should not be in the same field. 

We should endeavour to keep our holy work free from evil in- 
fluences. This is hard work, for crows fly over hedg^es ; yet we can 
keep the clappers going by entering our protest. 

Crow not; croak not. 

Be neither a boaster, nor a grumbler. 

Crows have no cause to blame rooks for being black. 

Yet black hates black, and here's the tug of war. , The poker rails 
at the tongs, and the frying-pan calls the tea-kettle smutty. 

Crow-bars swallowed strengthen the back. 

Hard things, when patiently endured, tend to increase our mental 
and spiritual strength. An old friend of mine told me in my youth 
that I should have to swaUow many bu^-fagots cross-ways. I 
have done so, and have found the process of great service in 
clearing the throat. 

Cultivate your roses, but not on your noses. 

Boses on noses grow without watering, but readily come from 
vinous aiid beery liquidation. A seedy-looMng individual said to 
one of his companions, '* I have just seen a picture, only a few 
inches square, for which the owner paid a great sum of money. I 
should be sorry to spend my money like that." Some one who 
stood by, answered, <' You have paid more for a smaller picture 
than that." ** I have ? Where is it ? ** ** On the tip of your.nose." 

Curiosity is ill-manners in another's house. 

Nobody likes a guest to be piying and poking his nose into 
private affairs. 

Of Paul Pry we fight shy. 

Curses and chickens come home to roost. 
What a full hen-house some men wiU have ! 

Cursing men are cursed men. 

For curses are like processions, which go their round and co^ne 
l)pme again. 
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Curved is the line of beauty ; 
Straight is the line of duty. 
Walk in the last, and thou shalt see 
The former ever foUow thee. 

Custom in sin kills conscience of sin. 

Wrong can be bo often done that the doer thinks he is right. 

Custom is the plague of wise men, the idol of fools. 
Cut no more than you can eat. 

Specially referring to your finger, or your hand. 

Cut the loaf fair if you eat it all. 

Housekeepers don't like to see food carved unfairly : only selfish 
and rude persons would be guilty of such conduct. 3ut fools and 
clowns are not all gone to Qotham. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 

Longer or shorter according to the measure of the stuff. Out- 
goings must be regulated by incoming^. 

Cut your wisdom teeth as early as you can* 

Have as little as possible sown in the field of folly, for it is bad 
harvesting. He is wise truly who is wise early. 

Cutting off a mule's ear won't make him a horse. 

Mere change of appearances is of little value. *To take away 
some one glsuring folly will not change a man's nature. The 
proyerb is Creole. The Italians say, <*Cut off the dog*s tail, and 
he remains a dog.'* 



^agtnfljsf of a more Spiritual Sort 



Can pride and grace 
PweU in one place ? 

They squeeze in somehow, but they can never agree. 

Carnal joys breed sorrow, but spiritual sorrows breed joy. 

Earth's entertainments arc like thoHC of Jaol : 
Her left hand brings mo milk ; her right a nail. 
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Carnal men love the God that they make, but not the Gk)d 
that made them. 

Carnal minds may hear and wonder ; 
Gracious souls will hear and ponder. 

Carry an appetite to God's house, and you will be fed. 

A notable preacber said: ''The hearer sometimes complains, 
< There was no food for my soul,' when the truth is, thexe was ne 
soul for the food.*' 

Change not thy faith with changing times. 

The gospel never alters ; alter not in thy belief of it. These are 
ill times. Not without cause does tiie Scotch believer cry : — 

'' There's nae gospel noo, lassie, 
There's nae covenant blood : 
There's nae altar noo, lassie, 
There's nae Lamb o' Gk)d. 

'' There's nae Chalmers noo, lassie. 
There's nae gude M^Oheyne ; 
And the dear, dear cross they preached, lassie, 
The dear, dear cross is gane. 

'' Folks dinna want the cross, lassie. 
They've cutten down the tree ; 
And naebody believes in it 
But fules like you and me." 

Christ and a crust is heaven below. 

Christ became a man for you ; be a man for Christ. 

That was an instructive epitaph which was placed on the graVe of 
a converted soldier : — 

** When I was young, in wars I shed my blood, 
Both for my sing, and for my country's good ; 
In older years my care was chief to be 
Soldier to bim that shed his blood for me." 

Christ bore our curse, and We may Well bear his cross. 
Christ chooses us that we may choose him. 

Christ died that sinners might live. 

** boundless depth ! O love beyond degree ! 
The offended dies to set the offender free ! " 

Christ has come to us, that we might cOme to him. 
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Clirist has cords of love ; but he has also a rod of iron. 



Christ has many joint heirs, but 



a bottor t] 



Qo successors, 
com in the ba 



Christ 

Christ in the heart 

Christ is a great Saviour for great stnnera. 

Olirist is a x>bysician who asks no fees 

Christ is all in all to all his people. 

" Mr Christ, he is the heaven of heSTem : 
My Christ what ehaU I callF 
My ChriaC is first, my Christ is litst, 
Mf Christ ia all in ull." — Maxin. 

Christ is better with hia cross than the irorld with its 
crown, 
idii/iei/orrf wrote : "I know hia sackcloth and ofhes ore better 
than the fool's laughter." 

ChriBt is gone from our eyes, but abides in our hearts, 
Christ is in all behcvera, and all believers are in Christ. 
Chi-ist is not loved at all if not loved above all. 
Christ is our adornment as well as oui- atonement. 
Christ is our hope of gloiy, and the glory of our hope. 

t Christ is our mei-cy aud our merit, our myrrh and our 
mirror. 
Christ is our patron and our pattern. 
Ue spant hia lift) for us, and now ha reptoduoes his lifu h 



Topladg baa tha idea \a his verse — 

" Let thy Cross my will control i 

Conform me to my Uuide ; 

In the Manger lay m;^ soul. 

And Cruwfy my pride." 

Clu'ist is preparing saints for heaven, and heaven for aaintd. 
Christ is the soul's sole solace. 

" I have heard the voioo of Jeam, 
Tell me not of ought beside ; 
I baVD Been the face of Jesiu, 
All luy aoul is sutisBvd." 
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Christ is now with us, but soon we shall be with Chnst. 
Christ keeps no servants merely to wear a livery. 

Thoy have each an appointed service, and let them fulfil it. 

Christ lives /or believers and in believers* 

Christ may wait long, but he will not wait for ever. 

Christ not only gives life to repentance, but he gives 
repentance imto life. 

Christ pleads for us above ; let us plead for him below. 

Christ receives the Devil's castaways. 

In Mr, WhittfidiVs Memoir a memorable instance is recorded of a 
wretched woman who was led to hope in Christ Jesos by hearing 
the preacher say that Christ was willing to receive even the devil*£f 
castaways. How gloriously true is the expression ! 

Christ sends none away empty but those who are full of 
themselves. 

<* He hath filled the hungry with good things ; and the rich hO 
hath sent empty awiay." — Jjiuce i. 53. 

Christ sweetens our comforts and sanctifies our crosses. 
Christ takes possession (/us on earth, and/o/* us in heaven* 
Christ was born /or us that he might be bom in US4 

** If he had not lived for thee, 
Thou hadst died most wretchedly ; 
And two deaths had been thy iee.^^-^HerberU 

Christ was bom a man that we might be bom again. 

Christ was delivered for our sins that we might be 

delivered /row our sins. 

** If he had not died for thee, 
Thou hadst lived in misery, 
Two lives worse than ten deaths be." — Herbert, 

Christian names are everywhere ; 
Christian men are very rare. 

Christians may sin most when least tempted, and sin leasi 
when most tempted. 

Christ's actions are our patterns. 
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Ohrist's crimson blood cleanses crimson sin. 

Christ's cross is a happy burden. 

'' Christ's cross is the sweetest burden that ever I bore ; it is such 
a burden as wings are to a bird, or sails to a ship, to cany me 
forward to my harbour." — Rutherford, 

Christ's cross sweetens our crosses. 

Christ's merit covers our demerit. 

<< Coyer ^ is the Old Testament word for expiation and propitia- 
tion, and we rejMoe in it, notwithstanding the opposition of 
** philosophy falsely so called." Yet let no man wickemy say that 
<* unputed righteousness is a clean glove which covers a foul hand" * 
for whom the Lord Jesus covers he also cleanses. 

Ohrist's name on your heart proves that your name is on 
Christ's heart. 

""We love him, because he first loved us." Our love to him is 
the sure token of his peculiar love to us. 

Christ's riches are prepared for the poor. 

Bead Psalm Ixviii. 10. '^ Thy congregation hath dwelt therein : 
thou, O God, hast prepared of thy goodness for the poor." 

Christ's school is a free school. 

The penniless scholar is free to all his teaching. It must be 
without price, for it is priceless. 

Christ's soldiers fight best on their knees. 

The prayinpp legion is the thundering legion, and chases the 
enemy before it. 

Clocks need weights, and men need troubles. 
Afflictions by God's grace set our graces going. 

Cold prayers are called prayers, but are no prayers. 

They are prayers in name only. Their manner asks for a denial, 
and a denial wul be given them. 

Cold preachers make bold sinners. 

Imag^ining that there is no truth in religion preached so feebly, 
the ungodly take liberty to sin. 

Come over to Him whom you cannot overcome. 

Even to the Lord, against whom resistance is vain. 

8 
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Comfcrt of the promises comes to those who make con- 
science of the precepts. 

The promises often lose their sweetness beoaose we have been 
eating the grapes of Sodom. Obedient children receiye the kisa* 

Confession must be salted with contrition. 

Otherwise it is a mere form, and may be even an aggravation of 
the fault. 

Conformists to Christ are nonconformists to the world. 

<' Those who are bonnd for heaven must be willing to swim 
against the stream.'* — Matthew Henry, 

Conscience cannot speak peace till God speaks pardon. 

How can we be at peace with ourselves till we have reason to 
beUeve that Gh)d is at peace with ns ? 

Consciences and sonls were made 
To be the Lord's alone. 

It was a saying of Napoleon\ '< My dominion ends where that of 
conscience begins." 

Conviction may be without conversion, but there is no 
conversion without conviction. 

Com is cleansed with wind, and the soul with chastenings. 

The Lord nses trouble as a means, but he himself is the real 
purifier. <* I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction." 

Count upon trials, or you count amiss. 

"Whom the Lord loveth ho chasteneth." <* Man is bom unto 
trouble, as the sparks fly upward." It is as Master Bunyan saith : 

" A Christian man is never long at ease ; 
When one grief's gone, another doth him seize." 

Corruptions may slumber, but godliness must watch. 

So long as we live, the corruptions of the old nature will be ready 
to rise in rebellion, and they must be held down by divine grace 
working in us continual care. Quaint Berridge wisely says :— 
" And if the monsters round thy head 
Lay harmless down, like sheep. 
Yet never once surmise them dead. 
They have but dropped asleep." 



SAEE to be tme, nothing can need a lie, 

The fault that needs it most grows two thereby. 

Bacon has well said, ' ' A liar is a bravado toncrda 

God, and a coward towards roan." To eaoapo the cen- 

Bare of his fellows ho insidts bis God. To deny a fault 

) double it, and even to increase it a himdrBd times. Yet so 

monly do oliiJdreii fall into the evil, that one friend of ours, 

ng the picture of a boy in Ms garden, said to a, obild, " Come 

with me. and I will show you a boy that never told a lie." To this 



the child 



:e he ia not alire." 



Daub yourself with honey, and you will never want flies. 
The name of being very kind and generous will gathet around 

fou a swarm of loafers, who will coma for what they can get. In 
taly we had only to give a beggar a copper, and we wore snr- 
ronnded by a crowd of mendioanta whom nothing could keep ofl. 

Day by day life glides away. 

Bach day that's lived a mortal gains, 
Yet just so much the less remiuns ; 
Say, are we gaining life each day ? 
Or are we loBing every way f 

J)ay of' rest, of days the beet, 

A poet oolls the Sabbath, " Heaven once a week." 

Daylight will come, though the cock should not crow. 

Even if no one shoold proolaim it, God's word will be fulfilled. 

Viewing Ihe proverb from another point of view, it reminds na 

that oonceited persons are apt to think that the world depends upon 

thrm: and it does so, just as much as the day depends on the cock, 

^ The earth will revolve npon its own axis oven when we ore dead, 

^t and society will go on much the same aa it did when we mingled 

Bayl 
■ s 

B-Dead 



lylight will poop through a veiy small hole. 
Secrets arc made known bj very umple circumstaQccs. Truth ia 



disseminated by the weakest 
KDoad mon shall live, and living 



a shall dio. 
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Deaf people lose less than they think. 

Common talk is seldom worthy of being heard. Oh for cotton in 
one's ears when certain dackers are near I Tet in all soberness it is 
a serious trial to be deaf, and the thought of it brings to mind the 
epigram of our late friend, Sir John Burgoyne — 

<' You wish me a happy new year as a toast, 
And a kindly good act it appears ; 
But when you perceive I'm as deaf as a post 
You should wish me two happy new ears." 

Deal tenderly with a fresh wound. 

A new sorrow caUs for tender sympathy. 
Deal with the master rather than with the man. 

You may come to a more gainful conclusion, and you will know 
better where you are. Gro to God rather than to his ministers. 

Dear is often cheap, and cheap is often dear. 

Indeed, it is generally so in these days. But the word '' dear " 
hardly correct, it should be '* high-pnoed." 



IS 



Death deyonrs lambs as well as sheep. 

The young die as well as the old. Sir Richard Baker says :— 

'^ Think not thyself from death secure to rest 
For being young ; death loves the green fruit best." 

Death is a great leveller. 

" 'Earth to earth, and dust to dust ! ' 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and l^e old. 
Here the fearful and the bold. 
Here the matron and the maid, 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king 
Side by side lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust — 
< Earth to earth and dust to dust T " 

Death is still in the pot. 

It was the big pot on the prophets' fire of which it was first said, 
** There is death in the pot*' ; but now it is the pewter pot which 
has become the chosen shrine of death. What else is in the pot this 
deponent knoweth not ; but poverty, crime, and death certainly come 
out of it. 
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Debt makea iret. 

That is to say, when a man ia boneat ; bnt m 
fartable under it. Alrta, for their stupefied a 
upon a time,*^ says Sacon, '^ a m&ruhaat died tbat woa very far in 
debt. Hia goods and household atofl were set forth to Bole. A 
BtranKer would needs bay a. pillow there, Baying, ' This pillow, 
eure, u good to aleep on, aince he could sleep on it that owed er. 



DebtB and sins are mote than we think them. 

They occtunulate insenaihly, and we are willing to forget them 

Delay IB dangeroua ; promptnosa ia prudent. 



Don't 


tcU me of to-morrow : 




l)iv«i 


ae the man who'U 5tty, 




When 


any good deed' 
a do the thing ti 


t^lm 


■Innn 


"Let 


-day.- 





Depart from them that depart from God. 

Ho who is Ood'a enemy should not ho yoar friend. 

Desire for more property is the rich man's poverty. 
Ho (hat needB five thousand pounds to lire 
Is full ua poor as ho that needs bnt five. 

Desiie to shine out thyself, not to outshine othoTS. 



Despair of none 
While Bhines the sun. 

Saul became Paul ; and ho is the pfittem of God's work in grace. 

Despair will make a coward trav9. 



Despise none : a tinier taught the world. 

rare John Bunyan, thou didst tinker to pnrpose when thou 
didstoompoBo the "Pilgrini'sProgrees" 1 Wo ought, henceforth, 
to count no man common or unclean. The EnBtems Hay ; — 
" A jewel is a jewel still, though lying in the dust ; 

And Baud ia only sand, though up to heiiven by tempest thrust." 
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Despise your enemy, and you'll soon be beaten. 

This has been the reason for many a warrior's failure ; let us not 
fall into it in reference to our spiritual enemies. 

Diamond cut diamond. 

In unholy things rogues meet rogues. In holy things Scripture 
explains Smpture. 

Difficulty is the spur of diligence. 
Dig a weU before you're thirsty. 

Provide for wants before they fall upon you. 

Diligence is the mother of good luck. 

For the most part the man who prospers is capable, industrious, 
and persevering. It is not invariably so ; but me exceptions axe 
not very many. On the other hand the absence of diligence is fataL 

What heart can think or tongue express 
The harm tiiat comes of idleness ? 

Dinner late is trial great. 

A writer very feelingly says : — 

'' How sad it is to sit and pine 
The long half-hour before we dine ! 
Upon our watches oft to look, 
Then wonder at the clock and cook ; 
And cast as long as we are able 
Desponding looks across the table." 

Surely no Christian hostess will put her guests to this great strain 
upon their tempers. Which tries the temper most, for a man to 
come home and find no dinner ready, or for the wife to prepare the 
dinner and find that her husband does not come home? 

Dip the pen of the tongue in the ink of the heart. 
Dirt cheap is generally dear dirt. 

We pay less and get less. Modem cheap things are of fcen mere 
rubbish, < * made to sell,' ' or stained with the blood of the poor worker. 

Dirtiness is next to wretchedness. 

To decent people it would be wretchedness itself. Others, who 
seem to like it, must be strangers to aU idea of comfort. Yet they 
make excuses for filthy clothes on the score of economy, and there is 
even a rusty old saw which grates as follows :— 

** Linen often to water 
Soon to tatter." 
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Diii^ linen Bhould bo washed at home. 

Familv quBlTela should not be made public. Almost any degree 
of Hoffermg: is better tlian the public expoaure of prirate wrooga and 
personal bickeriogH. 

Dirty paws and poor jewellery fit each other. 
Often a sloven Sa also a lorer of gaudj flnerj. 

Birfy water will not wash clean. 

Teaoliiiig which U not tnis will not oveniome ^ in the hearers. 

Dirty wives make drunken hiisbandB. 

DoubtloBs if thd houso or the room wore kept mote clesit and 
comfortable, the nan would have Iceii temptation to spend his 
ovenings in drintdng- oompany . 

Disease known ia hali cured. 



Do a fair day's work for a fair day's wage. 

Some will work bj the piece, but thej plaj when it ia \rj the daj. 
Tet it is wise not to nialie remarks on a man's work when it is not 
your business. A person, noticing a man moving slowly, obeerved 
to him, " I should think you work by the day ! " " Well," said 
the other, " would yon have me work by the night P " (Ckillapso of 
intruaive individual.) 

Do a thing at once, and you won't forget it. 

Very sage counsel. Some of us have very poor memories ; let ua 
not trust to thom, but got things oS out mind by getting thorn dune. 

Do a thing well, or let it alone. 

It is the thorong'h doing o( ererything which wins conunenda- 
tiao. Not the slorrins' of great thuigs, but the perfection of little 
things, makes up eiocllonce. 

Circles are praised, not that abound 
In largeness, but th' exactly round ; 
So bfe wo pruse that does exeel 
Kot in mnoh lime, but acting woU. 

Do a thing yourself, and tlien you know it is done. 
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Do all you can ; Samson could do no more. 

"Do! Do!" says the wood-pigeon, but it builds a very 
poor nest. 

This has often been repeated from the pnlpit in sermons which 
are aimed against Popish notions of salvation by works. 

Do good to them that do ill to you. 

Do good with your money, or it will do you no good. 

There is no power in it of itself to do real good to you. It may 
even do you evil ; but, if used for Gk)d and his cause, and the poor, 
it will bless yourself. 

Do is well, but overdo is ill. 

Do just as you please, if you please to be just. 

Do more good, and talk less of it. 

Do not always shake the same apple-tree. 

Bun not perpetually to the same friend for help. 3^ not talk 
always on the same subject. 

Do not brag with the Pharisee, but beg with the Publican. 
Do not call a fly an elephant. 

Avoid exaggeration, that you may keep clear of lying. 

Do not carry the dust of this year into the next. 

If sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof, much more must ^ 
be so with the year. 

Do not growl, lest you be taken for a dog. 

Certain persons can never be pleased. They are cynics, and 
prove their right to the name by their dogged complaints. 

Do not hurry, do not flurry ! 
Nothing good is got by worry. 

Do not in the darkest night, 
What you'd shun in broad daylight. 

Do not look great things, but live them. 

Do not make a butt of another. 

JBTow would you like to be jested at yourself ? 
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Do not play when thou shouldst pray, 
Do aot rido a free horse to death. 
A willing man u 

one does his best tc 

duisg too mucli, and will kill himBelf." 

Do not show all you know 
At the very first go. 

Foe then you will have no reserm 

eipectatioDB wMch you haTe raised. 

it will best seiTS you. 

Do not thou forget 

That a promise ia a debt. 

Do not thou thy manhood drown, 

By drinking at the " Boae and Crown," 

A tavern is Baid b> be " a place where mitdnosa is Bold by llie 
bottle." Let it have no patronage from you, for that article. 

Do not to-day what will grieve thee to-morrow. 
It ia a pity \a spend your strength ia earning regret. 

Do not trouble, do not trouble ! 

Heavy hearts make toiling double. 

Do not turn friends into enemies, but turn 

friends, 
Do nothing rashly. 



Do on the hill as you'd do in the hall. 

When you are away from oye-witneases do not take liberty to 
do evil, for God is there if no one else- 
Do the best ; hope the best ; and have the beat- 
Do the duty that lies nearest thee. 

"'Whatsoever thy hand Bndeth," said Solomon, " do it with lliy 
might." Carlylt says : " Our grand biuinew is not to tea what 
lies dimly at a diatanoo, but to do what lies dearly at hand." Do 
the next thing. ' 
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Do to others as you would that they should do to you. 

The golden rule ; but not the rule bj whioh to get gold. It is 
much admired in ohnroh ; but if it were to wander into the Ex- 
change, or the market, it would be locked up by the beadle. The 
world's golden role is, ** Do others, or others wul do you." 

Do what you do. 

Agt quod agis, says the Latin. Be in eamesty and do not trifle* 

Do you ride slowly ? Then start early. 

He who is by nature somewhat slow in his work should be the 
more prompt at beginning. 

Do you think yourself wise ? Then there's a donkey inside 
your waistcoat. 

A polite way of saying that you are not wise, but otherwise. 
Do you want to be cheated ? Then buy a horse. 

Gkmerally a man either is cheated in horse-deaUng, or thinks him- 
self so. We incline to a very lenient view of the matter, for an 
honest man may sell a very bad nag, and think it all right. Who 
is to know all the faults or infirmiti^ of either horse or man ? 

Dog with bone pray let alone. 

He knows no friend at that time. In this he is like a man 
possessed with one notion, who cannot bear contradiction. 

With a man of one idea 
Kever dare to interfere. 

Dogs bark as they are bred. 

Men act according to their birth and education. 

Dogs have nothing to do, and no time of rest. 

So says the Tamil. Many men are in like condition, no ImsineBS, 
and yet bnsybodies. 

Dogs that put up many hares will catch none. 

Individuals who can do a little of everything, can usually do 
nothing well. Scheming this and scheming that, they accomplish 
nothing. Full often clever inventors find otihers running away with 
the practical results of their brain-work. Hich manufacturers 
thus oatdh the hares which poor inventors start. 
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Doing nothing is doing evil. 

Omission of duty is commisdou of sin. 

Don't accuse the times to excuse youreelf. 



Don't advertise it : tell it to a gossip. 

She ndll ntAfea it known where do advertisement wotdd liave 
carried the news. " The Tatlez " has a wide Dircnlaition. 

Don't alva}v harp on one string. 

Ho mortal oui bear inoeaBont repetdtion : have a litUe varietf ; 
and it jon cannot change the sabj«Qt allow an inteiral of sUenoe. 

Don't bale a boat that does not leak. 

^lat is fo saj , amon^ other things, — do not by to prove a doo- 
trine which nobodjr doubts, or defend that which is quite beytmd 
attack, or viodicate a man for doing what ia oleailf rigtit. 

Don't be above your basinees, nor belov it. 

To be too proud to attend to your work, or too itnednoated to do 
it thoTouKhly, will be equally injurious. There ia an honour in 
haid work. The French rule la " Bespeet the burden " ; and every 
burden of labour is reapeetabla. 

Don't be dnuking at the " HairoV " when you should be 

driving the plough. 

One of the eviU tA the beerhouse is tiie shooldng' wast^ c^ lime hy 

lahoutera and tradeactMn vrtio ait and booze there. They say that 

"time was made fwalavea," sniely a good deal of It falls to the 

lot at tlieee slaves of Baocbna. 

Don't be fiist in s guairel, tur «msmL 

Don't be fooled by pretty faco ; 
Look for character and grace. 
Ifere bodUy beauty ia like 
W«ll. This is too fleeting a reason for marriage. 

Don't be like a boll which anawora every ptilL 
Bave a tnind uf yuur own, and mind that yxu M»t I 
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Don't be in a hurry to tie what you cannot untie. 
Harriage is one of these things. Be carefnl ! 

In choice of a friend 

One may often amend 
When he finds his affection misspent ; 

But in choosing a wife 

A close partner for life. 
There is left ns no room to repent. 

Don't be loud as a bull's roar, and weak as a bulrush. 
Don't be the family magpie. 

We know some who are this, and terribly noisy and mischieyons 
birds they are. The worst pie at table is magpie. 

Don't be the first on the ice, nor the last off. 

To be taken literally. Very safe mle to follow. It will also 
apply to speculations, both monetary and mental. 

Don't be weak of brain, and strong of lung. 

Strength of lung is a talent, but without knowledge and discretion 
to use it aright, it may make a man a nuisance. When Stentor is a 
3ientor it is well. When a man has nothing to say, the more he 
bawls, and the sooner people are weary of him. 

Don't be yoked to one who refuses the yoke of Christ. 

Paul saith, '*Be ye not unequally yoked together with un- 
believers.'* — 2 Oor. vi. 14. 

Don't bet even a farthing cake. 

This was the very largest wager of an old friend of ours, and 
then he always stipulated that he should himself have the first bite, 
whether he won or not. We don't recommend even this. 

Don't be like a bunch of nettles. 
Nor all hot, like boiHng kettles. 

Don't blame it, but better it. 

And if you cannot better it, shame it by your own example. 

Don't blow the broth which does not bum you. 

If there's no real fault, don't blame a man. Never grumble 
Tdfchout cause. If it's no concern of yours, let it alone. 
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Don't bray ; eat your hay. , 

Hold your tongue, feed your mind, fill your pocket. 

Don't break your head for the sake of trying a plaster. 
To sin becauHc there ia forgiTeneaa is wiokedaesa. To indultre at 
table becauao tlicTo is medioiiio is folly. 

Don't bring a hornet's nest about your own eara. 

SometiniDB you will liare to do it for ri^liteonsDeBa' salce, Init 
never do it wimtouly. When hornets ftre quiet don't Brouse them, 
for you can't send them tti aleep again. Ifever wtike sleepiag' waspSi 

Don't bum out a candle in aeajch of a pin. 

Fins would bo dearly bought if they cost a caudle each. 

Don't bum your candle at both ends. 



I 



^L Don' 



Don't bum your finger at the grato, 
And then ciy out " It was my fate." 

Persons bring boitoit upon fhemselvea by their foUy, and Qien 

lay the evil at the door (^ Providenoe. This is bolli foolish, and 

vnakcd : indeed, it is a Eort of practioal bluaphemy. 

Don't bum your house to kill a mouse. 
Don't bum your lips with other mon's broth. 

If you get sipping a little with them, and niiiisg up willi their 

affairs, you wiu oooie in for a ahare of their trouble n'hen it in 

sorved out hot to them. 

Don't buy a whale till you've paid for your sprats. 
Don't cariy fir trees to Norway, 

Nor water to the sea, nor coala to Newcartle, nor noise to tho 
Salration Army, nor your owa merits to Christ , 

Don't carve another man's leg of mutton. 

Some are very pleased when they ore eating and driuldng at other 
lie's czpenBe; but it never pnys wttb men of hononr, for t^ ~ ' 
bound to make a return, and they will bo called m " ' " "'' 
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Don't change a one-eyed horse for a blind one. 

It will be improving the wrong way. Never go from had to 
worse, but mend a little. 

Don't colour jour nose with publican's paint. 

Don't come a day after the fair, like Tom Long the carrier. 

We don*t know who Tom Long may have been, but he was 
evidently long on the road, and perhaps he watered his horse, and 
portered himself so often that he did not aiiive in time. Hany 
persons are always a little too late with their projects. They arrive 
just as the fair is over. 

Don't crawl all day over one cabbage leaf. 

The movements of some parties are so slow that this admoni- 
tion might be fairlj^r addressed to them. A master once asked his 
gardener, " John, did you ever see a snail? " "Yes, sir.'* "Then," 
said the master, " I am sure you met it ; for you would never have 
overtaken it.'' 

Don't cross the bridge till you come to it. 
Proverb old and of excellent wit. 

Don't cry before you are hurt. 

And when you are hurt, crying heals no bruises. 

Don't cry herrings till they are in the net. 
Don't cry over spilt milk. 

What's the use P you can't gather it up. When the thing's done, 
why sit down and cry ? Cry before your milk is spilt, if crying will 
do any good. But why cry even then if you have nothing to sell ? 

Don't cut down an oak to plant a thistle. 

To destroy an old institution for some new nonsense is not wise. 

Don't €ut off your nose to spite your face. 

Proverbs of a like kind are, '* Don't out off your head because it 
aches." ''Set not your house on fire to spite the moon." To 
injure yourself because you are out of temper is a freak of mad- 
ness. JDick vexed his master, and because he was spoken to, he 
threw himself out of his work, and left his wife and family to starve 
all through the winter. 

Don't dance to every man's whistle. 
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■ IDon't dig your grave with your knife and fork. 

■ Pon't drive a second noil till you've clenched the first. 



)on't drop into tho water to grasp the foam. 
' Don't drop tho meat to catch the shadow. 

JEsop's faHe ot the dog and the meat is Uiq best explanation. 
Greed riske what it has to g^ moro, and usuall; miBBes it.^ aim. 
Many in these daya give up the Bubetance of the Gospel for the 
shadow of " Modern Thought." May they learn bettor very aooa ! 

I Don't drown the man who taught you to swim. 

If you loarnod your trade or profeasiQn of the man, do not set up 
in opposition to ni"i Do not kick down the ladder by which you 
climbed. Yet this usnatoral coniae of uction seems natural to Borae, 
(U v>e knov! riyht well. 

Don't expect sense from a man in love. 

He ifl too eioited : his heart has masicrcd Lis head. Thoy sny 
that love givoB wit to fools, but it often takes ynt away front wise 
men. Lore m blind, and it blinds lovers in many ways. 

h Don't expect to be rich 
KAb easy as you jump a ditch. 

)on't expect to find ostrich f eafliera on a gander. 



>on't oxpect to find otto of roses in a dog-kennel, 
Not moral eaoso in clubs of godleas men. 

Don't fight for the shell, and lose the kernel. 

Ttiiii is done whon mere words are the ground of oontentioii, and 
tho essentltil dootrino is overlooked. 

Don't fight over a chooso-mite. 

Ilt ia a pity to contend over a great matter, but to qiiftrrel tor a 
mure trifie is never justJflable. 
Don't find fault with what yon don't nnderstand. 
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Don't find fault with my shoes unless you'll pay my cobbler 
to mend them. 

Don't fire a gun at a blue-bottle. 

Nop a cannon at a cock-sparrow, nor a furious speeoli at a poor 
child, nor a big book at a siUy opinion. 

Don't fish for sprats with golden hooks. 

The hook would be worth more than you could catch with it. 
How often are abilities and energies laid out upon objects which 
are quite unworthy of them ! 

Don't fly higher than you can roost. 

It is unwise to beg^ a style of living which you cannot keep up. 
It is unwise to display a high degree of ability at first, and then 
decline because you cannot do so well as a general rule. 

Don't fly if you have no wings, 

Or till ^our wings are feathered. If you are not wealthy, don't 
spend as if you had ample means. 

Don't fret yourself lean because another man is fat. 

Envy is apt to do this, and there is plenty of it abroad. Should 
we not all rejoice if others are more happy than ourselves ? Fity 
in most cases would be more fitting than envy. 

** If every man's internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our piiy share, 
Who raise our envy now ! " 

Don't gaze at the stars, and fall into the ditch. 

Diogenes Laertiua writes that Thales the Milesian on one occasion 
went out of his house to behold the stars, and he walked so far 
backward that he fell plump into a ditch. Whereupon, an old 
woman, who kept his house, laughed at him, and said to him in 
derision : — <* O Thales, how shouldest thou have knowledge in 
heavenly things above, and knowest not what is here below under 
thy feet?" 

Don't give a good pail of milk, and then put your foot in it. 

Cows sometimes do this ; but it is by no means a pleasure to the 

farmer. Don't do a good action, and spoil it by your f^Fter-conduct; 

2zor preach a good sermon and contradict it. As a rule, do not '^ put 

your toot in it " in any sense. An Irishman observed that when- 

ever he opened his mou^ be put Ha loot m it. Don't imitate him. 
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i Don't go out woolly, aad come home shorn. 

Plenty iJo Uiifl who would have been more sonsiUo had they Btayed 
Bt home: they leaya the old faith for eometbing ir — "" — *■ — 
and loae their comfort, if not their charactor. 



I Doa't go to chuToh to boo tho fashions. 

""Was Mra. Green at church this morning with her new honnet?" 
wna the queBtion put to a plain Chriatian -woniau. Her aoHwer was, 
" I didn't go to church to ko who was there, oi what dothea ther 
had on." 

■pon't go to law for the wagging of a straw. 

But keep out of it even at a losa. The law baa improved of Iste, 
but when thia proverb waa written, "a certain learned Judge, 
being' naked what he would do if a man owed him £10, and refused 
to pay him," replied, " Rather than brin^ an action, with its oosta 
and uncertainty, I would sendhijn a receipt in full of all demandfl. 
Ay," Baid ho, reoolleoting himself, " and I would, moreover, send 
him iA to cover all possible oOBto." 

■ Don't go to Bea in an egg-cheat. 

Trust only in that which Is worthy of tmirt, : do not risk jonr 
money on a bubble scheme, nor your eonl on a novel dootrine. 

■Don't go under the epont to get out of the rain. 

Be not so foolish as to go to tho worse to eaonpo from that which 
la bad. To do wrong t« escape trouble is just (hiB. To ecgflge in 
Bpeculation to retrieve a loss ia miother cose in point, 

n't grab at every red-hot poker you see. 
Do not mah into controversy, nor lake up quarrels needleedy. 
You hare somethiiig bettor to do than to bum your fingers with 
that which does not ooncom you. 

toa't hang a dead dog. 

When a fellow has been punished and his fault la forgotten, why 



lang a man ilrst, and try him afterwards. 
Has^ judgments act in this fashion : — 
*' Fiist hang and draw. 
Then hear the canae by Lydford law." 
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Don't hang your hat on two pegs at once. 

Mr. Flirt does this, and he will get into trouble before long. 

Don't hold with the hare and run with the hounds. 

Jaok-o'-both-sides generally oatohes it from both parties befofre 
long. Don't play the game of Double-shnffle. 

Don't howl before you are hit. 

In the Telngu, a proverb represents a boy as crying, and a friend 
asks, '^Why do you cry, my boy?" Me replies, ** Because my 
father is g^mg to beat me the day after to-morrow." It will be 
wise to let to-morrow talre care of uie things of itself. 

Don't hunt a dead rat. 

When it was aliye it was worthless, and now it is dead it is not 
worth a thought. So certain siUy doctrines which were long ago 
quite disproved need not be further discussed. 

Don't jump into the river to get out of the rain. 

Unwise persons rush from bad to worse: from small wages to 
none at all, from trifling inconveniences into real hardships. 

Don't kick the bucket out of which you drank. 
The very appearance of ingratitude is hateful. 

Don't kill a pig to save a chicken. 

Don't kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

Be careful not to injure the business which brings you your 
income, nor to anger the man on whom you depend. 

Don't knock a man down and kick him for falling. 
Don't let the public-house live on your private house. 
Don't let the rain damp your devotion. 

Weather which does not keep men from market will often 
prevent their going to tiie public worship of Gk)d. In this ease it is 
a great damper upon devotion. 

Don't let your feet run faster than your shoes. 

It is unwise to go faster than you can do with safety and comfort. 
3£any have brought their bare feet to the ground by spending more 
than their income could 'pion<^. 
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Don't let your heart sink into your hose. 

i'eHr makeB the heart po dnwri into tlie BtocUngB. But heart 
1088 is out of place. "Why fear if you are right ? 

pon't lie in bed and addle your head. 

No doubt sIug'gaTds grow dull aud stupid. Too mach Bleep is 
injurious. A fellow who comex down late, and then loufa about Che 
room, might almost as well have kept bis head in his feitther-bed, 

Don't light a fire which you cannot put out. 

Tou can start a story wMuh yon cannot recall, or commenoa a 
quarrel which you cauaot end ; but how can yon tell Uie result? 

Don't live in Idleburgh. 

In other words, let no one number j-on with the slotliful. 
Oh, now, while health and vigour atill remain, 
Toil, toil, ray lads, to purchase honest gain ! 
Shun idleness \ shun pleasure's tempting snare 1 
A youth of revels breeds an age of care. 

Don't look as dark as thunder. 
Don't loaa half your cheese in parings. 
Waste is a. worse tax tlian the income tax. 

{Don't make a long harvest of little com. 

Oot tlirough with it, and have done. Don't talk lon^ when yoa 
Iiave little to suy. Don't weary us with waiting for nowiing. 

Don't make a rod for your own back, 
on't make fish of one and flesh of the other. 
Treat people alike, so far as justice demands. 

Don't make mountains of molehills. 
Don't make one hole to atop another. 

It is small g'ain to make a new enemy to conqiier an old one. So 
also t« get a new loan to pay on old debt is a aarry oourse of action. 

)on't make three rents while you mend one. 

A foolish attempt to patch up a private feud ended in a publio 
vtangle, and illustrated this sage sentence. 
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Don't make three voyages for one biscuit. 
« Much ado about nothing " is unwise. 

Don't make two bites of a cherry. 

In the Sanaorit it rons, "Don't make nineteen bites of a 
bilberry." Do not waste time and effort over a trifling afEau:. 

Don't make your face as long as a fiddle. 

After all, life is not a foneral. There is a medical ^wer about 
mirth, and it is by no means to be abjured so long as it is timely, 
dean, and moderate. 

** A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men." 

Don't make your nose blush for the sins of your mouth. 

Which it does when it becomes red through drink. Of old, the 
topers tried to lay the roses of their noses at the door of the spices in 
their drink; so we read— 

Nose, nose, nose, nose, 
** And who gave thee that jolly red nose ? " 
Ginnamon, g^ger, nutmegs, and doves, 
And that gaye me my jolly red nose. 

Don't make your promises like pie crust, which goes to be 
broken. 

Yet some pervert this proverb, and speak as if promises might as 
readily be broken as the crust of a penny pie. We heard it said of 
one, <*He is a promising young man.'*' <<Yes," said another, 
'< but he is a poor performer." 

Don't make your wheat so long in the straw. 
Have not so much talk about what you are doing. 

Don't meddle, or you'll muddle. 

Is it not generally the case, that those who interfere do more harm 
than good ? These amateur coolm spoil the broths. 

Don't meddle with to-morrow's trouble. 

*'8ua<dent to the day is the evil thficocsl."— ldGa.U. ^. 34. 
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Don't mutter at cold muttoa. 

Cold mutton is ttoug-lit to be rather tastdeas; and when it 
appears again and again huebaiidB are not in eostades. But in 
trutii. there ia nothing to murmur at so long as hnnger is sappliad. 
"This meat ia hard," cried one ; but hiii aompanioa wiselj answered, 
" It ia harder where tiiere's uuno." 

Don't Open tho door when the devil looks in at the window. 
Far better to fasten the bolts, turn the kc^, and put the chain up. 

Don't pick a man up before lio is down. 

Don't correct him liefore ho baa made a mistake. 

Don't pitch too bigh, or you won't get through the tuno. 

Exrpenditore which begins at a great rate often comes to a sudden 

ond \iy bankruptcr. Begin ao that jrou oan keep on. and even rise 

higher. Orators should t>oware of aplendid openings, for it wiU never 

do to drop ; and it will be hard to keep up the big Btylo to the end. 

Don't pity me, but help me. 

Tot 70U may pity me if you will thareforo help me, but not else. 

Don't play with bears if you're afraid of being bitten. 
Don't please your eye, and plague your heart. 

Lightly have manj done this by a marriage made only for boauty. 

Don't pour water on a drowned mouse. 

When a man is going down, don't inoreass his troubles j when 
everybody is blaming hitn, do not swell the chorus of censuic. 

Don't promise pounds and pay pence. 

Don't pull dowu your house to build a pig-sty with tho 
materials. 
Wo have seen people destroy a grand work for the aako of a paltry 

Don't pull BO hard as to break tho ropo. 

Don't wonr a person till ho will bear it no longer, nor nao a 
fttdud till he feels that you impose upon him, nor work your own 
brain till it gives way. 

Pull somewhat lees than row -wTil \>bq.t , 
And when it straiiujt^ qW\d^ e^o.v'i. 
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Don't put all your eggs into one basket. 

It is unwise to risk all that ^ou haye in any one concern. If 
you have any saTings, put them in several places. The marine form 
of this saying is : ** Do not ship all your goods in one vessel." 

Don't put all your plums into one pudding. 

He who says all he can say in one speech has acted very unwisely. 
The proverb has many other applications. 

Don't put on a dry shirt tiU you're out of the water. 

Don't congratulate yourself upon your deliverance, and begin to 
make yourself too secure before ^e trial is quite over. 

Don't put on so much coal as to put out the fire. 

You can lay so many books on the brain as to bury it, and teach 
children so much that they learn nothing, and preach so long that 
the people forget all that is said. 

Don't put out the candle because of its snuff. 

A good work is not to be stopped because of some fault in the way 
of carrying it on. 

Don't put more corn in the mill than you can grind. 
Undertaking more than we can carry through is very unwise. 

Don't put yourself out, but put the devil out. 

Be not ang^y but conquer passion. 

Don't rely too much on labels, 
For too often they are fables. 

Do not take a label to be true either as to the quality or the 
quantity of the article. One would think this saying had been 
newly invented, but the first line is an old proverb. He who bujrs 
the sack which is labelled "pi^^," may find nothing but a rat in it 
when he gets home. 

Don't rip open old sores. 

Forget past injuries and disputes; to mention them will cause 
pain, and prove mischievous. Let bygones be bygones. 

Don't roast the duck till you've got \t. 



Don't rob 11017 ^^ V'J Maggie. 

Favouritiam, and the injaatico wUtli comes of i< 
carefollf avoided. 

Don't roll in tiie mire to please tlie piga. 

Do nothing wrong to please those n-ho take delight 11 






Don't aaw oft the branch you're sitting on. 

It vtmld be foolish to deslroj tho ImsineaB by n-Mch 7011 got n 
living, or to injure the person upon whom yon depend, or to east 
doubt upon the tmth on which your salvation reals. 

Don't say you found what was never lost. 

Borne people are rather too apt U> think findings are keepings, and 
tfl call it finding when it is very like stealing. A person who found 
H gold watch on the mOilitel-Hheli of a house at irhioh he called, was 
ulthnatoly found gTiilty of theft. 

Don't Bay too much leat you say too little. 

Like the Irish patriot who ssya, "The cup of Ireland's miseries 
has long been overflowing, and even jet it is not filled." 

Don't seek profit from the miafortimeB of othera. 

The Tqrk said : " If my beard were burning, others would try to 
light their pipes at it." So they would in England; By, and set 
his beard on fire on purpose to get a light for thoir cigarettes. 

Don't send a cat to fetch nulk. 

The employment of dishonest persons in money matters is veiy 
dangorouH. 

Don't share the spoil before you g*^in the victory. 
Don't ahiver with last winter's cold. 

Ziet not past sorrows he rcmowed. If the moiaory of then 
'■' ' " ' '■-■-• .-1 w your pain, it 



Don't shout till you'ro out of the wood. 

Don't sit up by moonlight, and lie in hed in the sun. 

Night-work is nndeiurahlo. "Man goeth forth. unto ^oi-^'rft.wiA. 
to his labour until the avening." — ¥h. i^i.Tl. 



m 
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Don't snap ; you're not a trap. 

SnappisimeBB is a sad dlBease, and frightens people from 
Nobody wants to liaTe Ids Load bitteu off. 

Don't sniff at a bottle wMcli had g:in in it a year ago. 

That is ia sajr, if you would avoid the temptatioii to drink, keep J 
clear of it most carefully. 

Don't eow your wild oats ; they're had reaping. 

Many talk Bs if youngs people ought to bo Tioious for a tiina, 
or as if it w^ a r^ry excusable thing for a young man to be impure 1 
in his behnriour. This opinion is very pemiciouH. Alas ! tlirough- 
out life meu hare had to feel in their bonot tho sins of tbelt youtli. I 

Don't spend a penny till you have twopence. 
Don't spend money till you've got it. 

Not even if tompted by " the Hire System," 
Don't spend other people's money. 

This ia too often done. Expenditnre upon credit, tampejing wiih 1 
trusts, and many other mattera of ^"~ """ '""'" "' ""'" -""" 






Don't spend sixponcQ if you only have fourpanco. 

Don't spend ten precious pounds in court 

To get by law a paltry groat. 

Don't spread a grain of butter over fifty yards of bread. 

By attempting to cover a great surface of work when yon hare I 
little ability and less grace, you will only court a wider failnre. r 
'■ VauihaU Slices" became the common jest of Londoners because 
tho ham of the sandwiches sold at Vanshall was so marvellously 
thin. "We have known persona who have attempted so much that 
their work grow thinner and thinner, and nobody was the bettor 

Don't stand like a cat on a cross- wall. 

The other form of it ii, "Don't keep sitting on the fenoB." 
Certain fellows do not knowwhioh aide to take, and so they hesitate. 
When ihoy soa which way the cat jumps, they will follow auit. 

Don't steal sheep and give away the trotters in charity. 

InstauoGS of this kind torn up : the trotbjrs are meant to get the I 
wretch good euough repute to lot him steal the sheep without being I 
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Don't stop sowing because of the birds. 

If evil persons injure your good work, or Satan himself hinders 
it, do not therefore slacken your diligence. 

Don't stop the plough to kill a mouse. 

Do not hinder important business for the discussion of a trifle. 

Don't strain at a fly and swallow a spider. 
Don't strike against your bread and butter. 

Very seldom does a strike really benefit the workman. The 
money lost while doing nothing is hardly ever made up, even if the 
wages are advanced. 

Don't strut like a crow in a gutter. 

Those who have observed a crow in that position will see the 
peculiar fitness of the figure. 

Don't take a helpmeet till you've meat to help. 
Don't take off your clothes before you go to bed. 

Do not hand over your property to your children while you. are 
^et alive, and need it. yourself. Kemember how possible it is for 
ingratitude to show itself when you become a buideui because no 
more is to be got out of you. 

Don't talk all the talk, nor eat all the meat. 

It would be exceedingly bad manners to invite friends to dinner, 
and then eat aU yourself ; but it is equally bad to talk without 
ceasing, and give no one a chance of being heard. Sydney Smith 
said, ** Never talk more than half a minute without pausing and 
giving others an opportunity to strike in.'* 

Don't talk of my debts unless you mean to pay them. 

Don't teach your grandfather to cough. 

Don't teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 

Don't threaten war and then tremble at your own words. 

Threatening should be very rarely resorted to, and it must never 
be mere pretence : the Chinese call a blusterer ** a paper tiger.'' 

Don't toast your cheese till there is a fire. 

Hurry to act upon mere hopea is extcemi^Y^ io^J^^^^sst *^^\sk^^ 
may never he fulfilled* 



Don't throw away dirty water till you h 

Do not, leave a poor BitQation till yon have found a better. Another 
form of the saying ia, "Don't throw away your old shoeB till you 
have g;ot new onefl." 

Don't throw good money aiter bod. 

It is nselesa to spend your monoy in going to law with a pereon 
who will not or cannot pay. If yon sue a beg'gar you know what 
you Trill get, and that fact should make yon forbear. 

Don't toucli a man on his sore hoel. 



Lntonly. 



Don't tread on a worm -n 
Cowper wrote : — 
' ' I would not ont*r on my list of frienda 

(Though graced with poliahed manners and fine sense. 

Tot wanting RansibiHt}-) the man 

Who needlessly aets toot upon a worm." 

Don't tread on other men's corns, nor on their wheats either. 
Do no injury to any man through wont of thought. 

Don't trust a rictety chair or a tricky man, 

For if you do, you may get an ugly fall, or find yoursBlf deceived. 
It is rifll^ to ride broheu-kneed horses, or to trust men who hare 
already failed, and feUows who have once deceived you. 

Don't try to do that which ig worth no man's doing. 

Foolhardy feats should not bo attempted. When a man had gone 
to the top of a steeple, and had there stood on his head, ho sought a 
reward of King James. The King gave ^™ no money, but offered 
him B patent by which he was to have the sole monopoly of the 
right to make a fool of himself in that riaky way. A fit reward foi 
Huch folly. 

Don't try to walk on both sides of the hedge. 
Decide for the right side, and keep to it bravely. 

Don't tnm recreation into degradation. 

Those do this who make their play the occasion of sin, 
as if their outings were meant to be innings for the deviL 



aot ^H 
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Don't wade where you cannot see the bottom. 

If you like, you may risk money which you can afford to lose, but 
speculate no further. ' Many tiy to do too much, and do it. I knew 
a builder who would never tender for work under water, because he 
could not see what he might have to da He was a sensible man, 
and avoided many a loss. 

Don't wait for windfalls ; gather your own apples. 

Whether the legacy comes or not, the way of self-help is always 
to be followed. Windfalls are seldom fit for keeping. 

Don't wait for something to turn up, but turn it up your- 
selves. 

Inactiye wishes are but waste of time, 

And, without effort, prayers themselves a crime : 

Vain are their hopes who miracles expect, 

And ask from heaven what they themselves neglect. 

Don't walk in in state 
If you go to church late. 

Why, they stalk up the church as if they were the Lord of tho 
Isles ! Hear how their boots squeak ! They ought to hold their 
heads down with shame for disturbing the devotions of so many. 
Let it be part of your religion not to disturb the religion of others. 

Dr. Diet and Dr. Quiet are fine physicians. 
Draw not your bow till your aim is fixed. 

Know what you are going to do before you begin work. 

Drawn wells have the sweetest waters. 

Those who g^ve enjoy their money. Those who preach most of 
Jesus preach bast about him. Those who are at work are happy. 

Dread a blow from a frying-pan, for, if it does not hurt, it 
smuts. 

Dread an action at law as you would a lion's paw. 

Dress your soul as well as your body. 

Only take much more pains with the soul than with tho outward 
appearance. As you do not %o abroad without your garments, so 
do not live without the robe of righteouraoM and the ^attmotLtk ol 
flalvation. Carefully boo youMoli aTtay^Ssi>2t»>a«»»fel ^\ssS&2bsw^> 
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Drink first dims, then darkens, then deadens, then, damns. 

Drink ! Drink ! this terrible drink ! 
Causing more sorrow than any can think ! 

Drink injures a man externally, internally and eternally. 

I think I haye read of a temperance lecture by Barmaa^ after 
which he was asked, ''Does drmk injure a man externally or 
internally P ' ' His prompt answer was, * * Eternally and inf efnuuly .' ' 

Drink like a fish — ^water only. 

Drinkinff water neither makes a man sick, nor in debt, nor his 
wife a widow. But some men are like the drunken Parisian, who 
declared that in his childhood he had been bitten by a mad dog, and 
consequently had a horror of water. 

Drink no wine, and you'll not drink too much. 
Drink won't hurt you if you don't drink it. 

It's not the Uqnor, but the liquorish man that is to be blamed. 
Keep the cork in the bottle, and no evil spirits will carry you off 
your leffs. ** Whiskey," said the Highlander, ''is a bad thin^. 
Especially bad whiskey." Qood or bad, it will do no harm if it 
never comes into the house, much less into the mouth. 

Drinking and stuffing makes a man a ragamuffin. 

Yet drink they wUl if their backs go bare. The old saw says :— 

" Money we want and cannot borrow. 
But drink we must to drown our sorrow." 

Drive gently over the stones. 

When anything occurs about which you are likely to disagree, 
keep your t^per and be veiy calm. 

Drive one plough at a time. 

Turn all your strength in one direction. Divided energies 
threaten failure. " One thing I do " is a good motto. 

Drive the nail that will go. 

Work most at that part of your trade which most prospen. 

Drive thy work lest it drive thee. 
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Drop by drop the tub is filled. 

Things to (ieir beat perfoctioa « 



Drought never bred dearth in England, 

Oar forefathers preferred a diy Benson to a wet one. It iit thouf^lit 
to be best for corn, though it is by no means so good fur roots and 
giasa. All distjiuta tiru not in tiio same condition, and viuying 



Drunkards drown themaelvefl on dry land- 
Dry bread at homo is better than roast moat abrood. 

That is to m,j, aa a general lulo. One does not turn np his now 
at roast or boiled when one ia at a frieud'e house, or sujoumiug by 
tube sea, or wandering anum;; tho Alps. Still there's no tabl^ no 
tod, no fireside, no boom, no wile like our own. 

Dry wood makes a q^uick fire. 

Our evil bearta and headlong pasaiooH yield leadilf e 
temptation. Oh, that graoo may continiially i ' ' 
and thiu preaerre them from Satan's sparks ! 

DuekB lay eggs ; geese lay wagers. 

Such geeao are very common near onr common, eapoeially towards 
Derby Day. Where ia the sense of thia mania for gaabliinf ? We 
need not ask n^here ia tbe morally of it? 

Ducks mil not always dabble in the same gutter. 
So ve find. Men ohanse Uieir foUiea, 



Dutiful daughtora moke suitable wivoa. 

Duty by habit is to pleasure tuniod ; 

He la content, who to obey haa leamod. 
But in this age nobody rarua to obnr 
oaptain, and nobody is wiUlnu tu Iw o" 
expoots every man (o do lus uutr." 
otpocts. Every mun will do hii dut} ' 
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Sagings of a more Spiritual <Sort. 



Dare to do right ; and walk in the light. 

Beware of that <<bold baahfnlneas," as FuOjer oalls it, whioh 
dares to offend Qod while it fears to offend man. 

Darkness is the devil's element and the sinner's punishment. 

Dead devotion is living mockery. 

Have we not had too much of this thing ? Ko, I donH refer to 
our neighbours, but to ourselves, John Ploughman, and 70U Mr., or 
Mrs., or Miss Header. 

Dead men cannot speak, yet Abel, being dead, yet speaketh. 
Death cuts the saints down, but it cannot keep them down. 

Say, rather, they rise the higher. We have heard of a tomb- 
stone whioh bore the inscription, ** Lifted higher." The dying 
request of the tenant of that tomb had been, as she pointed to the 
skies, ** lift me higher, lift me higher ! " 

Death died when Christ rose. 

By death, he death's dark king defeated, 

And overcame the graye ; 
Bising, the triumph he completed ; 

He lives, he reigns to save. 

Death mows down the fairest lilies, as well as the foulest 
thistles. 

Death shortens our way to heaven, but grace sweetens our 
way to heaven. 

Delays in answering prayers are not denials. 

Delight in the Sabbath, and it will be a delight. 

Delight thyself in the Lord, that the Lord may delight in 
thee. 

The disciple whom *' JesoB loved" was the disciple whose love 
to Jesus was pre-eminent. 

Deny yourself, or Christ will deny you. 

"Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven." — Matt. x. 33. 
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Despair not, for thou haat a God ; presume not, for thou 

art a man. 
Devotion, when lute warm, js uniievout. 

Where God's glory is concemod it is a true rule; Non amat qui 
turn zeiat. Ho loves not who haa no eoal. 

Dispose thyself to patience rather than to comfort, and to 

the bearing of the Cross rather than to gladness of 

heart. 

This was the eajing of tta onoient soiDt, Thomas d KempUi luid 

we may compare with it the tayin^ of a modem ba^, Thomas 

Carli/tt, " There is in man a higher than love of happiness : hs oait 

do without buppinoss, and instead thereof find blesseduead." 

Divine knowledge is not aa the light of the moon, to sleep 

by J but as the light of the sun, to work by. 
Do not pray by heart, but with the heart. 

Hepealing words without feeling ia not prayer . the heart can 
oven pray without words. 

Do not wrest the Scriptures, nor rest without the Scriptures. 
Benjamin FraMin adviaed Tom Fsiue not ta ptint hii " Age of 
Reaaon," "For," said he, "it men ueso hod with the Bible, what 
would they be without iti"' 



Do thy little, though it be 

Dreariness and drudgery: 

They, whom Christ apostles uiade, 

" Oathored fragments " when he bodo. 

Don't bolt the door till all the children are ii 



Don't cut oway the roots and water tho branches. 
To preach vorki and docry faith ia ubaunl. 

Don't go to hear Dr. Smoothaway. 

He preaches dnwn at St. Jiidai** Chujiih, stul n brcn 

minister at the Modem ThouiihlCtiij.-' "*■-•■—' 

might be the motw of both tlio brott 
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Don't hear all your sheep a-bleating, 
"While you're sitting in the meeting. 

Keep your thoughts on heayenly things, and let the flook waittiU 
yon have yourself been fed by the Qood Shepherd. 

Pon't hope for the shadow without the tree. 

Expeot not the moral influenoe of religion when that reUgion is 
denied and despised. 

Don't leave your heart at home when you go to worship. 

It is to be feared that we often get the chrysalis case of the man, 
but he himself is not truly at woruiip. 

Don't parley with sin, or you'll surrender. 

If mother Eve had not listened to the serpent's insinuating speech, 
she would not have consented to touch of the forbidden tree. You 
are half conquered when you begin to consider the devil's question. 

Don't pray cream and live skim milk. 

A weighty word. Very applicable to some who have more of the 
gift of prayer than of the grace of prayer. 

Don't put an empty spoon in people's mouths. 
Pireaohers do so who give their hearers no gospel. 

Don't worship your broom, but keep your house clean. 

Hethods and theories of sanctification can be too much admired ; 
the more important thing is to be really sanctified. 

Drops of praise are poor acknowledgments for oceans of 
mercy. 

'' O that within us hearts had propagation, 
Since many gifts do challenge many hearts ! " — Herberts 

Duty should be delight. 

Don't do right unwillingly. 
And stop to plan and measure ; 
'Tis working with the heart and soul. 
That makes our duty pleasure. 
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F ACn bird wListles Its own note. 

Wliat a loss it would bo to tbe hu.nnatiia! jif milure 
if oil Hang Hliie ! The qhoim of credtion lies Teiy 
muoli in its Tariety. Let each man, like each bird, 
pniisc God in bia own way. 

Each blade of graaa has its own drop of dew. 



( Each day bringeth its own tears : 
I Add not to theni by thy fears. 

Go on, brayely hoping for better tUnga. Forebodings o, 
euperflaooB loadings. 

Dfi your best, 
And leave the rest. 

Eneli day haa its care ; but each caro has its day. 
It wiQ not last for ever. If joy be fleeting, so is griof. 

I Each New Year brings death more noar. 
re grow older and weaker, and 

Time Jli>otIi away 
Without delay. 

I Early risera gain the dew of the day. 

One of tbe most beautiful sights is the rising son, and obS ol 
tbo moat deUeions sensations it to teol the morning's fretibnesn ; but 
those who prefer longer sleep say that at an early hour the world is 
not properly aired, and the ohill is not takyn oft the air. When 
early worms are being caught, those which ore not yet up are out 
of harm's way. 



I Early up, and never the nean 
A man might as well keep in I 
time after he has risen. The m 
well spending the day. 



I 

^B Early winter, eurly winter. 

^B Of tlic truth o! this maxi 

^^V always more ur less of truth i 



1 say DDlbingpi but tliere ii 
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Early to bod and early to rise, 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Thia saving must stand acninst all cavil : it is the teaching of 
ancient wiadom, anil of moa^ini oliservation. Yet thra^ waj bo 
Homs tnitLh. La ArcbbiEliop Whatelf 'a jocose renuick, that he should 
not ^et up early ; for when lie once did ho, he was proad all the 
morning, and sleepy aU tho afternoon. There's a happy raedinm. 
in this matter. Too little sleep is qnite as bad aa too muoh. That 
is a meiry verse in which eorae lie-a-bed protests against gettmg 
up early :^ 

' ' Blessed be he who first invented sleep ! " 

Said Sancho Fanza, and I, too, would heap 

Bleasiiigs ununnibered on his honoured head. 

If by some happy ohanoe ho wcro tiot dead. 

Bleasiaga on him, and hoDoured be his name. 

Peaceful his reat, eternal be bis fame ; 
But hang the other chap, whose laate surprisiag 

Made him invent the art of early risiug. 

Earn all you can ; save all you can ; give all you can. 

This, t think, was John Wesley's saying. It embodies muuh dM 
his shrewd sense and oonsecration. Some take firstly and secoudtyj'B 
but thirdly is too much for them : giving goes against their grain. 



Earth knowa no joy without alloy. 



Earthly riches are full of poverty. 

There ia nothing in them to enrich our nobler port ; but n; 
whtoh causes the spirit to feel impoveriahment. 

Ease and honour are seldom tcd-follows. 

"Peace widi Honour" was a pretty motto ; haten.se and honour ] 
are by no means Siamese twins. In the end of life a man m^ 
look for olium cum dignitate, but in earlier days he most forego eiM 
tor the dignity of labour. A work that is as easy \o be done ai 
'tis to say Jock Robinson, brings no great honoor to the doer. 



East or west, home is best. 
Foreign travel pleases for a sea 
aa the needle to the polo. He h 
dearly. 



iMMHL^ 
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Easy come, easy go. 

Those who get money in heaps, withont labour, are apt to use 
it recklessly. Xiabour in graining it teaches the value of property. 

Easy to say, but hard to do. 

Jaw- work is a deal easier than life-work. You may say, ** Snuff 
the moon," but it would need a long arm to do it. 

Eat not mustard only, but try a little beef 

Advice to those who want to hear constant denunciations of error, 
but care not for a dear exposition of gospel truth. 

Eat thy food at leisure ; 
Drink thy drink by measure. 

Hurried eating creates indigestion, and excessive drinking is even 
worse, whatever the drink may be. 

Eaten bread is soon forgotten. 

But it should not be so. Gratitude should be natural to us, and 
abiding with us ; but, alas ! at Gk)d's hand we have received life 
itself, and yet we forget him. Let ma not live like hogs under the 
oak, which eat the acorns, but thank not the tree* 

Eating little, and talking little, harm but little. 
Economy makes much out of little. 

A penny saved is twopence clear ; 
A pin a day's a groat a year. 

Edged tools, and sacred things, are dangerous playthings. 

He must be short of wit who makes fun of holy texts. It is like 
Belshazzar drinking wine out of the vessels of God's sanctuary^ 

Elbow grease makes wealth increase. 
Elbow polish makes old chairs new* 

This said elbow polish, or elbow grease, is a fine article iii a 
household, and beats bear's grease and goose grease into fits. 

Employment brings enjoyment. 

»S8 is misery. Stagnant pools breed foul creatures. 
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Empty tubs aro easily rolled. 

When there is nothing in a man he has no stability, but is easily 
persuaded and deluded. A drunkard said he was sure the world 
was round, for he rolled about so ; and certain others have a sort of 
mental reding which can only come of emptiness. 

Empty vessels make the most noise. 

He who ought to be quiet 
Is the man for a riot. 

End a quarrel before it begins. 

Put out the fire of strife before it fairly bums. 

Enjoyment needeth not excess. 

Enough is a feast, if thou be not a beast. 

And many beasts will leave oft as soon as they are supplied. 
Men, alas ! are to be found who glory in gluttony, and dote on 
drunkenness. These are not men, but walking swill-tubs. Let na 
not even laugh at them, for they take that as a sort of encouragement^ 

Enough, is as good as a cartload. 

So long as we have food and raiment, we may be well content to 
«^be without the care of riches. Banyan saith — 

'' Fulness to such a burden is 
That go on pilgrimage ; 
Here littie, and hereafter much, 
Is best from age to age." 

Enough, with most people, means a little more than they 
have. 

A highly respectable and wealthy farmer in Connecticut gives the 
following as his own experience : — When I first came here to settle, 
about forty years ago, I told my wife 1 wanted to be rich. She 
said she did not want to be rich, all she wanted was enough to make 
her comfortable. I went to work and cleared np my land. I've 
worked hard ever since, and got rich — ^as rich as I want to be. 
Most of my children have settled about me, and they have all got 
farms — and my wife ain't comfortable yet ! 

Envy is pained by the pleasure of others. 

It is a sickness which is produced by another man's health, a 
poverty created by a neighbour's wealth. Sometimes it grows oat of 
h&jag superseded : old l&der Boxes sneer at young Lucifer Matdiee. 
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Envy shoota at otters, but hits itself. 

' ' Tlis envious man is bU own tennentor. He feeds and cKeriiiheH 
a viper, which prc;9 upon hia own soul. He has to bear bath hia 
personal disaat«ra and calamities, and the pain of witnessing the 
auccesaes and comforts enjoyed bj his neighbours. Mence Biua, 
seeing a man of t^h'" charactt^ who appeared gloomj' and dopreased, 
wittily s^d : ' I am snre he has either met with some ml'tfurtuiio 
himBOlf, or some fsvourablo otent has happened to another.' " 

Equivocation ia lialf-way to lying, and lying is the whole 

way to hell. 

The first part oi this Baying- ia by far too moderato. A writer 

has truly said that " A sodden lie may be only the manslanghter 

of tratli, but by a carefully constructed eiiuivocation truth ia 

murdered." 

Ere thou leap see where thou land. 



Error in the pulpit is like fire in a hayloft. 
It is where it is saro to spread and do miachief. 

Even a fool speaka a wise word aometimeB. 

According to the liin- of chances he should do m ; but it is so 
seldom, that it will not pay to catch cold while w^tiug for it. 

Even a ploughman can see who is a true gentleman, 

An indeacribablc something in tone, manner, and spirit will cause 
the moat unimltimd mind to see who is the true gentleman, and 
who is the mere pretender. 

Even a spark is fire. 

A little grace is grace. A rinftJ desire is sin. 

"Tliinit, and be careful what thou art within, 
For thJero ia sin in the deaire of ain : 
Think, and be tliankful, in a different case, 
For there is graoe in the desire of grace, "—iifjroni. 



Even among apostles there v 
In every company we moy e 



s a Judas. 

ect to find oi 
lurLold, 
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Even an ant can be angry. 

Very little men can have very lively tempers. 

Even if a pig does fly, it is a queer bird. 

Saul among the prophets is unprofitable. Some men are awkward 
at anything good, great, or generous: liieir nature cannot rise to it. 

Even if you eat the pudding, don't swallow the bag. 

Set some limit to your credulity : don't believe every detail of a 
romantic story. Or the proverb may mean — ^Don*t go the 'whole 
hog. Draw a line somewhere. Be not a thick and tmn supporter 
of a doubtful cause. Do not vote black white to serve your party. 

Even inconsistent men praise consistency. 

By some ing^enious theory they try to prove that their own drde 
is '' a square with a circumbendibus " ; but they admire the square 
which does not need such squaring. 

Even Solomon was not always wise. 

Indeed he was the g^reatest fool of his time. He was always the 
most knowing, but not always the wisest man. 

Even white lies are black. 

A lie of any sort is evil. Lying in jest is sinning in earnest. 

Evening red and morning grey, 
Hopeful signs of a fine day. 

These weather signs depend upon locality, and it is the height of 
folly to apply to India, or even to Italy, the proverbs of Great 
Britain. Every land has its own weather-wise men. 

Every ass thinks itself worthy to stand with the King's 
horses. 

But thinking does not make it so. Poor ass ! 

Every bean has its black. 

Every man has his faults as surely as the bean has its black eye. 

Every bird favours its own nest. 

Of course it does. There's no place like home, even though it be 
a palace. He who love9 not home deserves to be homeless 
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Every bullet hath its billet, 

Thera nre no cliimae-ahota, An oTermling provMenoe arranges 
even the hurly-burly o( batUe. The amiw wlucH pieroea between 
the joints of uio hamesB bears a message from Ood. 

Every oat Bhould miEd its own kittens. 

It is to be hoped that there are very few women like that 
minifiter'a wife, whose ehildren were allowed to gfo to ruin while 
their mother waa presiding at sewing Booiotioa, where the ladies 
made knickerbockers for niggrer-boys. 

Every cock may crow on Ms own dungbill. 

Bat he had better confine hia crowing to hia own dominiona. A 
certain man'a motto was, "While I live I'll crow" ; but ho did not 
live by hia crowing. 

Every cook bastes the fat joint, and the lean one bums. 

If it is not so in the kituhen. it is bo in dm world. Aoyone 

would mikke a present to the Queen, but how many will hplp poor 

Jack ? So long as you need nothing, friendi) are libend ; when it 

comes to downright want, you are fortunate anyone nolioea you. 

Every cook praises hia own broth. 

But perhaps everyone else is blowing npon it. 

Every dog has his day. 

And every day has its dog ; but the day is not much the better 
for the dog, nor is the dog the better for his day. "When a 
swaggering fellow ia to iie front, tlio comfort ia that his day is ouly 
H day. But the dog-daya are long ones. It ia not insolting to eau 
men doga, for that learned pandit Tarn Hood sayR : — 
"Moat doggedly I do maintain. 



Every dog may bark before hia own kennel. 

It would be well for the quiet of the neighbourhood if he would 
not bark anywhere else. Some dogs bark indiscriminately, so that 
Hood said : — 

" Vie hoard of phyaio lliiown to dogs, 
And very mudh incline 
To Ihink it true : for we've a pack 
■ffho only bark aiid w(h)ine." 
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Kver}' donkey likes to hoar himself braj. 

He hA8 a fH'cat oar for his own xnnsioi and, theiefGro, lie lifts up 
hiM voioo with confidence. 

Every drop helps to make the ocean. 

' ' Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand. 
Make the mighty ooean, 

And the bmnteons land : 
And the UtUe moments, 

Humble though they be, 
Make the migh^ ages 

Of eternity." 

Every fool will give advice, but few of them will take it, 

IndcKxl it necdH much gfood sense to be willing to be advised. The 
humility and solf-diffldenoe which will submit to be led by the 
wisdom of the really prudent are rarer than we think. 

Every gardener should kill his own weeds. 

Tliis, however, many fail to do, because thev axe haid at work 
civor the rood in other people's grounds, where uey are not wauted. 
Hunt your own dandcUons, and dig your own dooks. 

Every generation needs regeneration. 
Kono needs it more than the present. 

Every girl can keep house better than her mother till sho 
tries. 

This is the fault of many young folk : they know nothing aboat 
a matter, but yet feel that they could do the business in mrst-rate 
style. The proof of the pudduig is in the eating, and the proof of 
(Ee work is m the doing and the lasting. 

Every goat must graze where he is tied. 

A man must live where providence has placed him. 

Every heart hath its own ache. 

There's a skeleton in every house, a crook in every lot. 

Every herring must hang by its own head. 

''Every man must bear his own burden." We TDfVk TC 
answer for our own actions. 
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Every ladder has a top round to it, and few are on it. 

There's always room at the top. Mediocrity has its crowd, but 
excellence has a small company. Competition grows less the more 
first-class the workman becomes. 

Every lamb knows its dam. 

Yes, and every dam knows its lamb. See how soon they find 
each other out when mixed up in a field ! 

Every little fish expects to be a whale. 

But it will not be. If all fish were whales, the sea would want 
enlarging. What would the streams and brooklets do tor fish ? 

Every man can be handled if you find out his handle. 

There's a joint in the harness of the invulnerable, and a soft place 
in the man of iron. 

'^ So in the hardest human heart 
One littie well appears, 
A fountain in some hidden part, 
Brimful of gentle tears. 
It only needs the master touch 
Of love's or pity's hand, 
And lo ! the rock with water bursts, 
And gushes o'er the land." 

Every man cannot be Bishop of London. 

What would Littleton-in-the-Marsh do for a curate if all were 
bishops ? Where would the cash come from to support their dignity P 

Every man cannot be purveyor of cat's-meat to Her 
Majesty. 

Such eminence only awaits a mere handful of sublime ofiicials. 
Every man cannot do everything. 

The men of the Encyclopeedia were wonderful persons, but they 
disproved their own hopes. They aimed at knowing everything, 
bat never reached it. No man can be good in every department. 
The law of division of labour is correct, and the divine plan of 
diviskm of talents & the beet for all concerned. 

^ Eiai an enemy inside his own waistcoat. 

■^%fc IIqQow well, or he will be stabbing at his 
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Every man is a volume, if you know how to read him. 

Some seem like Hebrew, which needs to be taken baokwaxds ; and 
many are in too small print to be read at all. In all we find errata, 
and in some a sheet leit out : but there^s something to be learned 
from all; although some men are such books as Charles Lamb 
spoke of — << thingfs in book's clothing," not much above the level of 
draught-boards bound and lettered on the back. 

Every mania after all the man. 

There's but one wise man in the world. 

And who do you think it be ? 
'Tis this man, that man, t'other man : 

Every man thinks 'tis he. 

Every man is either a fool or a physician at foriy. 

He ought by then to be able to doctor and diet himself. We 
know some friends who arc fifty, who are neither fools nor physicians, 
but a little of both. 

Every man is the best interpreter of his own words. 

Let him, therefore, be understood in his own sense, and much 
wrangling will be avoided. 

Every man knows his own business best. 

Or at least he should do so, and he will not Hke your interfering. 
He who tried to teach a dog how to gnaw bones learned something 
himself which ho would like to forget. 

Every man knows where his own shoe pinches. 

It will be needless for him to tell anyone else, for that will not 
help him, and probably no one will understand him. Every shoe 
pinches more or less, but it's usually the fault of the foot. 

Every man's garden has a weak spot in the fence. 

The foxes, big and little, will get in where the wall is broken 
down. Let us watch with double diligence over those points of 
character in which we are feeblest ; and there are such. 

Every " may-be" hath a " may-not-be." 

Therefore let us not be too sure. The reader maybe Lord Mayor, 
but he may not be. This book may sell, and it may not selL 

Every misery spared is a mercy bestowed. 
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EvBiy monkey has his tricks. 

Bpakea ai larkisb fellowa wlio aimo^ people with Uieir foUiea. 

Every one feols the cold according aa he is clad. 

Where the gonnents of fuith and pationco ara worn, the Arctic 
■whiter of poverty is endored without harni ; but trying tiroum- 
Btances frei^ze the life out of soma men, because Lbcii' religion ia b 
dreadfully thin and flimsy fabric. 

Every one for himaelf ia the pig's doctrine. 



Aa I walked by myielf , I said to myself. 
And myself said again tmlo mo : 
" Look to thyself, take oaro of tbyaelf. 
For nobody oarcs (or tlioo." 

Every one ia ivise after tho business is over. 

This la the especial wisdom of the nnwiae. Yet -we could all do 
much better if we had to do it over again : at least, we tTi'n li so. 
'^Ve are foola enough to imagine that we should not bo fools again 1 

Every one must row irith the oara he has. 

Tliis is wisdom. Instead of (inorrcUing with our tools, let -as do 
oar beat with them. Paddle your own canoe with such paddlea aa 
come to haod. 

Every one takes his pleasure where he finds it. 

Hence a man's plenHuros ^^coome tlie inden of hi« character. If 
lie takes pleasure in sin, it is because he loves it. If he frequents 
tlie pit, it ia beeaose he ia going there. 

Every one thinks ho could have done bettor. 

Had ha been Donaulted, mistakes would have been avtuded, and 



Every one to Mb liking, as the man said when he kissed 
his cow. 



L 



There is no aocounting for tastes. 
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Every one thinks Ms own sack to be the heaviest. 

Each one thinks his lot the worst; but he is mistaken. If he 
thought himself the worst of the lot he might be right. 

Every one will be thy friend, 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But if store of crowns be scant, 
No man will supply thy want. 

Wo fear this is too often the fact ; but assuredly it is not always 
so, nor is it often so with gracious men. 

Every path hath its puddle. 

No man's life is quite beyond rebuke : no man's course is without 
its difficulties and sorrows. 

Every pea helps to fill the sack. 

Every worshipper increases the congregation, every ikiember helps 
to make up the church, every penny enlarges the coUection 

Every pedlar sells the very best pins. 
At least he says so, and he ought to know. 

Every pig can grunt. 

It needs no genius to gramble and find fault. He who can do 
nothing else is often great in this art. Let the creature grunt. 

Every poor man is a fool in the judgment of a fool. 

The same fool considers every wealthy person to be a paragon of 
wisdom. The poorest twaddle is eloquence when it comes nom a 
nobleman's mouth. Lord Fitznoodle is the patron saint of fools. 

Every potter praises his own pot. 

If he does not do so, who will ? Potters cannot afford to keep 




Every question is not for me to answer. 

If I attempt to do so I shall show my ignorance. "Teach thy 
ton^e to say * I do not know,' " is a Tahnudic proverb. 
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Every smith should shoe his own mare. 

We should take care that our own household is not neglected, 
because we are looking after others. Note the lament of the spouse : 
** They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept." — Cant. i. 6. 

Every sot will go to pot. 

First for a drain, and then to be drained dry by his expenditure. 

Every sprat nowadays styles itself a herring. 

John Foster declares that two of the most egotistic persons he 
ever met with were a chimney-sweep and a breaker of stones on 
the highway. 

Every time the sheep bleats it loses a mouthful. 
Solid profit is lost when time is wasted in idle talk. 

Every tub must stand on its own bottom. 

We are individually accountablCi and no one can hide behind 
another, so as to justify himself. 

Every vine must have its stake. 

Each one needs some support, as the vine does. 

Every why hath its wherefore. 

The toughest question can be answered by some one, though we 
cannot handle it, and need not wish to do so. Practical questions 
are easily met. ** One of my friends observed yesterday that it 
was a difficulty in many cases to know wherefore Gk>d contended 
with us. But, I thought, that it was no difficulty with me."— 
So wrote Andrew Futter. 

Everybody cannot be first. 

Everybody would like to be. If wo would become candidates iot 
the lowest place we should gain the election without opposition. 

Everybody is glad when the smiter is smitten. 

Or when ** the biter is bitten." The natural instinct of justice is 
gratified by seeing the lex talionis in operation* 

Everybody lays the load on the willing horse* 

But it is a very thoughUess and shamoleflB thing to da flO« 
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Eveiybody wears out one pair of green slippers. 

And he is a wise man if he soon throws them away, and afterwards 
wears the shoes of common sense, or the boots of pmdenoe. 

Everybody who carries a horsewhip is not a horseman. 

Yet he would like ns to think so. He used to be known as *' a 
gent.'^ The proverb applies to all who have the outward sign of a 
onif t, a profession, or a proficiency, but have not the thing itself. 



Everybody's friend is everybody's fool. 

him soft, 1 
immensely popular. 



He is so eae^ that people think him soft, and ridicule him behind 
his back ; while he thinks himself ii 



Everybody's friend is nobody's friend. 

His universal generosity lies all in talk. He is not to be depended 
on. He is always helping so many that he cannot come to your aid. 

Everybody's work is nobody's work. 

A horse would starve if it had twenhr grooms to feed it ; for each 
g^room would leave it to the rest. Tne people who projected the 
tower of Babel said, <* Let us build"; but as they were all builders, 
the works have not yet been completed. Noah built the ark, for 
he was one man ; but all the men in the world, when formed into 
a committee, could not finish a tower. 

Everything comes to the man who can wait. 

It is only a matter of time. Patience beholds great wonders. In 
spiritual things, if we watch and wait, we shall see glorious thLogs. 

Ever3rthing is hard at first. 

The simplest trade is difficult to the beginner; but the most 
difficult art becomes quite easy by practice. 

Everything may be repaired except the neck-bone. 

While there's life there's hope. After the rope there*s no hope. 

Everything that happens is but a link in a chain. 

Like texts of Scripture, facts should be viewed in their connection^ 
and this often corrects our view of them. One thing draws on 
another, and often accounts for, and justifies it. 
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Evil caanot bo conquored by evil. 

Satan will not caat oat Satan : we mnst overcome evil by good 
Anger is not to bo met with anger, nor cannings with cniming. 

Evil commiuiications divide near relations. 

Wicked tittle-tattle, csag'geration, and insinoaition have p9.rtcd 
very Mends, and rent fanullca with enmity. No quarrel is bo 
bitter as a fiunilj qoarrel. Home-made wine makes eharp vinegar. 



Evil deeds aro evil seeds. 



Evil for good ia devil-like. 

Evil for evil is beast-liko. 

Good for good is man-liko. 

Gbod for ovil ia God-liio. 

There iamuch sense in these four lines, I well rememher learning 
them as a child, and I know the good efleot whiah they had upun 
my moral judgment. Let your sou and heir get thorn by heart. 

Evil reports find Tfilling ears. 

Sad fact that it is 80 ; hut awmredly there is ovorywhera a Buo 
market for rotten cheese. Whot better sport can bo found for many 
tlian (erroting out tho rata in a friend's oharacter ] 

Evil words cut worse tban swords. 

Evils for wbich wo must blame ouraelTes ate hard to bear. 
Thoy have a sting in thom, booanBB oonsoienca condanmB. 



Ewes drcsaed like lambs are silly shama. 

Elderly wotnoQ who triek thomEielves out like girls are oommnuly 
called, " Old owes drossed lamb-faihion." Aiu they aware of this P 
Why do they provoke si ' 



ilch rvmiirkB? 

" IHxitlt Tvisdum, and she will oxalt tliee. 

Example draws where precept fails ; 

And sermons are less read than tales, 

ise are " an naila," their examples &K as 
se of a nail if you cannot drive it in " 
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Example is the school of mankind ; and they will learn at 
no other. 

Examples preach to the eye, and leave a deeper impress than 
counsel addressed to the ear. As children like pictures better than, 
letterpress, so do men jprefei example to precept. There is no doubt 
about the truth of iJus proverb, so far as tml examples are con- 
cerned, but, oigood examples, it has been said that, *' They would 
indeed be excellent thingpi, were not people so modest thEit hone 
will set them, and so vain that none will follow them." 

Exchange is no robbery, but on it there is jobbery. 

So we have heard ; but the information has come from those who 
have lost money by speculation, and theirs is hardly an impartial 
report. We g^ess that if they had made a profit they would have 
thought the exchange to be the Temple of Honesty. Exchange mi^ 
be robbery, as when a man knowin^fly takes a better hat or xmifarelia 
than his own. 

Exercise is the best fire for cold limbs. 

So father Hodge would not let the boys stand shivering over the 
fire, but <hrove tibem out hedging and ditching, or ploughing, and 
then they came in warm as a toast. 

Expand your chest by enlarging your heart. 

Many a man has found his chest enlarge, or rather his estate 
increased, when he has begun to use his substance for the good of 
others. 

Expect from the world more kicks than half -pence. 

This is called ** monkey's allowance " ; but it usually faUs to the 
lot of good men. 

Expect nothing from those who promise a great deal. 

Their readiness to promise should make yoii more than a liftle 
suspicious. They would not issue so many bank-<notes if thfey had 
to keep enough gold in the cellar to meet them* 

Expect soot from a sweep* 

If a man blackens you by abuse, but is hiitiself of evil character^ 
never mind it ; above all do not follow soot. 

Expect to bd disdppointed, and yoti -^ill he. 

For, even if no disappointment comes, you will be disappointed iii 
the expectation which is herein recommended. 
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Expectation is the fool'a income. 

He ia alwaya loolriiig tor eomething whioh has never yet 

occurred, and iicror ieill occur in hia time. His ship is to come 

home ; but a^ yet it is not launched. He has an estate aome- 

t where, which is to come to him when we have a week all 8undiiyH, 

but at present the rightful owner is depriving him of it. 

Expensive wife makes pensive husband. 

"When the draper's hill drains hi« pocket, the poor laon thiuka 
more thaji he dares to say. The Brithmetio of a good wife is very 
different. She adJs to his happiness, suhtracta from his oares, 
mullipliai his joys, divides hia sorrows, and practifleB redaction ia the 
eipenditure of his household. 

Experience teaches nothing to a simpleton, not even that 
£ie burns. 
We have known foolish persona injiircd by vIm, anJ yet they have 
teturned (o it as speedily as they could ; ahd wo have met with 
persons who have lost their money by gamhlinf^ i^ to it again as 
Boon as they could scrape together another pauua. The moth will 
dot learn from its singed wings. 

Extraragauco is the common disease of the times. 

Is it Dot ao P Does not every one live at a rate which would havs 
frightenod his father ? lo this the way to promote national wealth f 

Extremes meet, but extremes are not meet. 
Do not the golden mean exceed, 



e-sorvanta are eye-sores. 
Oae«annot bear to see them hard at work in j>oi]t presence, '4'hetl 
you know that the moment your bach is turned they will be waaliug- 
their time. We must mind that we do not become eye-servants 
ourselves. We must remember the couplet — 




Live not only to the eye. 

Sin la sin thongh douB be nigh. 
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Sasinss of a more Spiritual Sort 



Early piety leads to eminent piety. 

It will be found, upon inyestigation, that the most (A those who 
become notable for gpodliness are those who from ohildhood haye 
feared the Lord. Begfinning early, they have time to ripen. 

Earth is our inn : heaven is our home. 

We may well put up with discomfort in this world, for we shall 
soon be away from it ; it is only for a few days that we accept its 
hospitality. Archbishop Leighton often said that if he were to 
choose a place to die in, he would choose an inn ; for it looked like 
a pilgrim going home, to whom this world was all as an inn, and 
who was weary of the noise and confusion in it. He had his 
desire, for he died at the Bell Inn, in Warwick Lane. 

Earth's sorrows are soothed by heaven's sympathy. 

E'er since I knew the Lord aright, 

I'd dwell with him from mom till night. 

Experience of Gfod*s goodness breeds an intense longing to abide 
in constant commimion with him. 

Empty your bucket before you draw from the welL 

Feel your own need, and your inability to supply it, before you 
go to the fulness of Christ for the supplies which are treasured up in 
him. He wants nothing from you but your necessity. 

Enthusiasm is essential to the triumph of truth. 

It is not true that truth is mighty, and will prevail, if it be left 
to lie on the shelf neglected, or if it be only taught by fro2!en lips. 
Tnith set on fire Will bum its way, like flame on the prairie ; btlt 
the fire of enthusiasm is absolutely needful. 

Eternity is the lifetime of the Almighty. 

Even apostles would be apostates did not grace prevent* 

Even in light matters get light from heaven. 

We mo stly make our worst mistake where mistake seems im- 
possible. We stumble most on level ground. How plain seemed 
the case of the Gibeonites to Israel, but Israel erred ! 



Even in small ttings there is a great providence. 

Or if tbere were not, we should be in Rreat trouble before long, 
for the jfreat things would go away. The small things are the 
pivots of history, the hinges oi cliaiige, the linoh-plnB of oon- 

Eveiy loct of sorrow has a tey of promise to fit it. 
Every man in Christ is not a man in Christ. 

He may not yet have came to ripeness of Rpiritoal maohood, 
even though, aji a nian, ho is in CLrisC by living faith. 

Every man is born a Pharisee. 

Human nature is proud, Belf-riffhteoui, and disdainful of others, 

Every member of Christ hath the whole of Christ. 

Christ's whole person and work belong to each individual believer, 
as truly aa if there were none besides himself Co enjoy it. 

Erei^ road leads to London. 

This saying was used right well by an old mimsfer in Wiructing 
a younger one. "Every sermon," s^d he, " mn^t have Christ in 
it. The way to preaeh is to find out the way from your text to the 
Lord Jesus, and then travel along the road. As every little hamlet 
has a road la London, so every Scriptoial subject leads to Jeaus." 
" But," said the young beginner, '■ suppose there is no road from 
my text to Christ; wl^t then? " " My friend," replied the elder 
man, "you must not suppose anyUiing of the sort, for it would Dot 
be true ; but even if it wore true, you muse make a road ; or even go 
over hedge and dituh, for you must get to Jesus before you havo 

Evil 80oioty is the death of piety. 

He cannot smell aweeUy who sleeps in a bed oE gorlia. 

Exalt him who baa exalted you. 

I will exalt thco, Lord of hosts, 

For tfaou'st exalted me ; 
Since thon hast xilenced Satan's boaatSf 
I'll therefore boaat in thee. 

Expect mucb from the Creator, and little fi-om the creature. 
Experience aud instruction are the way to perfection. 
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ACE to face dears many a case. 

Quarrels are fomented by hearsay statements and 
reports. Bring the parties together, and let the truth 
come out. 

Failures daunt a dastard, but make a man. 

A real man gathers up his strength for persevering attempts, 
and so by difficulties his force and character are developed and 
increased. Ck)wardice adds to the natural difficulties those inherent 
in itself ; as says the old rhyme : — 

'' The -wind blows east, and the -wind blows west ; 
We shall know a tree by its fruit ; 
The world, they say, is worst to the best ; 
But a dastard has evil to boot." 

Paint heart never won fair lady. 

Faint heart sees dangers where there are none, and so avoids 
attempts which might succeed. Doubtless even in the tender busi<« 
ness A courtship this operates to the young man's injury. If Ae is 
afraid to propose, he can hardly expect her to do so. . 

Faint praise is often strong censure. 

It is a -way the courteous use of suggesting more than they express. 

WUling to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hmt a fault, and hesitate dislike. 

Fair and softly goes far in a day. 

Hurry exhausts itself ; a judicious pace is best for travelling atid 
working. Begin as you hope to go on, and tilien go on, and on, 
and on, till your sun goes down. 

Fair faces need no paint. 
Leave that to Jezebel. 

Fair words butter no parsnips. 

Fair words feed neither cat nor kitten. 

Fair words fry no fritters. 

In all these cases the fawner, and the flatterer, and the fine 
pronnaQT are truly estimated. Beware of Mr. Plausible Prate. 



"In the amber autiinm tJiB loavea 
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Pair words make me covmt my money. 

Who ufica frtwning words, of tiim bovare thee straight : 
Be flOM be would entrap ; or why such dainty bait i 

Paith in God is reason acting reasonably. 

Although faith in Ood is the gift of God, it can be jnstilied by Ihe 
oleareHt login. Ttiero is oveiy raaaon why we should believe the 
God of truth, and no reason whatever for doubting him. True re- 
ligion is common aenee enlightened by nnoommon grace. Faith is 
not reaaon in labour, but leasoa at reot. 

Falling loaves ore nature' 
"We aU do fade aa a leaf.' 
drop with an 'Amen.' " 

Falsehood follows at the heels of debt. 
The man faUa to be upright, and lies. 

Fame is not found on feather beds. 

We may eipett uonfliut if we aro to win glory. Dr. Watla says ; 
" Unat I be carried tn the skies 
On flowery bods of ease, 
While others fought ia win the prize 
And sailed throagh bloody seaa V " 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Men are seldom heroes to tbeir valefa, or honoured prophets in 
their own coontty. Yet familiarity with the IJord Jesus breeds a 
deeper reverence ; for the more we know him, the more we adoie hi* 
infinite perfoolions. 

Pancy ia a pretty dog, but needs a deal of feeding. 
Doubtlces whims are more expensiTC than n 



Fancy you are miaerable, and you aro ao. 

Borne of the worst griefs are those of a sentSmental kind. They 
hftTe been colled "the vapours." and they are na vapoury and as 
hard to deal with as nalanoas gases. It is the same with the body 
as with the mind : yon can make yourself lU by fancy, hanM 
CAurcAill says : — 

Most of the evils we poor mortals know, 
From doctors and imagination flow- 



i 
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Far-o£E water won't quench near fire. 

When 70U are in immediate want, money to come to you in a 
year, or a legacy at the death of an aged but immortal uncle, or 
castles in Spain are a veiT poor help. '* Better is a neighbour 
that is near than a brother far off/' — ^rrov. xxTii. 10. 

Fanner ! Don't rake your fields with a small-tooth comb. 

Some would do so, if they could, to get up the last ear of com 
from tiie gleaner. This is a wretched form 01 economy. 

Far sought and dear bought, 
May be good for nought 

Yet many think things fine because they are foreign. Biitons 
ever \nll be slaves when fashion is in the case. 

Fast bind| fast find. 

Hake a business dear and sure from the beginning, that it may 
remain so in days to come. 

Fat kitchens make lean wills. 

You cannot both eat an estate and leave it to your heir. 

Fat or lean, always see the cloth is clean. 

Housewives of working-men will find this trifle to be no trifle. 

Father's a father till he gets a new wife. 
But mother's a mother all her life. 

A tender mother's love keeps to her children under all circum- 
stances, when even the father's affection may grow cold, because 
the second wife weans him from the offsprmg of his &:st love. 
A step-mother may turn her husband into a step-father. 

Fatten the pig, or you'll have no fat bacon. 

Put money into the business or you will get none out. 

Faults are thick where love is thin. 

Love, when fervent, admires the very thing which is greatly 
denounced when love has grown cold. Of course I have many 
faults when you have little love^ 



Faults we own ever, but false we are never. 

Slay Ood grant that we laaj never become untrus, for that is a 
fatal fault, aad ooe which, speakiDg' after the maim<!r of men, can- 
not be cured. As a rule, a Uar ia a leper, and no wftto't of Jordoq 
will wash him clean. 



Pavour those wlioir 



God favours. 

and it should be a 



Fear gives more pain than tho pain it feara. 

Cortoinlj men " feel a thouaand deaths in fearing oi 



Fear God, and you will liave nothing else to fear. 

He will preserve yon from all evi], and keep you in perfect peacs. 



Foar hath many eyes, and yet trembles at what it does not 

The unseen ia indoed the most terrible to our feeble minda. 
" There were they in great fear, where no fear wba." We look 
thiourh the teleaoope of apprehenaion, breathe on the glaas, and 
then think we see clonda, when indeed it ia only oiir anxious breath. 

Fear kills more than the physician. 

No doubt iUnesa ia often a matter of nervonsnesB and dread : as 
sajH tho old chyme — 

' ' Here lies a man who lived to age, 
Yet BtiU from death was flying ; 
Who, though not idek, was never well. 

And died for fear of dying," I 

i Feather by feather the goose is plucked. 

Small expenses are overlooked, and at la*! the man finds himself 
without a leather to fly with. Economy muat preserve what in* 

Iduatry gains. 
Feed a bear, and his dawa will grow. 
Feed a quarrel by nixing fresh words of strife, and the reault will 
be more anger and malioe than at tho first, ^^^^_ 
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Food a pig, and you'll have a hog. 

Those who are of a gwinish nature only grow worse when tbey 
receiye eitiber Irindnew or consideration, 

Feed your farm before it is hungryi and weed your garden 
before it is foul. 

In this and all other cases prevention is better than onre. It is 
better to keep things right than to get them right after they haYe 
mn down. 

Feel for others— -in your pocket. 

Practical, pecnniary sympathy is more nsefnl than mere talk. 
"I feel for the poor man," said one. ''Friend, how much dost 
thon feel?" said the Quaker: "Dost thou feel five shillings for 
himP If 80, I will put my feelings and shillings along wiUi 
thine." 

Few are fit to be trusted with themselves. 

And if they cannot keep themselves right, how shall they be 
trusted by others P 

Few men ever repent of being silent. 

Few people get fat on wind-falls or wind-bags. 

Hard work pays better than looking for legacies or dreaming of 
fortunes. Groat expectations are a breakfast for fools. 

Few words, and kindly meant. 
Are a woman's ornament. 

Fierce fires soon bum themselves out. 

The excitements of zeal are not to be much reckoned on. 

Fieij men are easily put out. 

The least little thing provokes them, and they often blaze np 
without any apparent cause. Such men are like John Lilbume, <n 
whom it was said that he must quarrel ; and if there had been no one 
else in the world. John would have quarrelled with Lilbnme and 
Lilbume with John. 

Fight, but fight only with yourself. 

Self -conquest is the greatest of victories. Many have vanquished 
all others, and yet have been slaves to their own passions. 

Fighting dogs get bleeding ears. 

Find contentment in Qod's appointment. 
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Find yoa out your sina, or your sins will find out you. 
Fine birda are all the more likely to be plucked. 
Pretty people are tempted, and great meu arc assailed. 
Fine elothaa cannot hide the clown. 



Fine feathers make fine birds. 

Tet garmenta can only make a vain person what Masson calla 
" a deooratod fool," A putitanio stodent onoe called certain fine 
lodicfl " ambulating blocks for raiUinory." 'Well, dresa aa they 
-. -_ _.!.__. _ _.-._ J.! _ .. .1 . _. 5 — . n. . ^ feathers to birds, 

Fine promises are frail securitiea, 

That is ta say, when they come from oar feUow mortals. Many 
have beoa mined by tho rascality which promised, bat never 
intended to perform. Such promises are solid lies : not so maah 
falsehood in word as falsehood in fact. 

Fine etables do cot make good horsos. 

A man may live in a college and be a dunce, or dwell nnder tho 
eaves of (lie honso of Qod and be on infidel. A villa may have 
a villain for its tanant, and a mansion may hold a lord withoat 
eillior manor or manners. Ecclemoatical oicbitocture doee not 
secore piety. Many a poor drone of a preacher has had the empty- 
ing of u fine Gothie edifice. 

I Fine words have groat weight with feeble minds. 

Tho anthorH of proverbs to this effect, of which there are very 
many, had evidontly been miided by fine oratory, and at last arrived 
at tbo conclusion that words are but air, and that there Is oo 
building npon them. 



Finery is foolery. 

I A lady asked tho 
female dress and bi 
BO Donduct yourself 
shall not recollect « 
dress, that tho hnu 
suggested the epign 
"Whrti 
Why* 
So much 
Tliero'i 



IS the best rule for 

... , he, "so dress and 

mnduct yourself that persons who have been in your company 

shall not reooUoct what you had on." Whan so much is spent on 

dress, that tho house is impoverished, tho folly is extrone. It 

"iggested the epigram — 

"What is tho reason, can you giwwP 
Why men ore poor and women thiiuinrf 
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Firo begins with little sparks: crime begins vrith evil 
thoughts. 

First come, first served. 

A fair rule. No one ought to wish to g^ out of his turn at the 
expense of others, even though he may think himself a person of 
importance. 

First comes owing, and then comes lying. 

For the debtor invents false excuses, and makes untruthfol 
promises, so as to stave off the day of payment. 

First look up, and then look out. 

Look to (jk)d first, and then watoh for every honoTiraUe oppor- 
tunity of getting on in business. 

First practise at home, then preach abroad. 

It is not every man that would like to preach to his neighbours 
from his own door-step. 

First the distiller, then the doctor, then the undertaker. 
First thrive, then wive, then strive. 
First understand, and then undertake. 

It is the height of folly to undertake a matter of which yon do 
not know the ins and outs. Many have burnt their fingers with 
such blind agfreements. Never sig^ what you have not seen. 

Fish bred in dirty pools will surely taste of mud. 

I remember having received, as a present, some fine carp taken 
from the village pond. To put the knife into them was quite 
enough for me : a friend who ate of them was seriously ill. The 
fish had lived upon the filth of the parish, and could not be dean 
eating. Those who are bred in vice are sure to show it in their 
character. 

Fit words are fine ; but often fine words are not fit. 

If the language is suitable to express the truth, it is everything. 
Sometimes grand oratory is great absurdity. 

Flattery is pap for fools. 

'Tis an old maxim of the schools 
That flattery's the food of fools ; 
And whoso likes such airy meat, 
"^Vill soon have nothing else to eat. 
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!Flattei7 fouls tlio flatterer and the flattered. 

Mt. Simeon said : " We ought to feel as if Our eara were stang 
with blasphemy, when wO discover any attempt to transfer tit) 
crown of glury from the head of tha Kedeemer to Oiat of any of his 
gerrants." f'lavtl also ejclaimed : "Christian, Hou cartieat tho 
§runpowder of pride about ihee. Desire thoea who cany the fire of 
flattery to keep their distance. It ia a dangerous tinsis when a 
proud heart meets with flaMeriug lips." 

Flowers are sweet, but men need meat. 

This is in aUiiaiou to florid senuonfi ic which there ia an absencu 



Flowers smell sweetly, wlietliep men are near or not. 

They do not "waste their Bweetoess." He who made tham 
enjoys them, and that ia enoogh for them. We muat do goud, 
however unnoticed our work may be. 

Flowery meadows liave none the better grass. 



Fooa may rise, and thrones may fall ; 

God is mightier far than all. 

Follow the river, and you'll come to the sea. 

Trace a strcatn of tnercy, and you come to the infinite God. 

Follow the wise few, and not tho learned many. 

Some read the vulgar many ; but it little matters, the learned are 
often vulvar also. To follow any multitude to do evil is a thing 
to be avowlod. 

Folly and learning may live under one hat. 

Book learning may cany a man far from tmWi and common umta : 
expttrioooo is needed, and grace from Ood, tu make true wisdom. 

Folly is wise in her own eyes. 

And this ■preveots her over attaining to wisdom. Men can only 
lie wise by &idlng oat their own folly. 

Folly taxes ub four times aa much as Parliament- 
Calculate the expenditure under the heads of Drink, Dress, Sb aWt | 
Idle Amusement, and Fads, and you will bo nstonlsh 
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Fond of doctors, little healtli ; 
Fond of lawyers, little wealth. 

These learned practitioners are excellent in their way, but they 
are not intended to be called in every day. When we are well, or 
none dispute with us, we are apt to make fun of them. Here ia 
one of the witty things of a man who was well :^ 

<' The honuBopathio system, sir, just suits me to a tittle, 
It dearly proves of physio you cannot take too little : 
If it be good, in aU complamts, to take a dose so small, 
It surely must be better still, to take no dose at all." 

Fond pride of dress is sure a dreadful curse : 

It shows an empty head, and makes an empty purse. 

Foolish fear doubles danger. 

For it unfits you for acting so as to avoid danger, and even 
drives you further into it. Most of the accidents which occur in 
tiie street happen to nervous people. 

Foolish tongues talk nineteen to the dozen. 
The less they have to carry, the foster they go. 

Fools and children should never see unGidshed work. 

Because they form a judgment without having the whole matter 
before them, and that imperfect opinion they are apt to retain. 

Fools and churls make lawyers rich : 
Concessions fair jump o'er the ditch. 

This is one among many wise sayings which would keep us from 
law, its uncertainty, its cost, and its worry. The proper use of a 
lawyer is that he may keep you out of law. 

Fools are not great fools unless they know Latin. 

The affectetion of scholarship enables a man to be more egTe-< 
giously foolish than the utterly ignorant. 

Fools are pleased with their own blunders. 
Fools build, and wise men buy. 

Thus they get a house more cheaply as a general role. Anoopfling 
to the rhyme, 

** He that buys a house ready wrought. 
Hath many a tile and pin lor nought." 
3at nowadays full often knaves build, and fools buy. 
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Fools feast forgetful of the reckoning. 

And this they will do througli life till at last they have to say 
with the epicure :— 

'' At length, my friends, the feast of Ufe is o'er ; 
IVe ate sufficient, and PU drink no more ; 



My night is come ; I've spent a jovial day ; 
'Tis time to part ; but oh ! what is to pa} 



pay? 



>» 



Pools grow without watering. 

A wise man says that a fool may be known by six qualitieB : 
anger without cause, speech without profit, change without motive, 
enquiry without object, putting trust in a stranger, and want of 
capacify to discriminate between a friend and a foe. ^ We could 
mention otiier equally dear characteristics, but there is no need. 
Fools are oommon objects by the seaside, and everywhere else. 

Fools have made wise speecheS| and wise men have made 
foolish speeches. 

Of course the foolish must now and then be right by more 
chance, and the wise are wrong through natural imperfection. 

Fools livoi but do not learn. 

Like a spoon in the gravv, they imbibd no flatrdur of that which 
surrounds them, even though tiiey live with the wise and gracious. 
So say the Burmese sages : 

But fools are fools where'er yon go I 
Experience Cannot reach tiiem ; 
The only thing they'll ever learn 
Sure death itself must teaoh them I 

Fools make feasts, and wise men eat {hem. 



When a kin|j^ of SooUand heaxd ihiis speebh at one of Us btnffoefai 
he pulverized it wltli aootliery *' Wise mea inaka p rot wl e md fools 

repeat them." 

Fools make those enquiries affcerwaids wluok irine vmn 
make before. 

Fools may make money, but onlj mae iv 
or spend it properly 

Fools run in packs \ the wise 
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Fools Bot stools for wise men to stumble over. 

They raise puzzling questions, and in the answering of them men 
of knowlodgo are ccmfounded. The Spaniarda say, ^'A fool can 
cast a stone into a well, which many wise men oannot g^t out.'* 
The Italians say, <* A fool can ask moze questions in an hour than 
seven wise men can answer in seven years." 

Fools should never be set on eggs. 

They will addle them or break them, but never hatch them. 
This saying means that designs which need patient attention must 
never be 1^ to unwise people. 

Fools think nothing right but what they do themselves. 
Fools think that others do not think. 

But others do think, and thus the fool is greatiy mistaken. 

Fools worship mules that carry gold. 

Alas ! many do this who would not like to be called fools. '* Having 
men*s persons in admiration because of advantage." — Jnde 16. 

Fools' names you see on seat and tree. 

Go where ^ou will, you wiU see these disflgfurements. In every 
instance initials cut in public places are those of fools. 

Foot £rm, and faith fast, 
Stand still till storm past. 

<* Having done all, still stand." — ^Ephesians vi. 13. 

Foppish finery suits puppies and pupj)ets. 

For a dead opportunity there is no resurrection. 

Sir Richard Baket saith : — 

" To let time slip is a reverseless crime : 
You may have time again, but not the time." 



For better for worse, some follow the purse. 

Worshippers of the golden calf, they are all 
the squire, or some other man made of money. 



Worshippers of the golden calf, they are always of the opinion of 

" f] 



For every ill beneath the sun, there is some remedy ornone : 
If there be one, resolve to find it ; if not, submit, and never 
mind it. 



Tor God expend, aud he mil send. 



For little birda there are little traps. 

CliilflreD and yoatha aro preyed upon by the wicked ; nnd evea 
fie poor are entrapped by rogues, who aro content wiUi little fiehcs 
if they can get many of them. 

Tor lovo of the nurao they tiaa the child, 



For rainy day lay store away. 

This vsB the young geDtlemaa'a reason for keepms the umbrella 
nhieh hod been lent hiiu. It is good in the d&y of abundimoe to 
prepure for days of caed. When our strength deoltneB it will be 
pLeaxant to oat the honey laid up in the early ttummer of our youth. 

For the light of day we have nothing to pay. 

God has made this choice blesBing- common. It is the truo emblem 
of hia euligbteoing grace, which is free aa the diy. 

Forbid a fool, and he'll do it directly. 

This folly seema to be universal in the nvoe. At tbo beginning, 
the fruit was desired because it was forbidden ; and Fuul onid that 
"when the commundmeut came, sin revived." 

Forget tho com on Sabbath morn. 

It wil] prow jimt as well without your thinking upou it, and oo 
the Lord's-day you have other subjeuto lo consider. 

Forgive and forget : when you bury a mad dog don't lettve 

his tail above ground. 

Here is tho difficolty with some, they harbour llie memory of 

vtODg. and so the make of Bne'er is soolcbed and not killed, imd it 

wriggks itself to life a^in. Hare done with it, and let tho remem- 

broDoe of it die altogether. 

Forgive every man's faults except your own. 
Be mneh harder >v 
•■ Owl may forgive b 
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Forehand payments make hind-hand work. 

Fellows don't care to work for a dead horse ; they have had their 
money, and spent it, and now they have no heart to work. 

Fore-think, though you cannot foretell. 

We cannot foresee, but we can forecast and prepare for what 
is likely to happen. 

Forethought will spare afterthought. 

Ck)n8ideration may prevent regret. 

Before thou bring thy works to light, 
Consider on them in the night. 

Foul breath is a calamity ; but foul speech is criminality. 

Foul deeds will rise before men's eyes. 

However carefully concealed, they have the knack of nutlrfTig 
themselves known. Sin has a resurrection. Many other sins besides 
murder ** will out." A bird of the air shall tell the matter. 

Fowls should roost where foxes cannot reach. 

It is wise to rise above the tempter's grip by living on high Mdth 
God. Also let the young be lodged out of harm's way. 

Fox sly-boots is quiet, but waiteth his day ; 
While you make a riot, he seizeth his prey. 

Sin is a crafty enemy. Beware of that fox. While yoU Are 
enjoying your pleasure sin will destroy your soul. 

Fraud and frost botli end in foul. 

When they break up, the discovery and the thaw are by no meiitifl 
pleasant or clean. 

Frenzy, heresy, and jealousy, these three 
Seldom or never cured be. 

They feed upon themselves, and grow most rapidly without otheif 
food, and hence there is little hope of there abatement. 

Fretting cares make grey hairs. 

And this is all they make. What Is the use of them ? 
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Fretting mends no broken dishes j 
Brings us none of all our wishes. 

Why, then, do we fret? Better far to trast in GK)d| and be at 
peace. 

Friends are like Mdle-strings, they must not be screwed 
too tight. 

We must not expect unreasonable things of them, nor provoke 
them, even in jest, nor exact excessive esteem from them. 

Friendship cemented by Christian brotherhood has a firm 
foundation. 

That friendship firm will ever bide 
Whose hands unto tiie cross are tied. 

Friendship, like a bird, has two wings. 

Something should be rendered on each side. ''He that hath 
friends must show himself friendly." I must be a friend to him, 
who is a friend to me. One good turn deserves another. 

Friendship made in a moment is of no moment. 

Douglas Jeirold said of one, '* His friendships are so warm that 
he no sooner takes them up than he puts them down again." 

Frogs betray themselves by their own croaking. 

Hany bring sorrow on themselves by their own lamentations. 

Frogs in a well know nothing of the high seas. 

Men with narrow range of knowledge and ezperienoe oaonot 
calculate the greatness of the divine dengns, nor even undentaiid 
the larger ideas of more instrooted men. 

From an empty pot, 
Pudding Cometh not. 

No, not even if you set that pot simmering in a pulpit. 

From nothing comes nothing. 

What gracious or holy thing oan oome out of ov tdn 
worthless nature P We are less than nothing, and nmnfliMm 
worse than nothing is all that oan oome of ns. 

19 
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From one who always calls tbee " dear " 
KeMTTe thj'self find pocket dear. 

^lU oonea of mr own obaerTBtian. Coat pIusMs sbonU czdta 

•arnncion. Thej ue ths ohooen tndt-nurka of ceitaiii |mi)mm. 

religiinia at otimwiie, who belieTo thai bU men can be fookd if 

jon will only nae enong-h tnacla. 

Frtnn Mviog comes baTing. 

Of IttUe gaiiu let oam be had, 

Pbr of nuU esn gie^t moiKB are made. 

From SATing to doing is a long Btretcb. 

EapedaUT- with aome who are yvrj laTish with thdr promises. 
niiAln that laan'ipnniiiae who dans to refoae that i^iich Ike fears 
he cannot petform. Apromiae and its perf ormsnoe should balance 
like a pair of bobIu ; but too often they do not. 

From thence where nets and snares <ire laid, 
Hake baste, lest else thou be betrayed. 



Fuddle makes muddle. 

Those who are given to diink do not dearly think, aud so Bta^» 

Full ears of wheat bend low mfih weight. 

He mora tliere Is In a man tbe more lowlf ia bis behaTionr. 

Full many a pleasing, praising speech. 
Prepares the way to over-rea<£. 

Falsome flattery la foddec for Jooli, and it used SB bait hy knaves,' d 

Full many a shaft at random se 
Finds mark the archer littlft mM 
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Faint, yet pursuing ; 
Weak, yet Bubduing ; 
Spent, yet renewing ; 
Christ ever viewing. 

Thia is mnoh as onr Ufe has been. Hay God be gloitfied both by 
its weakuaea and its stren^^h, Ita change and its ocmatanoy I 

Faith bnildB a bridge from this world to the next. 
Faith cannot die, nor can he die who hath faith. 
Faith fears no famine. 

How caa she, when aha can ain^, " Jehovah- jireb " ; the Iiord 
""■" ''" " "'" "" -'- ^- — iji tiiiead than the people o( 



Faidi gett most, humility Jce»p» most, love ieorla most 
Faith honours Christ, and Christ honours faith. 

He said to the blind man, " Thy faith hath saved thee." He pats 

tiie crown on the head of faiHi beoanse faith alwa/a puta the ciowa 

i^on the head of her Lord. 

Faith in (ih>d ia never out of season. 

Faith Lx^ to preoepts as well aa to promises. 

It takea the whole Word of Qod, and obejra oommanda as wcU aa 
tmata promieeB. 

Faith makes all things possible, and love makes them easy. 
Faith makes the Chriatian, bnt love proves him. 

Faith joatifiBB the boHover. but love Jnstiflea his faith by (he 
works which it piodnoM. '. hlNUevMGodto be troe ; lovepTovea 



s oven that little 
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Faith imieigned breeds hope unfailing. 
Faith which never wept was never true. 

BE^>eDtaiu)e ia Oie inseparable oompanion of a taie trust in Ohrist. 



Faith works h>Te, works hj love, and loves to work. 
F^th'a barque ie often toat, but never lost. 

An untried faith will tnrn oat to be an nntrae futii ; but, howero 
much tried, true fail^ will bear the Htraia, 

Faith's eje sees in the dark. 

It is a Ood-giveu e/e, and it is like the ejQ of Qod. 

Faith's hand never knocks in v^ at mercy's door. 
Feeble-mind ia a true pilgrim, and the Lord will be 

mindful of his feebleness. 
Fiety trials make goldea Ohrietiaos. 

Filial fear is the safeguard of sanctity. 
Follow the Kaster more than the pastor. 

The pastor must onlj be followed while be fallows hi* Pastor. 



Happj u it for a people when their : 
then they may follaw nim evecTvhere. 



ininister walks wiUk Q«d, for 



Forget a frowning world, and serve a smiling Ood. 
Forget not him who forgets not thae- 
Free grace and dying love 
Xiift believing bouIb above. 



I 



s AIN wten badly gotten 
Is sure to turn rotton. 

This hoa been Fven to be so in a thousand instance^' 
It is no pious dreaia, or religious superetition, but a 
matter of common observatioii. I have noted it often. 

Galled horses can't endure the comb. 



Gamblera and swindlers are first cousins. 

Gambling is an express train to ruin. 

Nothing oomipts tha cntiro natoro and oharocteF of a mnn moro 
fuUj than gambling. Who bnt gamblers would have rattled dico 
at iba foot of the cross ? Thoussuids of young men are led (o 
embezzlement tluriugh betting, and from feat of disoovery they 
plnnga on from one crime to Mother. 

Gambling is play in name, hut crime in reality. 

So common is this vioe, in one foim or another, that it would seem 
as if the deril were firing dice out of a mitraillease, and slaying his 
tens of tbouBanda. This viuo brings every other in ita triun, in* 
eluding suicide and murder. Great fimulies have been dragged 
down to degrodatiou by t^ infatuation. That old prophecy hof 
heen fulfilled many a, time ; — 

" An andent hoose and a noble name. 
An honest heart and a epotlcss fame, 
, By the viper's sting and the demon of p!ay. 

Shall be blighted fwd lost for ever und aye." 

Games of chance are best avoided altogether. 

' ' Some play for gain : to pass time oChors play 
For Dotbmg. Both do play the fool I say : 
Not time nor coin. I'd lose, or idly spend. 
Who gets by play proves loser in the end." 

Oannents should never be made too tight ; 
Homes should bo healthy with air and with light. 
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Gather of patience enow ; it's in season, I trow. 

For certain it is groatlj needed in these trying times ; but it does 
not grow in all ^^ardens. Qo with the Man of SorrowB, and learn of 
him, and jou wiU be made patient imder all trials. 

Geese con hiss, but who minds them ? 

The same is tme of foolish persons and their censures, they hiss 
but cannot bite. Why should their opinions influence us P 

Geese with geese ; sots with sots. 

Every man by the choice of his society oonf esses what he la. 

Gentle answers kill growling speeches. 
Gentle manners moke the gentleman. 
Gentle words are hard to answer. 

A company of drinking men in Boston, New Eagland, saw 
lir. Cotton, the venerable pastor, coming along the street. " I will 
go," said one of them, *' and put a trick upon old Cotton." Gross- 
ing over the road the rude fellow whiraers into the minister^f ear: 
"Cotton, thou art an old fool." Mr. Cotton replied, ''I am afraid 
I am so. The Lord make both thee and me wiser than we aroy 
even wise to salvation." The fellow returned to his oompamons 
thoroughly ashamed; and, when the^ had foroed him to rapoftt 
good Mr. Cotton's words, their frolic came to an end. Mazd 
language would have set them on leply, but the soft word aikiioed 
them. 
/ 

Gentle words fall lightly, but they have great weight. 

Get clean money, or none : 
Mark this, my son ! 

The reverse of the old advice — << Get money : get it haoeB/SLy^ if 
you can ; but if not, get it — anyhow." Some money ought to smell 
badly. If the conscience had a nose, and the man had a oonaoieiioey 
he would not be able to live within ten miles of his money. 

Get light from smoke, not smoke from light. 

Learn from obscure sayings, but do not make plain doctrines 
obscure. German smoke has had a good dcAl to do with *jjiiodsm 
theology.'* Many follow the negro's advice whm he said * ' 
let us proceed to confound this text." 

Get rid of slugs and sluggards. 

I^either of them are good in gardens, or anywhere elsA. 
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Got Uie coffin ready, and the man won't die. 

Often it happcoa that the expected comes not, bu( the nn- 
eicpeated happens. Some men find aU things go wrong with them. 
If they went to the aaa it would be dry. One of them WToto : — 
Twaa ever thua from chililhood's hour, 

That chilling fate bos on me fell, 

There ttlways comes a soaking ahower, 

When I hain't got no lunberoll 1 

Others are so fortiinato that if they fell orerhoard they would coma 

oat of water with their pockets full of fish. Thus is a, macifeat 

■ovsreigiity seen in providoDoe in mora ways than aome men oaie 



I 



GHfte are not grace, yet grace ia the gift of gifts. 

' ■ He that hatli the least graoo is a Christian ; he that hath the 
gnatest gifts may be no more tliaii almost a Christian." — Mead. 

Give a dog an ill name, and hang him. 

The Quaker is reputed to have said to tho cnr, ' ' I'll not boat 
thee, nor himg thee, hut I'll give thee an ill name." 

Give a Yorkahireman a halter, and ho'll find a horse. 

Both bocanse he is a ahrowd man, and a.lso because ho is fond of 
horeca. No doubt there is a hint here of something worse ; but we 
do not suppose that there is any ground for the charge. Yorkshire- 
men, like all other men, look irall to their o" ' ' 



Oire alms to the lazy, and you llcenao their laziness. 

Giving should be psrfonaed iritli disoretion. or we may do harms 
Vrith our alma. Socio give only to indulge tlieir kindly feeling, 
like one of whom it was mid, " He would have held an umbrella 
over a duck in a shower of mIq." 

Qivo an inch, and he'll take on ell. 

This is caQed "cheek": und ohcdi ia eommotLly indiilgod at Uia 
expense of those whose genefoeity yvr^a upon groumtoa. 

Give no man counsel or x'hj'sia UQ ho luka it. 

He will not T»1n« it ema i( li xhiinLl p«wro to Iw * "'I j 
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Give rocks and raecolB a wide berth. 
Either of them 
jonnelf B17 e^x>d. 



Either of them id>t wreok yon ; they oannot do TOor ship or 
\ Diabnoe lands enohAiitiiient to the vieir. 



Qive the benefit of doubt 
Till the truth is full; out. 

This is what yon would daim if it ware jronr own oaae, and 
therefore ftot Urns towards others. 

Qire the birds crumbs ; Qod gives you loavea. 

In ths winter pay the hirda for the wmga of spring: by feoding^ 
them. In Sweden a aheai is always left for the lurda. 

Give tiie devil your eye, and he'll win your whole body. 
It was so with mother Eve. " And when she saw." — Gen. iii. 6. 
Trapp B47B, that " Uioasands thni die of a wound in the eya." 

Give the man his bread and cheese, '■ 
Then applaud him if you please. 

Bat many gjve a man praise, bnt no pudding; and tlua la poor 



Give the mouse a hole, and wonder not that the cheese is 
taken. 
Let in an ill habit, and it will soon wmk misohiaf. Other inter- 
pretations readily vaggmX, tbemsdres. 

Give thy purse rather tban thy time. 

YoD may earn more in the time ilian the tnonay wonld oonte to. 
Time, though little thoDght of, is worth more than gold. 

Give to Peter ; but save a penny for Paul. 

Why Bhoold one good person, or work, ahaorb all tliat yon have F 

Give to some people once, and they will expect for ever. 
The Eaahmirs say ; "An old wtnnan found an apple under a tzee, 

and afterwards she went to that tree every day with a basket." 



)r ^ving tliat emptied the puiso." 

GHve ua the meat, and tlis bones won't choice us. 

Rowland Hill, combating tlio dootrine of TOisBtcraft, Hint the com- 
mon people ehoold not be tfoetod with Sae Bible, because there are 
in it thinga hajd to be nndoratood, aaid : "A boy came running to 
his father, crying, ' I am very hangry ; do please give me some 
meat.' ■ No. my dear son, for Hiere ere hard bones in it, and you 
cannot oat the bonea.' " 



Give jour horse more com than cord. 
Give your order, and then do it yourself. 

Thus only can you be sure that it will be done. There ia a 



Give your tongue more holidays than youi- head. 
Old Sir Richard Baker mja— 



And indeed, rare Sic Hichard, in rest it shows more ex^ellDnce 
than in any otiicr etalo 1 How mnucal ia its ailenco 1 Woman, 
with all tLy fsulta I Ioto thee itiUI Thy gtillnesa is no mean port 
of thy loTelmeM. "The ornament of a quiet spirit" is an ornament 



Giving feeds love, and lending loses it. 



Giving is generally a kind of fifiUng. 

Iliey give n sprat to oatch a snlmun. Oriontols ore great at this 
— ' — " *» ttaee ■western parts are becoming profiuient. 
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Giving is living. 

Give strengtb, give ihonght, give deeds, give pelf. 
Give love, g^ve tears, and give thyself. I 

Give, give, be always giving : 
Who gives not, is not Uving. 

Qiving is sowing; the larger the sowing, the larger the 
reaping. 

For this we have inspired assurance, " He which soweth boanti<- 
fullj shall reap also bonntlfiilly.*'— 2 Cor. iz. 6. 

Qlowing coals will sparkle. 

Where there's passion there will be burning words : where there's 
great talent there will be indications of it, &c. 

Gluttons dig their graves with their teeth. 

Very curious are the instances of this. Here is onej which is 
rc];)ortod as an epitaph ; but we take leave to doubt if it ever was 
carved on a stone : — 

« This disease you ne'er heard tell on, 
I died from eating too much melon, 
Be careful, then, all you that feed, I 
Died because I was too greedy." 

Gnaw your own bone, and let others alone. 

Many need this advice, for they are always prying and interfbring. 
It is wonderful how few people mind their own business. 

Go after wisdom, or it will never come to you. 

A suggestive preacher once said, <<Do not suppose that wisdom 
is so mudi flattered at having you for a pupQ that she will set yoa 
easy lessons, and yet give you the gold medal." 

Go down for a wife, and up for a friend. 

Wo are not sure of the wisdom of this proverb. StiUavHy 
superior wife may look down on her husband, if the sapoiurilj ttss 
omy in rank ; but this a true friend will not do. 

Go into the country to hear town news. 

It is often so : that which is done in our own street inagr ha flirt 
made known to us when we are far from home. 
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Go not astray from the King's highway. 

It is the best and safest road, and in it you are under royal pro- 
lection. << It shall be called the way of holiness.'*— Isa. xxxy. 8. 



Go not every day to your neighbour's house. 

So Solomon saith : — " Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbonr's 
house ; lest he be weary of thee, and so hate thee." — ^Prov. zzv. 17. 



Go through your closet to your shop or your field. 
Let prayer be the preface to aU your business. 

"Go to Bath!'' 

This is good advioe if taken literally: the oftener the better. 
The saying is, however, varied, and takes the form of '*Gk> to 
Halifax I'^^'^Gk) to Jericho!*' and "Go to Hanover!" In the 
last shape it may have been a Jacobite wish for the reigning house. 

Go to bed with the lamb, and rise with the lark. 

Go to strangers for charity, to acquaintances for advice, 
and to relations for nothing — and you will generally 
get a fair supply. 

Go to the ant — but don't go to your uncle's. 

The pawnbroker's shop is not for the industrious and thrifty* 

GK)d and the doctor we alike adore. 
But only when in danger, not before. 
The danger o'er, both are alike requited : 
Gbd is forgotten, and the doctor slighted. 

God can send meat by ravens as well as by angels. 

He can nutke bad xnea tiie wnraatB of profvidenoe for hia people. 

Gh>d defends the right* 

God gives sleep to the bad fhftt the good may be un- 
disturbed. 

If lioDB and wolfM nom dflpty it would Jbe aP '^ 

sheep : if knaves were alwm awsksb 
Ko doubt wioked men sie efiowed pA , 
good-tempered, sad the rigMaoiwyhi 

God gives thoo six days ; sttftl « 
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God helps those who help themselves. 

God helps those who cannot help themselves. 

These two proverbs are equally true ; but the last is very sweet 
to tiie hopeless and helpless. Our extremity is God's opportunity, 
and he is never slow to begin when we have reached the end cxf oar 
own power and wisdom. 

God is no man's debtor, but every man's creditor. 

God knows best how the weather should be, 
It is better with him than if left to thee. 

God pities weakness, but punishes wickedness. 
God sends clothes when he sends cold. 

This is a matter of experience. God's own children affirm it to 
be so. Though, sometimes, the clothes are not quite what we 
would prefer, they are better than we deserve. We are ** gentle- 
men commoners upon the bounty of Providence " ; or, as another 
puts it, " Our Lord finds us our hvery.'* 

God sends meat and the devil sends cooks. 

The gift of his providence is often spoiled by those who have the 
management of it. Cooks, however, to turn to the letter of the 
proverb, would appear to come from a better quarter than that 
which is mentioned, for the rhjme has it : — 

"We may live without learning, may live without books ; 
But civilized men cannot live without cooks. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Does he ? Should lambs be shorn ? Is this an excuse for cruelty ? 
Some have even quoted this saying as a Scriptural text I Find it ! 

God, who thinks of sparrows, cares for souls. 
God will grind to powder those who grind the poor. 
Godliness is gain ; but gain is not godliness. 
God's mills grind slowly, but they grind small. 
Longfellow puts it : — 

** The mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small. 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all." 
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God's providence is minG inhoritanee. 

The motto on the old house m Cheater. A gloriouB ono. 

God's wrath cornea by moaBuro ; liia mercy Tfitboui 

measure. 
Gold is a base metal ia base hands. 

" Gold beeetB in brethren hate ( 
Gold ill families debate ; 
Gold does friendship separate ; 
Gold does civil wara create. 
A cime, all cimtcs (tlae aboTS, 
Ou him who used it flrat ia lovo." 

Golden cups may cany deadly draughts, 

Biohcs, fame, honour, muy bo ruinooH tcmptiitioiiB. Eloquence, 
arohiteotureT pomp, muaio, and so forth, aro the goldoncup ia which 
false dootrine ia proffered to the unwary. — Rev. xvii, 4. 

Golden dreame cannot fill an empty purse. 

Gone is gone, for over gone, 

No Jew will lend a groat thereon. 

Gnoe upent there is no calling money back into the purse, and 
there ia no uao in saying', " I used tu be worth my hundreds." 

Good articles sell themselves. 

" Good wine needs no bush " ; and yet who ia to know where 
they sell wine, if there is no sigu over the door? Suppose it is 
true that "the aign is in the cellar," who ia to see it when walkings 
the street P And who is to know where pwda can be boaght, if there 
ia no advertisement? Fet it is true ChNt " Good stuffa need no 
putts" i and "Uie best advertdscmont for the shop must be kept 
maide ' ' — the quality of tbo merahandise muitt attract purobasen. 



r turn into drones. 



r been reported ; there ' 



Good books enrtoh; bad books bewitch. 

Tct there is n tliird dads whicli mmply weuy the s 

such books one WTot« : — 

If there should be another flood, 

For rof iigo hither fly ; 
Though all the world should be s 
Tbaa book will still be dry. 
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Ckiod cakoB and bad customs ought to b« brot^L 

The older the cakes or the ctutonu, tite man need Utftt Vbej Im at 
oDco broken. A coanveoiu Duui will naia siii beoaiue oHien do, 
but will uutantl^ bear bia praotiaal proteet. 

Good comes to botter, and bad to worse. 



Good fences make good neighbours. 

Experience has proved that all riehts must be respected between 
friendB as well as foee. Meam and (iodr miut Im rigidly distin- 
guiahed among- the dearest reUttvee. Aclearaeparation^ptcpertiefl, 
and a keeping out of etraj's, are both very needful tor hazmany. 
Even s wandering ben ma; Boratvli up a quarrel, and a liog laaj 
uproot an old friendship. 

Qood health is above wealth. 
Sir Richard Baker says : 

To gather riohea do not hazard health ; 

Yot, troth to say, health is the wealth of wealQi, 

Good husbands like the Fireside Club best. 

Some philanthropists advocate clubs for working'ineii ; bat it !■ 
to be feared that they disturb the home, and keep Ifwaj CIm 
husband who shoold be the baud of the home. 

Good is good, bat better beats it. 

It is for us to endeavour to T«aoh the highest degree el vau^ 
panson. "Not as thongh I had already attained." — SiSl. IIL 12. 

Qood leading deserves good following. 
With HQch a Lead^ as Christ 
ODght they to be F 

Good men take good advice. 

Good milk, good water ; but the mixtme it not good twiIV . 

Ijondoners have abundant opportuni^ of proving ths tmft ct 

Qiis eentenoe. Our skies are not often blue ; but we too sttaa wot 

" sky bine." 

Good nature and good sense must ever join : 
To eir is humau, to forgive divine. 



Good pastures make fat sheep. 

A miniHtry rich in g^cioua doctrine will produo 



I 
I 



Good people live wide apart. 
Yet not St 
reserved cmci 

Good prof eesors can mako good scholars, 
Good mothers oiily can make good men. 



Good sees good, and foul sees foul. 

TMb acooimta for tlie ToriDDB reporia which n 
the moral cooditioa of a neighboarhDod. Eai' 



B concenuEg 
n. aodues that 
aregioQ 



D8 ought not 
it noticed i and 



I 



Good eermons seed not be long, and bad c 
to he. 
Tat, wbon senaoiis are 
bad sermons are always tc 

Good stuff ifl often twisted kto queer shapes. 
The truth can be distorted. Eioollant people are 

Good tales marred in the telling, 
Like peas lost in tho shelling. 
Oood temper oils the wheels of life, 

But lisd temper puts grit into them. Soma men are like picMw, 

n little of them at a time is qnit« enough ) othera ore like eaccliarin. 

a dust of than svcolens tlie cup of life. 

Good things are often hard. 

Of coune. A thing that can be produotd without lalaMir trnist 
noGCHBiiriljr be of small vklue. In thin ovil world firtmi and hoUsew 
CAD uoTer bo eaey tilings- 
Good wore makes a good tnarkct. 
Few seem to believe t 

n' ^ but, in the 
i^ win its placi 
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Gooil wine* ruins tho purso, and bad wine ruins the 
Btoinach. 

It is iiiurvt'Uiius wliut conuoiA.seui>i spend on choice wines. It ia 
htill iiiiiri' niiirvcUiiuH that men Huck iU| 09 wi&c, the vileet mixtures 
that can be concocted. 

(food wives if they wore sold, 
WiTo well worth crowns of gold. 

But nohody wishes to ficll them ; and nobody conld buy them if 
he \vi>hed to do ho. 

Good wivofl, like echo, should ])0 true, 
And spojik hut when thoy'ro spoken to ; 
Yet not like echo, so absurd, 
To have for ever the last word ! 

ThiH ''last word" business is a miserable one. It would seem 
tho b(fMt for both husband and wife to leave off angry words at onoe, 
and HO lx>th hasten to have tho last word. As for the wife's being 
(^uite BO humble as to speak only when she is spoken to, the notion is 
a relic of savage life, and finds no echo in a Christian man's head. 
Among true Christians the wife is the equal of her husband, and u 
had in honour by him. The wife is not tho head, but she is the 
cnjwiii and that is higher BtilL 

Good words cost little, but are worth much. 
Good words without deeds are rushes and reeds. 

Good work ought to get good wages : 
Good wages ought to get g^d work. 

If masters would accept the first line, and workmen the seoond 
lino, we should be all upon a good line of things. Too often the 
master cuts down the wage, and the man cuts down his work, and 
not only do both sides suffer, but the public suffer also. 

** Good-fellow " is a costly name. 

To keep up its repute many a foolish person has made of liiiwi^ Tj 
a poor fellow, and at last a sad fellow, and a bad fellow. 

Goods are not good unless we do good with them. 

'^ To have, and not to use the same, 
Is not our glory, but our shame." 
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Goose and gander are very much alike. 

What is true of woman is true of man, for bad or good. 

Gospel truth must r^orm us, as well as iniorta us. 

Beligion is practical, if tme: it is a light which removes the 
darkness of sin, as well as the darkness of ignorance. 

Gossiping and l3mig are brother and sister. 

Alas, for the misery which is cansed by a long tongue ! The 
quantity of the gossip could not be kept up if it were restricted to 
^Tuth, and so e^ inventions are added thereto. These at first are a 
sort of spice and flavouring, but in time they become the principal 
ingredient. A modem essayist defines gossip as ** the putting of 
two and two together, and making five of them.*' Say^/y, and 
you are nearer the mark. 



Gossips and frogs drink and croak. 

Certainly it is so with the gossips. Is it tea they drink? Their 
gossip is tedious. Do they take spirits P There is an evil spirit in 
them. 



Gossips speak ill of all till all speak ill of them. 
Grace will last when gold is past. 
Ghraciousness is better than greatness. 

Grantham gruel : nine grits in a gallon of water. 

Why Grantham is mentioned we know not, except it be that it 
begins with the letter G. The gmel is nearly as poor aa a modem 
eennon, one fl^ole of gospel in an ooeaa of words. 

Grape-juice kills more than grapoHBihot. 

Is it grape-joioeP Perhaps Getia and Hambog oan tdl vs. 
Modh wine oomes from plaoes wheregrapea do not jpow. W&ottar 
or no, we feel sure that the botHe kids noce iliaa m batOab 

Grass, grow while jron may I 
Alas ! how soon you'll torn to haj. 

life is short, death is sore. Iiet vs lifv nUle «• tt«^ 
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Graves oro the same, bedeck them how you may. 

The frravo ih tho common bed of rich and poor ; and bo lon^raa 
we moulder back to duHt, it matters little how we are buried, xet 
Aomc distinction is aimed at even among ashes and worms. Hence 
the complaint npon the tomb at the church door : — 

*' Here I lie beside the door, 
Here I lie because I'm poor , 
Farther in the more they pay, 
Here I lie as warm as they.'' 

Groat bargains are great thieves. 

It usually turns out so. The cheap thing is soon "wom out, 
or there ui some concealed flaw which xoakes it pracUoally useloBs. 



Great boast, little roast. 

The more of the mouth, the less of the meat 
The bigger the brag, the poorer the feat. 

It is so almost always ; the smallest boy beats the biggeet dmnL 

Great bodies move slowly. 

It must be so. Henoe the difflculty of moying a ooiporatioiii, a 
parliament, or a committee. 

Ch*eat cry and little wool, as the man said when he sheared 
the hog. 

Where there is wool there is no cry, for '' the sheep before her 
shearers is dumb." Where there*s nothing but bristles, the csy !■ 
enough to wake the whole parish, and the ohurdh too. 

Great greediness to reap, helps not the money heap. 

In his haste the covetous man makes dookB and drakea of his 
money. He is apt to try some shady scheme, and his iiiTOstmeiit 
shades off into nothing. 

Great oaks were once little acorns. 

Despise not the day of small things. Despair not beoaxun your 
strength is little, who knows what yon may be or do P 

Great peace is better than a great pTirse. 

Those who have had experience of both of these em oertt^T ^ 
the truth of the proverb. Money breeds caie, but peace ia a Jewd. 
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Great promisers are bad pajinasters* 
This is frequently and notably the case. 

Great quarrels have small beginnings. 

Oh, that they oonld be crashed in the e^g ! By a little word, and 
a slight concession, years of hate would b« avoided. 

Great scbolars are not always wise men. 

They are sometimes very foolish. Indeed, to make a very special 
fool the best raw material is a man of unusual education. 



Great scholars may be great sinners. 

Learning does not necessarily better men morally. Satan knows 
more than any of us, and yet he is not improved by aU he knows. 
An educated villain has all tlie more tools at command with which 
to do evil. 



Great show and spread, no beef, and little bread. 

Like the ^idalgo's dinner : very little meat, and a great deal of 
table-cloth. How often is this the case with mental and spizitoal 
feasts! 

Great thieves wear gold chains, while little thieves have 
iron ones. 

It would be very shocking to steal a loaf, but to set up a aham 
company, and net ten thousand pounds by other peoples' folly, 
is quite respectable. 

'* A little stealing is a dangerous part^ 
But stealing largely is a noble art : 
'TIS mean to rob a nen-zoost or a hen. 
But stealing thousands makes ub gentlemen.'* 

Great weights may hang on small wires. 

On a word or even a look the history of a natkm has dependad. 
On a single act a man's whole life may torn. 

Greed gathers itself poor, and generosiiy givai itaelf rich. 

Those who watoh men moat haTe seen that tills fa fcBq;n Hii^y Im i 
1 have noticed remarkable initimoeB of it. — 0* H. 8. 
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(fi'Mil wants tin* iirst cut, and nil the rest of the joint. 

Ill th»' Hindi HI nt^iry ii jrnost is asked whether he would tal 
1-i^iiiitx, nr .1 iiilil breakfast ; he replied that he would take bucuit 
:iii(l .1 (iilil breakfast tirst, uiid a hot breakfast afterwards. Thi 
wiiiilil Mime 1U4-U have all they cau get, and a great deal they vi 
never p.-t. 

CirtM (ly carvers lay all the meat on their own plates. 

Have you noticed how tliey Ravo up the green fat of tho tartl 
and curve the breast of the fowl for themselves? 

Grofdy grabbers grudge gleaners. 

It iri a miserable polioy which nhutH out tho poor from the stubble 
and sends the horst.>-rake a^ain and aguin to get in every single ea 
Let the ixMir have their ix)rtion ; they get little enough. A corr 
Kjiondent 4)f The Gnardmn ^Tites : — *'Tlie remarkable progress 
eiiKiii<'<'nn<; skill iu apiculture huH well-nigh abolished sweet Ru 
and her fiiends. The modem reaping-machine and self-rakii 
rea]MT leave behind Uiem no ears of com of appreciable yaluo 
l)e pii^ked up by industrious mothers and their children.*' 

Grc'on are the hills that are far away, 
But greener tho garden where I stay. 

There's no place like home. 

Grey and green make a bad mamage mixture. 

If the husband is greatly older tlian the wife he oannot live 
bring up tlie cliildren, and he will probably leave his wife a wido 
It is not seemly, and hardly natural, to see sixty wedding twenty 

Grey hairs are death's heralds. 

Are tiny not also tho snows of ]mst winters, and the eilTer 
crowns of gloxy 'i 

Grief grows by repression ; joy by expression. 

Silence causes pent-up griefs to swell ; it is a great solace to i 
your sorrow. 

Sorrow shared is half a trouble, 
Joy tliat's shared is joy made doubly. 

Grind no man's name ; seek other grist. 

Yet some are never so pleased as when they have a gradoaB m 
between their millstones, and aro ruducing his character to dust. 
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Grow angry slowly ; there's plenty of time. 

If you must let anger rise sooner or later, prefer later, and the 
later the better. In mis matter better never than late. 

Qrowling will not make the kettle boil. 
Grumbling makes the loaf no larger* 
Grunting won't buy me new shoes. 

These three sayings, and many more, show the uselessness of 
murmuring ; yet we go on with this worthless business, and almost 
regard it as an Engli^mian^s privilege to complain. Well may we 
caU the world ''a howling wilderness," if we will persist in 
howling I 

Guilt on the conscience puts grief on the countenance. 

Where it is real and deep, it is a hard matter to conceal convic- 
tion of sin. This heaviness of the heart makes a man stoop. 

Guilty persons are always suspicious. 

They measure others by themselves, and expect others to treat 
them as they have treatea their fellows. One reason for ''setting 
a thief to catch a thief" is because the thief is quick to suspect. 

Gut no fish tiU you get them. 

A rough form of the same advice oontained in the >a aming, ^ Do 
not count your chickens before they are hatched." 
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Sagtnss of a vmt Spiritual Sort. 

Qivo mo the Christiaa that is better seen than heard. 
Qod breaks tho cistern to bring us to tbe fountaia. 



Qod can etriko atraight atrokes with crooked etickB. 

He can ffurk out a lioly purpose by OTermling the vAkooa at tlu 



God choso his people for hia lore, and he loves than for hii 

choice, 
God conceals his purposoB, that we may live on his promisee 
It is not for na to pry into his decrees, or seek to know the fntnze 
tho pranuiw tjioold be BufBoient to stay the heart as to tiie Iioid'i 

Qod fitla tho empty, and empties the full. 
Sec thu Virgin's Song. — Luke L 63. 

Ood furrows the heart, and then sows it with grace. 

Conviction prepsxea tbe soul to receire gospel txuth. 

God gives much grace, that he may give more grace. 

Ood gives to thee his firm decree, 

That as thy days, thy strength shall be. 

God grants grace, and we should give gratitude. 

"Many fayours which Ood aivBth db tBrel ont (or want o 
bommiDg, tbrongh our uuthankfulneM." — fMtr. 

God hath promised to keep his people, and he will teej 

hia promisG. 
God is a sun that never sets. 
Qod. is both the rewarder and tho reward of his people. 
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CK>d is where lie was. 

He has not olianged in place or power. Gk) to him by prayer and 
he will hear your requests. 

God looks most, where man looks least — at the heart* 

God loves his people when he strikes them as well as when 
he strokes them. 

God loves us, not for what we are, but for what he can 
make us. 

God never yet forsook in need 
The soul that trusted him indeed. 

God not only gives his people promises to believe, but gives 
them to believe his promises. 

God may as soon cease to be Gt>d as cease to be good. 

Let this be a settled matter of faith with ns, for it is even so. 

God may cast thee down, but he will not cast thee o£E. 
God provides a full Christ for empty sinners. 
Gt>d sees Christ in his people, and his people in Christ. 
God sees grace where we see none. 

We judge hastily, but He knows the circumstances, and the 
inward thoughts of the feeble in grace. 

God sends us food by our own hands. 

It is God's plan to employ us to provide food for his children, and 
for ourselves among the rest. 

God waits to be gracious, and the gracious wait on God. 
God, who feeds his ravens, will feed his doves. 

Or, as Matthew Henry puts it, ** He that feeds his birds will not 
starve his babes.'* 

God will be only theirs who are truly his. 

God wills changes, but changes not his will. 

God works with and without means. With^ that man should 
not bo indolent ; and without^ that he should not be 
9elf -confident. 
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(r.»rs bust fomforts are reserved for our worst times. 

Orir who was greatly afflicted, but graciously comforted, bore fhii 
t*>tirn'»iiy : — 

** Tlio lr)vc of Jesus, what it is, 
None but his sufferers know/' 

(n>(l's cliariots of fire conquer men's chariots of iron. 

lie has forces of a spiritual order which prevail over the moe 
htubl>oru wills and the strongest arms 

God's cliildrcn are made to smart when they yield to siiu 

** But woe to the man that sins without pain ; 
lie feels no correction, and sinncth again." 

God's crumbs are better than the world's loaves. 
God's car lies close to the believer's lip. 
God's friends should be one another's friends. 
Christians should know, love, and help one another. 

God's gentleness makes his saints great and grateful. 

David said, '* Thy gentleness hath made me great."— Pa. xyiii. 31 

Crod'rt giving deserves our thanksgiving. 

God's patience is lasting, but not everlasting. 

God's rest-day is our best day. 

God's thoughts of love should move us to deeds of love. 

God's "Word is the soul's medicine. 

God's worst is better than the devil's best. 

^FIk; reproach of Clirist is greater riches than all the tnaBUW Q 
Egypt.— Ileb. xi 26. 

Gospel commandings are gracious enablings. 

John Berridtje wrote : — 

Run, John, and work, the law cornxnandBi 
Yet finds me neither feet nor hands ; 
But sweeter news the gospel biingSy 
It bids me fly, and lends me wings. 
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Qrace makes no man proud. 

He that is proud of the grace he thinks he possesses mnst there- 
fore be a mere pretender. 

Grace not only makes a man more a man, but it also makes 
him more than a man. 

Great sorrows are nothing compared with great sins. 

Holy men would prefer life-long sickness to wilful sin. He was 
a wise man who prayed that he might sooner die than deny his 
Lord. 

Greatest evils oft begin 
In some unsuspected sin. 

Greatness is the fairest object to the eye of the world; 
goodness, to the eye of heaven. 

Groanings unutterable load to joys unspeakable. 

*' These are they that came out of great tribulation." — 
Hey. vii. 14. 

Guard well thy thoughts; for thoughts are heard in 
heaven. 
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ABIT with him has all tho test of truth ; 
* * It must bo right— I've done it from my youth,' 

Tliis Htaiids for argument with many. What the; 
huve dime they will do ; as if contmnance in ev: 
I)nKluced an excuao for it, whereas it agg^yates th 

wnin>r c-xiHtHlinj^^ly. Is a Thug justified in murder because h 

lijw alwuyH done so ? 

IIal>it!i aru soon assuuiod ; but when we strive 
To atrip thorn off, 'tis being flayed aHve. 

At first, a bad habit is a spider^s web, then a net of thread, nes 
a bond of rope, and noon a fetter of steel. Cease from aa evil habi 
before it holdd you like an octopus. 

Hair by hair old heads grow bare. 

Decline in frnidual, and therefore sometimes it is nnnotioed. 
may lx.> thus ^ith us spiritually : * < Grey hairs are here and the; 
upon him, yet he knowcth not. — Hosea yii. 9, 

Half an acre is better than no land. 

Especially half an acre in the City of London. 

Half an hour's hanging is quite long enough. 
One could be content with much less than that. 

Half doing is many a man's undoing. 

Those fellows who never really finish anything are XQg^axded \ 
being only half -baked themselves, and no man oaies to hire t>»<mi 

Half -heart is no heart. 

To be half inclined is to be disinclined ; to be half penuaded ia 
be unpersuaded ; to bo half-hearted in a matter la to nave no hea 

<'it all for it. 

Half tho world's mischief, folly, and woe, 
Comes from a ** Yes," which ought to be " No." 

One of tho first words a younpr man should learn to say is "No. 
It ought to be as easy to say ** No'* to a man as to say " Boo '» to 
goose, but it is not ; and so the young fellow is led by tbe nos 
And to ruin he goes. 
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Handle your tools without mittens. 

Dainty gentility spoils people for labour. Preachers in gloves 
remind us of the saying, " Gate in gloves catch no mice." 

Hands are many, but heads are few* 

The thinkers are still in the minority. Plenty of bellows, but where 
are the brains 7 Pimples everywhere, but few capacious sense-boxes. 

Handsome apples are sometimes sour. 

Pretty women may have very bad tempers. 

Handsome is that handsome does. 

**Now, my pretty gentleman I" as the gipsy says, mind you 
behave handsomely. 

Happy is he that is happy in his children. 

John wrote, << I have no greater joy than to hear that my children 
walk in truth." It is a choice mercy, a crowning mercy. 

Hard of feeling is worse than hard of hearing* 

We can buy the deaf man a horn, but the unfeeling man has a 
homy heart already. None are so deaf as those who refuse to hear 
in the heart. Hard rocks need hard hammers. Hence the heavy 
blows which God deali with his law and with afflictions, so as to 
break stubborn heartB. 

Hard with hard builds no hoiues ; Bott binds hard. 

\ MoitariawiiitedMwellMrtone, and love mnrt be mixed with 
oar finnneaB. Two ■faraag4nliided pvMU will hsve need of a 
great deal of lore to keep tiMB tt^geflwr. 

£L&ld WOWW 4ji jn4^ f\ ^^ffiinff ^w^pHi SQQ ilBBiOUk 



\ Veiy genflfiDj tUi li imi; wA ytl tKfaria i^ hnd-beaded 
men can speak ballefeiL 

Hard work wins Botl xeit f 

Hethathaseanadiert • rks 

does not know wlurt lert aa 

NonatM 
Unleainj 
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Ilart-s and carca start up unawares. 

Hut if tlio cares nm awDiy ia fut as the haraa we need not mind 

tlivm, 

Ilnns arc not caught with drums. 

It romainii to bo econ wltcthor men will be won to religion b^ 
brniiH ImniLi. In other mattan, timid people aie ntlier repellec 
tliuu won over bjr loud u 



Hann watch, harm catch. 

Liulc fur evil, and it comae; and the Kime vith good. 
Hurry Heartless will mako a bad husband. 

l}<;ttt;T let him remain a bachelor. 

Hast thou a soft heart ? It is of God's breaking. 
lIuHt thuu a swoot wife ? Sho is of God's making. 
Haste trijiB up its own heels. 
Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 
' ' ITp lilco a rocket, and down like a sti 

a (["1011 thinif for n man to endure diffli 

rilling in life, for such an experience gives permanence to charaotec 

Hasty qucatioQS should have alow answers. 

PerhapK no reply at all would be better. Two hsatv paraonj 
going at it, hADUDCr and tonga, make great mirth for the deTil. 

Hat in hand goes through the land. 

Politcnes9, courtesy, obligingness clear many a man's path. 

Haughty looks are naughty looks. 

Have a doaf ear for hasty words. 

It will Hcrvo your turn better than quick hearing, for that jnighl 
provoko you. Let rash and foolish l^guage go in at one ear and 
out at the other, and let nothing wrong remain on the memory. 

Have a hand to give, and a heart to forgive. 

Have a mind before you speak your mind. 

Some blunder out whatever comen first, and then they feel bonud 
to stick to it through thick and thin. If they only thought wiMlj 
at the first, they might saye themselves aiu others a wodl cd 
trouble. 
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Have an open ear and a closed moutli. 
Heaxy see, and say nothing, and live in peace. 

Have four and spend five ; 
Be poor and never thrive. 

Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest, 
Spend less than thou owest. 

Have no faith in a man who has no faith. 

If he does not believe in Gk)d, do not believe in him. 

Have not a mouth for every matter. 

Leave things alone whioh are no business of yonrs, and which 
you do not understand. 

Have not thou such friends abroad 
Thou couldst riot welcome to thy board. 

If a man ought not to be introduced to your wife and daughters, 
he is not likely to be of much benefit to you or your reputation. 

Have not thy cloak to make when it begins to rain. 
Have peace with men, but war with sin. 

A good distinction ; hate the sin, but love the sinner. 

Have the potatoes and bacon done, 

And nice white cloth as the clock strikes one. 

The meals nicely cooked keep the husband in humour, and 
prevent his seeking the publio-house and its temptations. 

Have thy distaiE ready, and Qod will send thee flax. 

Be prepared to do vour work, and work will come sooner or 
later. Don't so much look for a position as for fitness to fill it. 

Have you a good master ? 
Stick to him the faster. 

Don*t impose on his good nature ; but the more kind he is, the 
more be you worthy en such kindness. Alas ! the British work- 
man is too much lilre the man in the story, who said, '* My master 
is so good, that I cannot do too much for him; and I don*t meaa 
to try." 
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He begins to grow bad wbo thinks himself good. 

Fridd is growing up in his heart ; and what is worse than that P 

He boiled four eggs for himself, and gave the poor the 
broth. 

It is wonderful what worthless rubbish some people will give 
away. The man in our proverb is like that other bendactor in the 
epigram— 

<^ Ancho is oharitable, all must own, 
He steals a ham, and gives the poor the bone.'* 

He cannot speak well who cannot bold bis tongue. 

He lacks power over himself; and this is fatal to the success of an 
orator. No man can be called a good driver, who cannot hold his 
horse in when the time oomes. 

He deserves no sweets wno will taste no sours. 

We must take things as they oome. He ought not to eat who 
must needs have aU the fat, or aU the lean. In no country can a 
man have all fine weather. In no form of life will aU things 
happen to our mind. 

He does much who does a little welL 
He doetb much wbo lovetb much. 

Love to Qod is the mainspring of activity, and sets a man doing 
much. Even when the good work is apparently little, the abun 
dance of love which is in it makes it much in the sight of GU)d. 

" He doetb well wbo doetb good 
To those of his own brotberbood ; 
He doetb better wbo dotb bless 
The stranger in bis wretchedness : 
Yet best, yea, best of all, dotb be 
Wbo helps a fallen enemy ! " 

He drinketh wine ; bis nose will sbine. 

He enjoys mucb wbo is thankful for a little^ 

He fawned on me, and then bit my beel. 

It is the nature of ours to curry favour with you, and then curse 
you. Curs occur to most men. 
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He fishes on wlio catches one. 



a ^ort, We liOTe >«en I 



had 011I7 ono bite, 
ftUBwered, "Tot 
when you get m 
Hlwaja the some 



To tho remark, " How uan you keep 01 
I and feel as if yoii muat keep 



He hoB a hobo of noses, 

And sniffs more thinga than roses. 

Some are great diBcemoTS of epirits, and live by Sliding out what 
nobody ebia BUOT>eated. They have no nose for virtue, lavender, and 
other sweet thingx ; but at Stinker's Beaoh they feel at home, for 
there they ore able to enjoy the eonsation of ithonting — " Horrible I 
Abominable I Enough to poiaon a fox \ ' ' Never ut ease till they 
cannot bear it any longer ; their superior noHe of diHOBrmnent la "■ - 
organ of misery to them. 

He has bad food who feeds on others' faults. 

Tot to Bomo the faults of others are a sweetmest, A diah. ot j 
soandal is very eavoury to gossips. Only a foul bird will feast on I 
cBTrioB ; but such foul birds go in flocks. 

Ho has found a mare'a nest, and is laughing at the eggs. 



L 



Hd has most who wants least. 

He has much to do who would please everybody. 

Yes : he has more to do than he will ever aoooajpliah. Who can 
serve a hundred maatcra f 

' ' Suit every one ? Yon never will ! 

That's settled any minute ; 

The taak ia far beyond your skill, 

So never you begin it. 
Whate'er the world eays, Neiitr mindl 

Go on, youl duty doing; 
On every Mde there's some fresh kind 
Of gossip ever brewing." 

Ho has not a penny, but yet he boasts Ms pedigree. 

He talks about Lord Donomore and Lady All-spent. If hii J 
gentility wero put up to auction, it would not bring hrni In apt 
worth of cabbages. Yet see how high he holds hia head. He 
horse of pedigree with three game legs, and broken wind. 
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He has not five farthings, but he gives himself fifty airs. 

The poorer the prouder. There is no repressiiig ** His Emptiness. *' 
He spreads himself over all things ana questions ; and yet he 
cannot manage a shop where the stook-in trade is a hexiing and 
a half. 

He hath little joy of life 

Who hath found a scolding wife. 

He hath peace who holds his peace. 

He is a bad gardener who roots up the plants. 

He is a bad minister who drires away the congfregfation, scatters 
his ohuroh, alienates his friends, and destroys all the useful societies. 

He is a fool who fools other people. 

Nothing is more ridiculous than the hoax or practical joke ; and 
yet it passes for wit among those who are short of wit. 

He is a good speaker who makes his hearers good. 

Whatever his style may be, he has spoken well if he has led his 
hearers to the Lord Jesus, who makes all good who come to him. 

He is a good waggoner who can turn in a little space 

To manage comfortably and economically with a very small 
income is we height of wisdom. We know women who can do 
more on £100 a year, than others will with three times the amount. 

He is a great coward who is afraid to do good. 
He is a great thief who would steal the ten conunandments. 
Huch more he that would steal from us the whole Bible ! 

He is a man who acts like a man. 

He is a poor fiddler who has only one tune. 

Monotony is wearisome : but some speakers, preachers, and talkers 
harp for ever on one string. There are more subjects in the world 
than one. "Alwajrs partridge," as the French say, is very weari- 
some : what would << always frog ** be P Binff, dong ; ding, dong, 
and that without end, is a thing of horror, and a woe for ever. 

He is a poor smith who cannot bear smoke. 

In all pursuits there are inconveniences which we must put up 
with ; and it is so in every form of holy service. 
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He ia a stupid who losoa patience with a stupid. 

"Te Buffer foola gladly, seemg ye yonraelvea ore wise." — 2 Cor. 
xi. 13. Wb find out bow foolish wo are when a great stupid bniahes 
our (ur tJie wrong wny, and raises our dander. 

Ho is a -weafe friend who cannot bear with his friend's 



He is best who haa done best. 

With few eiccpfionfl this ia the nJc. "By their fruits bIiiU ye 
know them," — Matt. vii. 20. 

He ia blind who thinks ho sees everything. 

The observant man reoognizes many raysteriea into wUch ha can- 
not pretend to see, and be remombers that the world is too wide for 
the eye of any ouo man. Bnt modem sophists are cock-suro of 
everything', CKpeoially if it ooutrodioU (he Bible, 

He ia tree who dares to ho 
In the right with two or three. 

This liberty has io bo paid for ; bnt there la a Bwc«tneSs in i^ 
wUoh tboBO only know who hare tuaUd it. 

He is kind to HmBolf who is kind to his wife. 



Ho is no ono's friend who Is his own enemy 
He ia not the beat carpenter who makes the most chips. 
But the TCTerso. He who does his work in a maBterly manner ia 
usually very neat and clean in it. The pcororb, however, moiiua 
that the bust workers make no fuss, and orcate no dborder. 

He ia right sore who ia surely right. 
He ia very ahsont-miadod who searches for the ass on which 
he is riding. 

kHo mnst be bpither to that other Celestial, who t'ried out, " Hero's 
my biindlo, here's my umbrella ; but whore am I 'i'^ 
He 



I He is very blind who cannot see the sun. 

How blind must ha bo who cannot see the Ood who mode the Bi 
He thftt is blind will nothing see, 
What light soa'cT about him be. 

14 
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He is wise wlio follows the wise. 

He is wise who knows his own business. 

He may not be a tmiyersity man, but he knows enough to get 
through the nniyene. 

He knows the water best who has waded through It. 
There is nothing like personal experience. 

He latLghs at scars who never felt a wound. 

The power to sympathize can only come by personal suffering. 

He laughs best who laughs last. 

Because he wUl be sorest of his laugh, and will probably laugh 
at those who laughed at him. If he can laugh when the whole 
thing is ended, he has the best cause for his merriment. 

He likes mutton too well who eats the wool. 
We are not bound to follow a man, faults and all. 

He lives longest who is awake most hours. 

That is to say, if he is not kept awake by sickness, or care, or 
excessiye labour ; for these may shorten life though they add to the 
Waking hours. Doubtless early rising is a great addition to our 
opportunities for work. 

He liveth long who liveth well. 

Indeed the way to measure life is not by its years, but by its deeds. 

He looks as if butter would not melt in his mouth. 
This is the sort of man whom you must neyer trust. 

He loses indeed who loses at last. 

He loses least in a quarrel who has had least to say in it. 

He may well swim who has his head held up. 

Just so! We are able to swim the seas of temptation only 
because grace keeps us &om sinking. 

Re may wisely run who finds he cannot stand his ground. 
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He means to buy, for he finds fault with the goods. 

<< It is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer/' Just because he 
means to be a buyer. 

He must be a wise man himself who can distinguish one. 

SflTlaid DiogeneSf and we wiU not oontradiot him. 

He pares his apple that would deanly feed. 

Well said, Mr, Herbert. TeU the story, if worth telling, but 
not with the oath or the smut : tiiat can be left out with great 
advantage. 

He preaches well who lives well. 

Even if he does not open his mouth his example is a sermon. 

He promiseth to turn your iron into gold, but he will turn 
your gold into iron. 

True of the gentleman who presents you with a prospectus of a 
Company which is to pay a quite impossible dLvidend. No doubt 
the concern wiU pay those who get it up. 

He put his finger in the pie, and burned his nail off. 
He rides well who never stumbles. 
Where is that manP Where is his horse P 

He runs far who never turns. 

Unless he breaks his neck. He will run too far, if his way be not 
the right one. 

He shuts his eyes, and thinks none see. 

He talks much who has least to say. 

** How would you wishyour hair to be cut? " asked the barber 
one day of Aronelaus, King of Macedon, and the King made 
answer, ** Silently." Alas ! this is too rare a method anywhere, in 
anything. 

It was said of one man. 

He argued with the greatest zest, 

'Twas Tery hard to put him out ; 
And strange to say, he talked the best 

Of what he knew the least about. 
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He that a watch would wear, just this must do, 
Pocket his watch, and watch his pocket too. 

We have heard of one who covered his wstoh with fish-hooks ; 
but the worst of it was that he only remembered what he had done 
when he put his own fingers into his wat<di-poofcet. 

He that asks too much is likely to get nothing. 

He that bums most, shines most. 

There must be a self -consumption to produce light. John was a 
burning and ja shining light, and the burning is not to be separated 
from the shining. 

He that by the plough would thriye. 
Himself must either hold or driye. 

A liying can be made by one who works himself, eveu where a 
gentleman farmer is a heavy loser. So we have heard. At any 
rate^ if the farmer cannot live who drives the plough, how can he 
live who drives a fast-trotting mare ? 

He that can be won with a feather will be lost with a 
straw. 

EasHy persuaded persons are no great catch, for no reliance can 
be placed upon them : they are soon led to tiie opposite side. 

He that outs himself wilfully deserves no salve. 

He that deals in dirt wiU not keep clean hands. 

He that delights td plant and set 
Puts coming ages in his debt. 

This, after all, is only justice \ for we also eat of many trees which 
our fathers planted. 

He that deserves nothing should be content with anything. 

He that doth jest must take a jest ; 
Or else to let alone were best. 

fie that dwells in a city where there is a synagogue, and 
comes not to prayer there, is the person that 
deserves the name of a bad neighbour. 

This is a saying of the Jews. But how many bad neighbours do 
we live among, who are seldom seen in the public assemblies of 
the saints from yoar to year 1 
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He that eats leaat will live to eat moat. 
Beform is as luuoh needed in 
Moderate Estiiig Society. Ba. 
the annuals there is tlia following' anecdote : A travcUer, irho had 
been muuh distresssd b; a terrible nig-htmaro, thus accounted for 
it ; 'If yon will beliuTO me, sir, my supper had been notliing 
particalar ; it was but one blood-pudding, a trifle of pickled aalmou, 
a beefateali and oniona, and some Derbyshire toaistod uheeHc. wUivh 
I relished eioscding-ly ; and not one drop did I drink but a jug of 
egg-flip. It must hare lx«n all owing to tbo bread ! ' " 

Ho that fears pricking must not be picking roses. 

BqucamishneeB and extreme delicacy unflt people for ordinary 
life. Hoses will hare thoms, and fingers wlU get pricked, unless 
we all go to the Fool's Paradue, where nJl is pnp and sagsr. 

Ho that geta money before he gets wit i 

Will be but a short time master of it. I 

Certwn unaorupulotts folks who haye no cash, bnt plenty of 

rre brains, will devise a pretty soheme for relieving Bunpletona 
thdr BOl^oa, and before they are aware of it they will be 
plundered. These ulever people are not oaUed thieves, bnt they are 
conTSyanoeTB, and they execnte a transfer of property in an in- 
genious manner. Mr. Shortvrit takes aharoa in their company 
wnilai, and his gains are more limited still. 

He that gives hia heart will give hia money, 

Tet some who profesa great love to the cause are very alow in 
their gifU. One said, " If you wnnt to reach my purse, you most 
toDoh my heart." "That's true," said a disoeming friend, "for 
that U where his purse lies." 

He that has nothing is frightened at nothing. 
The man that is poor may be void of all saro, 
If there's nothing to hojpe, there's nothing to fear; 
Whether stocks riso or fall, or whato'er be the news, 
He is sura not to win, and has nothing to loaa. 

He that has the worst cause makes the most noise. 

Ho that hath a big nose thinks that all aro looking at it. 

Ho that hath a trade hath an estate. 

He that hath but one eye should take great care ol it. 
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He that hath gtdneas shall soon have cousins. 

There is a great disposition to claim rdatioxiBhip with a wealthy 
man, for the nononr and glory of it, if not with an indistinct hope 
that a trifle may in some way trickle down to the distant lelative. 

He that hath it, and will not keep it, 
He that wants it, and will not seek it, 
He that drinks, and is not dry. 
Shall want money as well as I. 

He that hath loye in his heart hath spurs on his heels. 

« 'Tis loTe that makes onr willing feet 
In swift obedience moye.*' 

He that hath much com may bear with a few thistles. 

We may put up with trifling trials considering our many mercies. 

He that hath rent his trousers had better sit stilL 

A person whose character will not bear examination should be 
quiet, and not put himself forward. 

He that hath tin shall soon have kin. 

Unless he is very distant to them he wUl be eaten up by the 
crowds who are distantly related. 

He that hunts another has no rest himself. 

Thus malice and revenge are a man*s own loss. Ill-will chews its 
own heart, and heats its own blood. 

He that is bored of works will soon try thefts. 

He must have a living \ and if he does not care to work for it, he 
will get it by some other means, specially by ill means 

He that is down needs fear no fall, 
He that is low no pride ; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 

This is a verse by Honest John ; and if the poetry be not brilliant, 
the expression is pastoral and the sense most trutmul. The valley 
oi Hanuiiat}9& is a iQvely plac§. 
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He that ia down, tlie world oriea, " Down with him ! " 

IS beasts ore said to treat ei 



He that ia full of himself is vety empty. 

Ho that is ia love with himself needs fear no rival 



He that is not humble shall be humbled. 

Thoima AdamM, tipeakuig of pride, sajB, "It tJiroat proud 
Kebocluidnezzar out of men's Bouiety, proud Saul out of hia Tdog- 
dom, ^nud Hamsn ont of Court, proud Adsin out of Paradise, 
proud Xaoifer out of heBTen." 

He that is out at sea muat either sail or sink. 

Now that you are in this world, and in the midst of its cc . . , _, _ _ 
moat eitiiBC do your best, and struggle manfully, or yuu mill gink for 
certain. Ob fur u good pilot on board ! 

He that is out of will, will soon bo out of work- 
He will find nothing to do, bocanso lio has no will to do it. 
The Creoles saj, ' ' Lazy folts ask tor work with their lips, but their 
hcarta pray Ood that they may not find it." 

He that ia religious by prosy will be lost in ppraon. 
There is no truth in religious sponsorahip : there c: 
fonoB of lopresentative piety are empty, and vain, and void. 
"By proiy I pray, and by proxy I vote," 
Said a graoeleea peer to a chnrohman of note, 
Who answered, " Ify lord, then Fll venture U 
Toull to heaven ascend in a ajmilor way " 



He that ia slow in seeking ia afraid of finding. 
He that is thy friend indeed, 
He will help thea in thy need. 

He that is not thy friend will holp himself when he sees thee ii. , 
difficultieB. When thine estate is breaking ho will pick np the I 
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He that knows not, and knows not that he knows not, is 
stupid. Shun him. 

He that knows not, and knows that he knows not, Is 
good. Teach him. 

He that knows, and knows not that he knows, is asleep. 
Arouse him. 

He that knows, and knows that he knows, is wise. Follow 
him. 

These are four Arabian proy^rbs worth preserving, and practismg. 

He that leaves certainty for chance, 
When fools pipe, he may dance. 

He that lives with cripples learns to limp. 
Such is the force of example. 

He that marries for money sells himself. 

Pot into rhyme we have the same sense — 

He who for money takes a wife 
Has made himself a alaye for lifQ. 

He that meddles with aU things may go and shoe the 
goslings. 

He may do any silly thing he likes. 

He that on earthly things doth trust, 
Dependeth upon smoke and dust. 

He that spendeth much. 

And getteth nought ; 
He that oweth much. 

And hath nought ; 
He that looketh in his purse 

And findeth nought. 
He may be sorry, 

And say nought. 

He has come in his estate very near to nothing, which Patrick 
describes as ** a footless stocking without a leg," and Jonathan calls 
"the ashes of gunpowder." Some people rise from nothing, but 
this gentleman has gone down to nothmg, and does not like the 
situation. The more ^uiet he is, the better. 
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He that pours fratsr hastily ioto a bottle spills moro tlian 
goes in. 
So he who tries to teach a, child b^o mvoh at once loses most nf his 
pflinB. You uancot put a qnartem loaf into a child'a hesd; you 



must bieak it up, c 



'Q mm tho 01 






He that spoDgea upon a friend wipes out his lovo. 



I 



He that stumbles, but does not fall, 
He raeuds hie pa«e, and that ia all. 

Many a traveller to hcaTCn hoH grown raoro cautions 
by obsoryjng that hia steps Imd well-nisli aliiipcd. 

He that eweareth 

Tin no man trust him ; 
He that lieth 

Till no man believe him; 
He that borroweth 

Till no man will lend him, 
Let him go where 

No man knowoth him. 
But Dr. Johnson earB wiselr, " Ijet him not (ra to the do^, for 

there he is known." It were better far thut ha should repent, and 

be nmde a new creature, and boo what he can do in a new world. 

He that takes the raven for a guide shall light upon carrion. 
If we surrender our minds to dirty men we shall soon be amid 
rottenness ourselves. 

He that talketh much sinneth much. 

He that thinks time long enough mil find it short enough. 

Ho that wants looking after is not worth looking after. 

We ought to bo able to tnut a servant who has oome to ycats of i 

discretion, and il we cannot, we have not yet been happy ir — 

eeleotion. 

He that will not when he may. 
When he will he slioll have nay. 
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He that will not be ruled by the rudder will be wrecked 
on the rock. 

ThonaandB are unhappy 'witneflses to this solemn troth. Wifhoat 
prodenoe and godliness to oondnot them they haye oome to roin. 

He that will not workishall want. 

He that works on wins honour, if he keeps honest. 

It is said of a lawyer that he began his practice to get on, 
continiied at it to get hononr, and then left it to become honest. 
Bather hard ! It reminds ns of one who gaye up the law, and 
built himself a -villa, which he called '' Dunrobin.'* 

He that would be sure must never be surety. 

He that would catch birds must not throw stones at them. 

No unkindness or anger must be shown by those who would win 
their feUow-men to beller things. 

He that would have a loaf from his wheat must wait the 
grinding. 

They say, <*The Idng himself must wait while his beer is being 
drawn, and the queen cannot eat honey till the bees have made it. ' ' 
Reasonable patience must be exercised by alL 

He that would have his secrets kept must keep his secrets. 

When Charles H. was entreated to communicate something of a 
private nature, the subtle monarch said, ** Can you keep a secret ? " 
'< Most faithfully,*' returned the noUexnan. *' So can I,'* was the 
laconic and seyere answer of the king. 

He that would thrive must rise at five. 

No doubt this is quite correct ; but some wag has improved upon 
it thus :— 

<' He who would thrive must rise at five ; 
Who would thrive more must rise at four ; 
He who would still more thriving be 
Must leave his bed at tiun of three ; 
And who the latter would outdo, 
Will rouse him at the stroke of two ; 
And he who would not be outdone 
Should always rise as soon as one ; 
But he who'd flourish best of all 
Should never go to bed at all." 



He that -would keep a clean face ahonld often look i 
glass. 

He wlia wonld be holy should examine himself by the word of 
God, that lio may know wherein he trrLoBgrea^ea, * ' Commune with 
yerar own heart, und be sLill." — Pa. iv. 4. 

He uaea difEereat levers, but he is always roUing bis own 
log 
Always bent on his personal ends, he makes aH thing's contribute 
towitrdH that whioh he has in hand. This is laudable persiatenoc, 
or sheer selfiahuess, aa the case maf be. 

He who bnsoly runs away 
Will not fight another day. 

Of eoncse ho will not. There is no Qg-ht in Idnt. In himpmilenoe 
is the only form of valour ; and it runs into his feet- 
He who heats a donkey is worse than a donkey. 

Cruelty to animals is utterly Benseloss. 
Ho who begins many things finiahea few. 
He who blabs about othera will blab about me. 



He who blows in the dust will hurt his own eyes. 

Get prying into dirty toatters, and you will canee yonrself 
trouble. Meddle with deep mysteriee, and yon will hurt Hie eye of 
yow understanding. 

He who boils hia pot at the fire should bring a stick to it. 
If wo share Iho benefit we should contribute to the Expense. 

He who builds by the roadside will have many surveyors. 



IB will favour him with an opinion : and if he be sODnwise 
[e note of all that he hoara, he will build a fool'a oaatle, or 
nothing at all. Some of us bare had quite enough advice to hare 
ruined us ten times over if we had hearkened to it. 






He who buys by pennyworths pays double price. 
Our poor thus pat thi^rmselres to a great disadvantage. 
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He who buys bargains is often sold. 

Bemember Hodge with the razors made to sell, and Moses with 
the green spectaeles. Eagerness to get too mnoh for little money is 
a sort of greed which deserves to be punished. People who are too 
sharp cut their own fingers. 

He who buys fancies may have to sell necessaries. 
He who buys hath need of four eyes. 

Unless he goes to a good shop, and pays a fair price. Bargaining 
certainly does need a man's eyes to be sharp as needles. 

He who buys what he don't want will soon seU what he 
does want. 

He who can conceal his poverty is almost rich. 

When its only the shoes that know of the stockings haying holes 
in them, half of the wony caused by the dilapidated garments is 
gone. What some people suffer to hide their need ! These are 
often the worthiest of people. 

He who can dig ought not to beg. 

And if he wUl not dig for a living he ought to be allowed to try 
the medical virtues of a protracted fast. Able-bodied idlers are the 
pest of society. 

" The wretch who works not for his daily bread 
Sighs and complains, but ought not to be fed. 
Think, when you see stout l^ggars on the stand, 
< The lazy are the locusts of the land. ' '' 

He who cannot mind his own business is not to be trusted 
with mine. 

He who cannot obey is not fit to command. 

The spirit of discipline is not in hinu 

He who cannot say •* No " 
WiU soon be in woe. 

Above all things we advise young people to learn to say ** No.** 
It will save them from a thousand ills if they can clearly and 
distinctly pronounce that monosyllable. 

He who cannot stand should not boast of his running. 

He who cannot do the less should not brag of doing the greater \ 
fgr i^ ia self '■evi49nt that he is not speaking the truth, 
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He who cannot STvim should never divo. 

Keep out of matteis with vhich you aro not practically ocqaoiuted. 
In IiuBinosB do not nm risks to which you are not cquoL In thoology 
do not get into Bpeoulationa wMoli carry you away. 



He who ceases to pray cease; 

That is to say, in the troeat and highest winse. 

He who considers all lets the wine-cup fall. 

It ie eipenaive, it ia perilous, it seta a bad exnmple ; to take it is 
a mere self-ind^genoe, to abjurs it may holp a brother. It may 
let me foil ii I do not let it foil. 

Ha who courts in sport may bo caught in earnest. 

First he oourta, and thou he gets into court through au a ction for 
trcach of promise. Or else bo is caught in a mairiage which he 
never intended, which turns out a. life-long bondage. 



He who dances o 
bottom. 



the brink may soon be dashed on tho 
The verge of temptation !• 



He who deals with tho devil will make small profits. 



purity. Never aup with Satan, even it he says grace, or asks you 
to do it. Do not even exohange the time of day with this arch- 

I He who depends on another dines ill and sups Worse. 

Hia patron's gilts decline as time passes, although he is novel too 
Well provided for. 

He who does nothing is the man to find fault. 

Out of inilicuiles men make critiox. They oaa only do the nuig> 
pia's part, and pull thin^ tn pieces. Foe every other art men ate 
piepued by eduoation, but fault-finders are bom f^y cquippod. 

[ &e wlio does me good toocbee me to be good. 
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He who falls in the dirt, the longer he lies the dirtier he is. 

Quick repentance comes none too soon. This is the mark of a 
child of G^, that he may fall into the mire, but he will not lie 
there. The sheep slips, and is up again ; the sow lies down and 
wallows. 

He who fears to suffer suffers from fear. 

Usually suffering more from the fear, than the eTil itself would 
have brought upon luin. Emerson g^ves a translation of an old 
French verse, which is much to the point : — 

*' Some of your g^efs you have cured, 

And the shupest you stiU have surviyed; 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils that never azrived! " 

He who feeds on charity eats cold victuals. 

People get weary of him, and, after being known as a regular 
cadger, he is by no means sure c^ a warm welcome. Cold is the 
hand of charity, and this chills the victuals it hands out. Often that 
hand has been made cold by the frost of ingratitude. 

He who fights and runs away, 
May live to run another day. 

We have had this before in rather a different shape. Certainly, 
running has this advantage over bein^ killed, that mere can be a 
repetition d it. But when one is killed, it is like the dog, who, 
when a brutal vnretch cut off his tail, barked at him this challenge, 
'< You can't do that again." 

He who flattereth bespattereth. 

Instead of being honoured by false praise we are likely to be 
disgraced by it. Judicious persons will think all the less of us 
because of the ill-judged praises of our silly friends. The world 
always takes a discount from friendly opinions, and sometimes this 
reduces a man below his fair value. 

He who follows Ohrist for his bag is a Judas. 

And of these creatures the apostolical succession has never failed. 
To make religion a stalking-horse for personal ambitions is to act 
like a true son of perdition. 

He who gambles picks his own pocket. 

And he is virtually guilty of picking other people's pockets, for 
he would do so if he could, and does do so when he can. CMme, 
suicide, murder, track the footsteps of gaming. Here indeed wo 
have rouge et notr, red murder and black villainy. 
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He wlio goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Except some brazen-faced creatures who borrow with great 
delight, because they never mean to pay. 

He wlio goes to bed mellow, gets up a rotten fellow. 

Oh those night-oaps ! 

He who governs himself can govern others. 
He who greases the wheels helps the horses. 

Some little word of enoooragement may help a work as much as 
a great effort. 

He who has a goose can get a goose. 

He has capital to work with, to sustain his credit. Moreover, 
geese and g^oineas like to go where there are some already. 

He who has high spirits wears himself, and he who has 
low spirits wears others. 

He who has least sense is least sensible of it. 

He who has most pride has least sense. 

He who has no appetite has no appreciation. 

He qnaxrels with every diet, and is pleased with nothing What 
a blessmg it is to have food, and to be able to enjoy it ! Bere is a 
grace whioh may snit those who axe in that happy case :— 

Some have meat aad oamoot eat, 
Some oaa eat aad have no meai ; 
We have anpetite and food, 
BloM Hie CKm of an good. 

He who has no wife is only half a znaik 

]>t him look mit lor hft ottMT halt; nl fldil ttil fkl piOTM his 
betterhalf. 



He who hath no wife hathno hooae* 

Heisasortoflodgerlntiie.iiBhHWtill ""ton 

him. "Hooaeke^iiigwUaioiitaidbtoal " 

He who hath soalded himaelf on 
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He who hides truth is as bad as another who spreads 
falsehood. 

AngoBtine has a sentence to that efPeot, and there is truth in it ; 
but we doubt the equality of the guilt. Concealment of truth is a 
sort of negative lying, and tends to the same result as telling a 
falsehood. 

He who holds the sack is as bad as he who fills it. 
The receiver is always reckoned to be as bad as the thief. 

He who hunts with cats will catch mice. 

He will take nothing better than such small deer. When we 
work with mean men of small ability, what can we accomplish ? 

He who is above his business is beneath contempt. 

Young lads are apt to look down on their trade as unfit for young 
genUemen. This Is despicable vanity, such as only fools would 
Indulge in. 

He who is always full does not feel for the hungry. 
He who is always resting will soon be rusting. 
He who is at the bottom will fall no lower. 

There is some sort of comfort in this. When it is pitch dark^ and 
you cannot see your hand, it can't be darker* Thmgps must turn 
when they can go no further. 

He who is doing nothing is seldom without helpers* 

'* What are jrou doing, Joe ? " said I. 

** Nothing, sir," was his reply. 

•* And you there, Tom, pray let me know ? " 

** I'm busy, ar— I'm helping Joe." 

<< Is nothing, then, so hard to do. 

That thus it takes the time of two ? " 

** No," said the other with a smile, 

And grinned and chuckled aU the while ; 

"But we're such clever folks, d'ye see, 

That nothing's hard to Joe and me.'' 



>i 



Se who is fit to die is fit to live* 

The converse is true r-^He who is fit to Hve is fit to die. 

He who is full of care is like a hare. 

He rests not anywhere, but starts at every footstep* 
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He who is giddy thinks the world turns round. 

Every dranken man agrees -with astronomers as to tlie rotation of 
tSie globe. 

He who is his own tutor has a fool for a scholar. 

If lie knows nothingi why does lie go to school to himself P 

He who is ill to. his own is ill to himself. 

He is depriving himself of domestic comfort, and preparing a rod 
which will sooner or later make his own back sore. 

He who is least excited is least eidiausted. 

He who is not happy at home is not safe abroad. 

He who is not his own friend is nobody's friend. 

" Be friend to others ; but thine own friend first ; 
The kind fool of all kmds of fools is worsts" 

Sir Richard Bakef, 

He T^ho is ruflly is sure to be crusiy. 

He has no fitness for anything else but growling at other people. 

He who is short of grace thinks sermons long. 

He takes no interest in the subject, and therefore, the less said 
the more to his taste. The proverb reminds us of the story that a 
German gentleman was in the habit of attending a Unitarian chapel 
at Manchester, for this reason : *< The people do go in late, and do 
come out early, and there is no deviL*' 

He who is sick of the lazies cannot work. 

A divine was once asked by a man to help him, because he was 
suffering from a disease too terrible to be mentioned. The good 
man promised him relief if he would tell him what his malady was, 
which the beggar promised to do, as soon as he had the money. 
Then he replied, ** Sir, I am incurably lazy.*' I heard of a boy in 
Wiltshire, who was afflicted with a stomge disease. Describing his 
symptoms, ho said that he could cat well, and sleep weU, and had 
no particular pain, but when they told him to go to work, he began 
to tremble all over. 

He who is too wise becomes a fool. 

Here again that quaint old knight. Sir Bichard Baker ^ oomes in 
with his couplet — 

'* In stinting wisdom, greatest wisdom lies ; 
No man is ever wise that's over wiBe." 
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Ho who is weighty is willing to be weighed. 

The base pretender, being short in weight, dreads the scales. 
Testing is what he abhors. He cannot endure a creed for his faith, 
nor a law for his practice. But the man who ia aoimd at heart 
comes to the light and to the scale. 

Ho who is well lathered is half shaved. 
When well flattered, he is ready to be robbed. 

He who is willing to work finds it hard to wait. 

Oh. while ye feel 'tis hard to toil, 
And sweat the long day through, 

Bemember it is harder still 
To haye no work to do. 

Be who is wise is strong. 

Knowledge is power, but wisdom is far more truly so. 

Be who is wrong in the tens will be wrong in the hundreds. 

Evidently he cannot be trusted, for honesty is seen in little 
things. 

He who is your flatterer cannot be your friend* 
He who keeps o£E the ice will not slip through. 

If we avoid the temptation we shall not fall into the sin* It js 
good never to ^ into the company which leads into evil* 

He who knows everything knows nothing Well. 

His knowledgiE) is spread over too wide a suifaoe td be dee^t 
There is some truth in the couplet : — 

<* A littie knowledge is a dangerous thingf^ 
Drink deep, or taste not tiie Pierian spnng ; 
For shallow draughts intoxicate the brailij 
But drinking largely sobers us again.'^ 

He who knows himself best esteems himself least. 
He who knows least is generally most positive, 
He Tflio knows little soon tells it. 
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He who lays out for God lays up for Mmself . 

<< He that bath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord; and 
that which he hath given will he pay him again." — ^Fro. xix. 17. 
Dean Swift said, '* If you like the securityi down with the dust." 

He who lied before will lie again. 

Usually he is forced to do so to keep his former lies in 
countenance. Moreover, the force of habit is upon him, and he 
cannot put on the brakes exactly when he pleases. He can leave 
off lying when he pleases, but he cannot please to leave oS. lying. 

He who lies with dogs will rise with fleas. 

And fleas which take very kindly to human flesh. Go into bad 
society, and you will bring a good deal away which you will wish 
away. 

He who likes borrowing dislikes paying. 

Honest men cannot bear loans, and it is great relief to them to 
clear them off : but those who borrow with a H^ht heart are not the 
men to pay. One even spoke of the folly of frittering away money 
in payiug debts. The rascal 1 

He who little sweats but little gets. 

Unless he gets up a company, or manies a rich wife* 

He who lives by his wit needs a good stock of it. 

And as he usually mns short, he is very apt to take what is not 
his own, and then uie convicts' distich comes true :^ 

*^ He that takes what isn't his'n. 
When he's cotched will go to prison." 

He who lives fast cannot live long. 

Life has only a certain quantity of fuel ; and if we bum it away 
in a roaring blaze, We shall soon have nothing left with which to 
feed the fliune. 

He who lives idly does not live honestly. 

A lazy man does not live by his own exertioDB, and thdtefove he 
tiiust be taking from others what he has no zight to* 

He who lives longest will see most. 

Spoken of thin^ which we feel sore will haff^ ki dot 
wflf clear up muoh thai is now a mystoKj. 
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He wlio lives not wise and sober 
Falls with the leaf in dull October. 

The fall of the year is reputed to be an tmhealthy season, and 
peonliarly trying to those who have injured their oonstitationa 
with dnuiken follies. 



He who lives on his beer will soon lie on his bier. 

Men of great bulk and vast strength are seen in breweries ; but 
it is said that if they scratch their legs it is very hard to cure tiiem, 
and they are soon gone. Life based on malt and hops has a poor 
foundation. 

He who lives too fast may live to fast. 

How he will remember his layish luxuries, and wish for the 
portions which he threw away in waste ! 

He who lives without fear shall die without hope. 
He who lives without prayer dies without hope. 

He who looks not before will soon be behind. 

^ If he makes no provision for old age, he will come to poverty. A 
littie foresight wiU prevent a world of trouble. 

He who loves nobody is nobody. 
For a man is as he loves. 

He who loves right hates wrong. 

His integrity moves him to indignation when tie sees injustice. 
He is *' a good hater." A man who has convictions is never looked 
upon as **a moderate man" ; nor need he desire the doubtful 
compliment. 

He who makes a fool of himself has many to help him. 

Persons who would not or could not help you to grow wise will 
be indefatigable in developing your folly. 

He who makes constant complaint gets little compassion. 

People know him as Mr. Petty- Grievous, and listen to his 
murmurs as they would to the hum of a water-wheel ; but it is so 
much a matter of course that nobody thinks it matters. 



.k. 
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He who marries a fool is a fool. 

He did not nse Rufficient discretion and discernment. However, 
fool or not fool, lie is in for it, and must bear the consequences. 

He who marries a good wife has prospered in life. 

Even if lie be poor as a church-mouse he has found a great 
treasure. So says the old-fasMoned love-song — * 

** Kicher than rubies, 

Dearer than gold. 
Woman, true woman, 

Glad we behold ! 
Thus said the wise King, 

In the old times. 
And thus re-echo 

These idle rhymes.*' 

He who masters himself can rule others. 

All his passions being under due control, he will be of equable 
temper and impartial judgment, and so will win the esteem and con- 
fidence of tiiose under him : thus his rule will be easy. 

« We best shall quiet clamorous throngs 
When we ourselves can rule our tongues." 

He who minds need never mind. 

As he is careful, he will be saved from many a care. 

He who mounts before he has put on the saddle loses his 
time. 

Time is well spent in preparing for action. Hasten slowly, that 
you may hasten surely. 

He who never begins will never finish. 

He who never rides never falls oS the horse. 

If therefore we are not expert riders our taf eiy lies in keeping off 
the horse. The same is true of every questionable praotioe. He 
who does not bet will not lose. He who does not brag wiU not 
make himself ridiculous. He who does not freqneot debatable 
amusements will not be defiled by the evils whidh oome of tfaflnu 

He who never turns will one day wish he had* 

He wiU sorrow to think that he i^MaMtf _ 
wisdom would have suggested retradng bis sfaep^^ 

Of all sad words d toiurae and pe»« 
The saddest are ttoe^ ^/l ""' * 
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He who never was ill is the first to die. 



He who often hugs the pewter, 

Sure hia thirst becomes acuter. 

He who once hits the mark keeps on ehootiiig. 

Uonj, having enjoyed one suooesB in a certain pnrsnitj Bi« indooed 
to pstsevew in it, in hope of a oontinuanoe ot proeperity. Whan 
we are onoe heard in prayer, should we not pray oa F 

He who owns the cow may milk her. 

II a privilege ii really ours let as avail oiuselTSB of it. Tbb 
applies both to temporala qnd ipiritnals. 

He who peeps through the keyhole may lose his eye. 
This proverb diasoades from eavos- dropping and prying:. 

He who pelts every barking our must pick up many ston». 
He vho answers even- slander will havs work cat oat for Ih'tii i 
wMoh will leave little bms for anything else. 

He who plants a walnut tree expects not to eat the fruit. 
It is nsnally so ; yet it fell to my lot to plant two or three and 
eat of their prodooe. Oar fatWs planted many trees for thair ^- 
tetity, and we may be well content to do the same. Oar institabooB 
shoiiid be oarefuUy oonaidered in the light of their inflnenoe npou 
fntnre generations. One of onr senatora d a fonoer poiioa is 
reported to have said that posterity had never done anything hst 
hijn. Posterity has made up for ita faolt, for it lias langhod at lun^ 

He who pleased everybody died before he was bom. 

Tliati8tosay,tlierB neverwaaany saoli person, and never will be,, 

He who praises himself bespatters himself. 

People oonsider that he most be very short of rspote to be obliKeSjl 
to extol himself, and tliey take his self 'pialae to M flu reveieo of «rj 
reoommendation. They say that Ms tminpeter is dead, 
rengned the office in disgust. 

He who pries will vex his eyes. 

He will see what he bad better not twre swn tl b* 
liiso' ' -' 



una. ^^H 
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He who piomises too mucli means notUng. 

He who receives a good turn should never forget it ; he 

who does one should never mention it. 
He who reeolves suddenly will repent sorrowfully. 
He who rides between two camels is Mcked by both. 

Jack-o' -both -aides is, before bug:, trusted bj nobody, and abused 
by both parties. 

He who says nothing tells no He. 

He who says what he likes will hear what he don't like. 
Ot cotirw othen will take the same Uberty with him which ha 
takes with them, and then he will hear trnth more plain than 
pleasant. BotatU s^d to Dr. Johriatni, " Every man has a rigfht to 
say what he likes." "Yea, sir," said the -Doctor, "and everybody 
h^ a rigrht to knock him down f or saying it." 

He who sorubs every pig ha sees will not long be clean 

himself. 

Entering into ereTTBqnabble, and trring to set everybody right, a 

man osoally ends in inqiliotitiuK hlmseu in some war or other. If 

he would Mnbhia own pig, and have dons, it woold be all very well. 



L 



He who leeks trouble will have no tronble in finding it, 
Cure's plsidy ef Itg and it oomies readily to thd ill-hmnonred, 

He vho idLi tmth ttaj* Mvnnr. 



He who sends mouths will send meat. 

The Qod of pTovidenoe will provide for those who tmst In him. 
But we all romombor the stonr of tbo poor man witti ten children 
who thought that the Lord had aont all the nuioths to him and 
all the meat to the parson, and no nppUni for a little of that which 
had been dolivcnid at tho ViPmif hoiun. 

Ho who shaTpcQii a knifo may cut hJs own fii'.p, r- with it, 
Baman'i gnllirwa tnxc sAitd tiir hJt lianeUiT. ^(-"i3' i-n lifted by 
tiicii own nraof, or blown op wi<h th^lrmni dfnuiiU' . 



i 
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Be who shoots often hits the mark at last. 

<* If at first jou don't Buooeed, 
Try, try, lay agaux.** 

He who sows brambles will reap thorn 

He who sows thorns should not go barefoot. 

Tliose who do mischief should look out and be abundantly careful 
that it does not wound themselyes. 

He who speaks ill of others is none too good himself. 
He who stands may fall. 

Therefore let none presume or become censorious. 

He who stays in the valley will never cross the mountain. 

Like the old man who lived at the foot of Snowdon. << Have you 
ever been up the moimtain?" at<ked a visitor. ''N0| but I liaye 
intended gomg up all tk^ life." 

He who steals eggs would steal hentif he could. 
He who steers our vessel sends the storm. 

The Great Pilot of the universe, even the Lord of all, is with us ; 
and, as Herbert says : — 

*< Though winds and waves assault my keel. 
He doth preserve it, he doth steer, 
Even when the barque seems most to reel" 

He who sups with the devil will need a long spoon. 
And even then the steam of the broth will injure him. 

He who swells in prosperity will shrink in adversity. 

The wood he is made of is green, and yields to the weather. 
His conduct in the first case proved the weakness which is seen 
more clearly under the opposite circumstances. If we are lifted up 
by praise, we are cast down by censure. 

He who swims in sin will sink in sorrow. 
He who takes a partner takes a master. 

Of course he yields a part of the control of his business. The 
proverb, we fear, alludes to a certain sleeping partner, who tpo 
often aims at mastery. 
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He who the squalling cannot bear 
Should take no piggy by the ear. 

In attacking abuses we must look for abuse, and stand prepared 
for it. Interested persons will be sure to defend the source of their 
gains. Figs will squeal if you pull their ears. 

He who thinks hp was always good was never good. 
He was all along a proud man, and a proud man is not good* 

He who thinks himself cunning is sure to be deceived. 

They that know most are the most often cheated. This is a 
very curious and edifying fact. 

He who thinks himself nothing is something. 

Humility is evidence of virtue ; it is the hall-mark of excellence. 
John Newton says : *^ Young Christians think themselves little ; 
nowing Christians think themselves nothing ; full - grown 
Christians think themselves less than nothing." 

He who thinks it's too soon may find it's too late. 
Luther said : " How soon not now becomes never I " 

He who throws fire-brands will bum his fingers. 

He who tries to stand in two boats at once runs great risk 
of drowning. 

To have two groundB ci dependenoe will lead to disappointment, 
A man of two trades atands two dhaaoes of liquidation. 

He who waits to do a great deal at once will do nothing. 

Laddera must be dlmbed Ij taking ooa itoip at a tfane, and he 
who would put his foot upon the higfiait nanoM flat will wait at 
the bottom all his life. 



He who walks too fast is likely to itemV 
He who wants to dig will find a spads 
Where there's a win time's a tooL 

He who wastes pence may one 
And then, wliat Mgfetfql 
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He who will have his will, will have plenty of ill. 

Obstinaoy leads to folly, and folly has to be paid for ; sometimes 
the price is minted from the eyes. 

He who will not hear must feel. 

Afflictions, if not the pains of hell, will oome to him who refuses 
to take warning. 

He who will not live in love will never live in heaven. 

The very element of heaven is love ; for GK>d is love. The beHst 
preparation for life in heaven is to be filled with the heavenly life 
on earth, and this will cause us to live in love to God and man. 

He who will not mend shall have an evil end. 

He who will not save in youth will have his nose to the 
grindstone all his life. 

If he eats all at breakfast he wiU be hard-up for dinner, and in 
worse case for supper. For lack of the capital, which in youth he 
might have saved!, he must be a workman for another all his days. 

He who will not save pence shall never save pounds. 

Thrift must begin with little savings. The Post Office does good 
service in allowing children to put in their stamps. The reckless 
expenditure of many is a sad cause of national poverty. If people 
will not keep an old stocking they wiU have to go bareioot. 

He who works best must sometimes rest. 

He who would be rich in a year, begs in six months. 

BecaujM he makes a desperate plunge, sustains a great loss, and 
gets his name into the Gazette, 

He who would be young in age, 
Let him in his youth be sage. 

He who would carry the cow must every day shoulder the 
calf. 

Then he will grow used to the load, which will increase 80 
insensibly that he wiU hardly perceive it. 

He who would catch fish must not mind a wetting. 
He who would catch fish should mend his nets. 

Those fishermen whom Jesus called were either fishing or mend- 
ing their nets. Ministers should be either preaching or stadving. 
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He who would eat long, let him eat little. 



He who would eat the kernel must craok the nut. 



He who would escape the punishment must leave the sin. 

He who would die single must beware of widows. 

Tlisre is a general belief tliat widows are veiy iu^aatiiig. 
Ferbapa 'Cd.bj know tlie hetplessnesa of roon nithout wives, acid are 
moTBd with compoaBion for tbora. Still, "Bawaro of the widows 
Sarainy," has paasod into a proverb. 

He who would go to sea should learn to pray. 

He who would leam to pray should go to sea. 

Both proverbs axe true. The dangers of the sea call for prayer, 
and the wonders of the sea lead to prayer, if there bo any religion 
in the sea-goer. StormB brin^ roony to their knees, and inaie 
Bth^sm a hard matter. When certain Bailors hoard that a jMssenger 
was an "atheiflt" they wondered what queer fiah ho might be; 
and when a stonn came on, and tbey heard him cry lo God, they 
wanted b> put him ovarhoaid while he was in a ^ood frame of mind. 

He who would please all, and please himself too, 

Haa taken more in hand than he can do. 

Ho who would reap must sow. 

He who would rest must work. 

He cannot enjoy rest if ho does not work, neither is ho likely tt 
(^ mtich ohu«e of resting. And, tm the other hand, hu who j 
would work long and well must take A fair tncwun of rest, a. 
will rundown. 

Ho who would rise in life must rise in tho morning. 

The morning hoar has ^Id bi its moutli. I^ly riiinv, in » 
oases, shows an energy which wtl] biiiMc i mnn to flirht htt -rvr 

He who would save sliin ' ' 
It 19 wonderful what u . ■ 
goes to and fro. The th 
porcrty andplon^ la a ».>i.. :..,.. ... ■■ 
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He who would sleep soundly, let him borrow the bed of a 
bankrupt. 

It is said that a Boman omperor who could not sleep desiied the 
couch of a debtor, for he thought it wonderful that a man ^ould 
sleep while in debt. 

He who would speed must take good heed. 

He who would stop everybody's mouth needs plenty of 
cakes. 

Indeed, if he gave away cakes, mouths would open to xeoeive 
them, if for nothing else. 

He who would thrive must look alive. 

In these times, especially, one must not be asleep, or we shall 
haye our teeth drawn while we are dreaming. 

He who wronged you will hate you. 

It is so, that, when a man has done you an ill torn, he takes a 
dislike to you. 

He whom God steers sails safely. 

But keep your own hand off the tiller, saying <<Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt." 

He whose worth speaks will not speak his own worth. 

Chinese shop-keepers write on their doors, ** No cheatiiM hereJ** 
This suggests that mere is need for such an assertion. *^ lou can 
trust me," said one, **I am beyond temptation." He who heard 
this boast suspected him at once, and not without justification. 

He will not drink too much who never drinks at aU. 

This is the simple fact which justifies total abstinence from all 
intoxicating liquors. Is it not a sure cure if followed out? A 
little drinking is a dangerous thing. 

He winneth that waiteth. 

He wins all things who waits upon the Lord of all. 

He works hard who has nothing to do. 

There is no fatigue so wearisome as that which comes from want 
of work. 
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He's a man who dares to be 
Firm for truth when others flee. 

Where axe such men? Nowadays compromise and indifference 
rule sapremci and instead of solid grit we have putty or wax. 

He's a mouse who feeds on other people's cheese. 

Shame on able-bodied men, who live upon their wives, or pick up 
the doles of charity ' We libel a mouse in likening such a wretch to 
it. Such fellows want the old Dutch system tried on them : — to be 
put in a cell, into which the water comes so fast that they can only 
save their lives by pumping as hard as tiiey can. What a picture 
it would be to see them taking to the pump when the water was 
nearly up to their necks ! 

He's a whole team, a horse e2d;ra, and a dog under the 
waggon. 

That is to 8£^, he is fully efficient; nay more, he could accomplish 
a far more difficult work. He fulfils the saying, *< He is aU there 
when the bell rings." 



Health is not valued till sickness comes. 
Hear both sides or none. 

Hear first, speak afterwards. 

Trapp says, ** We read oft, 'He that hath an ear to hear, let 
him hear ; ' but never, he that hath a tongue to speak, let him 
speak ; for this we can do fast enough, without bidding." 

Hear for yourself, and hear for eternity. 

Mr, Philip Henry notes in his diary the saying of a pious hearer 
of his own that much affected him : — '* I find it is easier,'* said the 
good man, '* to g^ six miles to hear a sermon than to spend one 
quarter of an hour in meditating and praying over it in secret, as 
I should when I come home." 

Hear God, and Qt)d will hear you. 

Hear the other side before you quite decide. 

Aristides, they tell us, would lend but one car to any one who 
accused an absent party, and used to hold his hand on the other ; 
intimating, that ho reserved an ear for the absentee accused. 

Hear with patience, that you may answer with prudence. 

The Danes say, *<Hear one man before you answer, several 
before you decide." 
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Hearsay is moro than half false. 

Heart of gunpowder, shun the candle of temptation. 

Whitefield used to say when any one praifled him, '' Take care of 
fire ; I carry powder about with me.*' 

Hearts may agree though heads differ. 

But it is a sounder ag^reement when heads and hearts go together, 
so that we are vme in belief as well as in feeling. 

Heartsease bloweth for the true ; 
For the false there groweth rue. 

Heartsease is a flower that groweth only in the garden of 

grace. 

'* There is a UtUe flower that's found 
In almost every g^arden ground ; 

TKs lowly, but 'tis sweet ; 
And if its name express its power, 
A more invaluable flower 
You'll never, never meet." 

Heaven is as near by sea as by land. 

What multitudes will find it so when the sea gives up her dead I 
The ocean is even now a cemetery where bodies of sainto are await- 
ing the sound of the trumpet : — 

<' The sea's abyss is one large grave, 
A churchyard is its face, 
A tombstone is each rising wave, 
To mark the burial pla^." 

Hodges between keep friendship green. 

By a proper separation persons do not grow weary of each otiMTy 
quarrels do not arise, and rights are securod. This is wise. 

Hedges have eyes, and walls have ears* 

As you walk along roads and garden i>ath8 be Oatltioas what yoa 
say ; for you can never tell who is listening. 

Help, hands ! for I have no lands. 

Help those who help themselves, and those who oaanot 
help themselves. 

These two classes of persons are evidently most fit objec<<> 
charity. 
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Help wkLch. is long on the road is no help. 

The man is drowned while his friend is pulling off his coat to 
rescue him. 

Help yourself, and Gbd will help you. 

Help yourself, and your friends will love you. 

But not if you help yourself to the wine and to the meat, as some 
do. Every man admires a relatiye who pays his own charges by 
his own honest endeavours. 

Hens that lay should not be put in the pot. 

Don't spend the capital which bringps in your living. 

Here my master bids me stand. 
And mark the time with faithful hand ; 
What is his will is my delight. 
To tell the hours by day, by night. 
Master, bo wise, and learn of me 
To serve thy Gk)d as I serve thee. 

This was the verse which John Berridge placed on his Clock. 

A Hindoo who had become a Christian, first had a Bible given 
him, and afterwards a clock. *' The dock will tell me how time 
goes, and the Bible will teach me how to spend it," said the old man. 

High birih is a cold dish for a poor man. 

Many a poor man tries to oet a taste of it. The Creoles say, 
" When a mulatto gets a mule, he will not own his mother was a 
negroBB.*' Pride of birth is ridioulons anvwhere, but most in the 
man whose only ooat of aims is out at the etbowMi 

High learnt niggers ain't much at rolling logs. 



No dimbt aonie peoplo axe spoflfid for haxd work bj their ra 
cducadoa* 

fiigh looks are not good looks. 

Pride is nrtoomdy 

Bis mother's duck tiUns oat to be kis fatker'fl gOoie* 
He gets BO spoDed wben yoongi thit lia gAiwi 19 a rfaQletan.' 

tiis mouth never keeps BilndAy* 
' Beidof AnuBiwhoiialwi^ntddBVcreilfa^ 
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Hit the nail on the head. 

When you aim at a thinff, don*t miss it. In dealing with an 
evil be plain, pointed and direct. FaU not to make your words 
tell upon the efil you aim at. 

Hobby-horses are as dear as race-horses. 

Men will spend anything on their fancies. Often they are 
boobies with their hobbies. 

Hoe your own garden, but owe not a farthing. 
Gut up your debts, for they are a nasty kind of weed. 

Hoist your sail when the wind is fair. 

** Hoist up the sail while gale doth last — 
Tide and wind stay no man's pleasure I 
Seek not time, when time is past — 
Sober speed is wisdom's leisure ! 
After- wits are dearly bought : 
Let thy fore- wit guide thy thought.'* — SouthioeU. 

Hold the ear, and the head will follow. 

Constantly teach the truth, and we may hope to win the mind 
to it. 

Hold your tongue, and hold your friend. 

There are times when a few words will part you. Bite yoar 
tongue rather than let it bite your friendship m pieces. 

Holy things are for holy men. 

The promises, the doctrines, and the ordinances would be poOnied 
if grasped by wicked hands. 

Home is home, be it ever so homely. 

Is there any word concerning things human which has moce 
sweetness in it than the word *^ home ' ' P Is not the Christian home 
one of the fruits of Christianity, which prove the goodness of the 
tree? 

A man can build a mansion, 

And furnish it throughout ; 
A man can build a palaxse. 

With lofty walls and stout ; 
A man can build a temple, 

With high and spacious dome : 
But no man in the world can build 
That precious thing called Home. 
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Honest toil is no disgrace ; 
Pride is always out of place. 

Honesty in little tilings is not a little tiling. 
On the oontrary. It is the great point in life. 

Honesty is exact to a penny. 

It is in saoh little matters that genuine integrity is seen. 

Honesty is the best policy. 

Bat lie who is honest out of policy is not an honest man. 

Honey is sweet, but bees sting. 

Honour and fame from no condition rise : 
Act well your part— there all the honour lies. 

Honour your parents, and your children will honour you, 

Hope and strive is the way to thrive, 

Hope is sweet music. 

'- Itistbemosioof thefatiire,withannndertonaof heaTenlysong. 

Hope may be drenched, but it cannot be drowned* 
Hope well, and have weU. 

Horse-racing is a galloping oonBumpfion. 

That is to say, for the podket, the zepatatloii, the morals, and 
the sonL Baoing is sapposed to improfo the fareed ol hones, hot it 
sadly deteriorates the breed ol m«n. 

Horses will do more for a whistle than for a whip. 

That is to say, as a regolar ihizig. Of oooxm tiie whfe maj do 
wonders for a moment, Dot the oonstaot use of it is ™— «»«"t_ 
When kindly used the horse beoomeii inteiDlgeiit, and ^ftm^n^ 
marvelB without requiring so much as a hazah iniid. 

Hot heads make their brains bubble over. 

They take up with wild notian^ and Hnan aotiUiig will do Mb 
they must run after them like wfld liorsei. Thij.an so bofe ilia' 



they soald other people^ aad at length thej tluBHlves OfM>«B^ 
steam. It is a good role to ke^ the aaad oool nd « 

warm. 
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How can a dut be a saint ? 

This is a hard question ; and while it is being answered, the slut 
had better wash, and be dean. Godliness ought not to be lodged 
in a pig-sty. 

How can he bo godly who is not cleanly ? 

Time was when filth produced <<the odour of sanotity"; but 
nasty saints are now held very cheap. 

How easily a hair gets into the butter ! 
How readily do we err even in our best things ! 



" How not to do it" you shall see, 
Just leave it to a committed. 



Resolutions will be passed, and the business will be past too ; or 
eke the committee as a whole will do what no man among them 
would be bad enough to do by himself. 

How oft the fear of ill to ill betrays ! 

The fear is father to the fact : the dread brings on die calamity. 
Or, men do evil from fear of evil, and so ensure evil. 

How will it look by daylight ? 

A Y617 proper question to ask. Ever^^ secret thing must be revealed 
in the light of the day of judgment, if not before. Act as if all 
men saw you. 

Live as in the light of day : 

Nothing have to hide away. 

However blind a man may be, 
Another's faults he's sure to see. 

However small a bush, it casts its shadow. 

Everybody has some influence. Everyone can render a little 
help in the hour of need. 

Humility is better than gentility. 

A lowly deportment is the backbone of gentlemanly behaTioor. 

Hunger is fine sauce for plain dishes. 
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Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. 

So, we suppose, will hungiT men; but that is no reason for 
making them dirty. It is said that ''we must aU eat a peck of 
dirt before we die *' ; but we don't want it aU at once. The proverb 
also means that men who are himgry for place and office will do 
very dirty things. Notice members of Parliament, and you will 
soon have proofs enough. 

Hungry horses make clean mangers. 

None are more ready to receive all the truth of Gk)d than those 
who feel and know their own spiritual need. There would not be so 
much picking and choosing of Scripture if the Lord had wrought a 
holy hunger in the soul. 

Husbands can earn money, but only wives can save it. 
Hypocrites will serve God wliile God serves them. 

Yes, and they will just as soon serve the devil if it answers their 
purpose better. They are mere traders in the market, and they 
will buy or sell as the price may happen to go. 
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Saginss of a more Spiritual Sort« 



Halfway to Christ is a dreadful place. 

A dreadful place to stop in ; for it tempts to presumption, and yet 
it is no better than being far off. 

Have a good memoiy. Bemember the Sabbath-day to 
keep it holy. 

A minister, one Sunday, was accosted by a man, who said, ''Sir, 
have YOU seen a family going along here travelling P" ''What 
sort of family were they P " said the good man. '< Oh, they had a 
cart" *' Yes," said the minister. ''Were thev a family wim short 
memories P " "I don't know much about that, said the young man. 
" What do you mean P " " Why," repUed the divine, " I thought 
they must be, for it is written, ' Bemember the Sabbath-day, to 
ke^ it hol^,' and they seem to have forgotten it." There axe 
many famihes with short memories nowadays. 

He alone lives who lives to GK>d alone. 

The rest is death. Paul saith, " She that liveth in pleasure is 
dead while she liveth.** — 1 Timothy v. 6. 

He gains a loss who shuns the cross. 
He is no man who needs no mending. 

He is safe who is where God puts him, 
He is right who is what God makes him. 

He knows God who imitates him. 

Certainly imitation is the truest form of praise. It can only be 
carried out so far as the great Original is known to us. 

He loseth nothing that keepeth God for his friend. 

He only is a Christian indeed who is a Christian in deeds. 

He pleases Gt)d best who trusts him most. 

" Without faith it is impossible to please Gk)d " ; but with mnoih 
of it we can delight him. 

He prizes grace too little who prizes gifts too much. 
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He shall have hell as a debt who will not have heaven as 
a gift. 

He shall never want mercy that does not wanton with 
mercy. 

And even lie that has so wantoned with mercy shall obtain it if 
he tarn and repent ; for the Lord is not only merciful, but be is 
mercy full. 

He that believes Gk)d for the event must believe him for 
the means also. 

If the harvest is sure yon must be sure to make sure the sowing. 

He that can repel a temptation to gain, gains by the 
temptation. 

He that contemns a small sin commits a great one. 

He that doth not fear Gbd continually has cause for con- 
tinual fear. 

He that doth not hear the Word of Gtod to his renovation, 
shall hear it to his condemnation. 

He that falls into sin is a man ; 
He that boasts of sin is a devil ; 
He that grieves over sin is a Christian ; 
He that forgives sin is God. 

He that forsakes the truth of GK>d, forsakes the Qod of 
truth. 

He that good thinketh good may do. 
And GtxL will bless him thereunto : 
For no good work was ever wrought 
Without beginning in good thought. 

Want of thought is a far more pemicioiia want than It maTteem 
to be. *< I thought upon my wayv*Bald file Tlnlpii^ '^aadtnnied 
unto thy statutes." 

He that hath Jesus Ohrist for bia daalgr hwiiji 
m) fare sumptuoudj eveiy dagr* ..-. 

He that is graceless in the daj of gmoo^ 
in the day of judgmeuk 
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He that is rotten within will soon be specked without. 

Before long evil principles display themselyes in unhallowed 
actions. 

He that is most full of Gbd is most empty of himself ; and 
he that is most full of himself is most empty of 
God. 

He that makes earth his heaven shall have no other 
heaven. 

He that will make God's will his will, will have his will. 

He that will not be saved needs no sermon. 

He that wills to serve GK)d for nought, wiU find that he 
does not serve God for nought. 

Oar motive most be free from selfishness, but in the end the Lord 
wiU reward aU the faithful. Satan asked, < * Doth Job serve God for 
nought? *' But we might answer, *<Do8t thou think that Gk>d is 
such a Master that he would let a man serve him for nought ? " 

He that would find Christ must seek him. 

He that would have his sins covered by God must uncover 
them before God. 

He that would never die must die daily. 

He walks uprightly who leans on God. 

None else will long do so. The leaning of faith balances the 
natural leaning to our own understanding. 

He who brings good tidings may knock boldly. 

How bold may he be who brings the gospel — *' glad tidings of 
great joy " I 

He who can wrestle with God can conquer man. 

Or put it in these words, <' He that overcomes heaven can over- 
come earth." We shall have power with men for GKkL in proportioii 
as we have power with Qod for men. 

He who closely clings to GK)d 
Oft escapes the chastening rod. 

The further off the heavier the blow when a man is striking. By 
running into God's arms we escape the full force of the stroike. 
Complete submission renders afiUction light. 
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He 'who covers his sin, dJBCOverB himself to he a sinner. 
He who creates Ma image in ua, will love hia image in us. 
He who dwoIlB in high heaven never dwells in a haughty 

heart. 
He who gives before we ask will give when we aak, 



He who gives thee Ohriet will not deny theo a crust. 



He who grieves for hia sin may bo glad of his grief. 

Indeed, it ia sucli bloasod Borrow that one holy man was wont to 
regrot that the t«ar of repentaiuie would not wet his eye in heaTeu. 

He who has God has all. 

Therefore, let him not fret thongh he shonld aeem to lose all. 

He who is angry with sin does not sin in hie anger. 

He who is good to the saints for Clod's soke, shall find God 

good to him for the saints' sake. 
He who is heaven-bound must first be heaven-born. 
He who is of the religion of the time, will in time have no 

religion. 
He who is only half Ood'a is wholly the devil's. 
The mow surely ao beoanae of hia half-hearted religion. 

Ho who is tho frigid of God is the onomy of priests. 

For thi^ are the Cnemlea of the one Great High Priest. Their 
preteatioiia are in direct opposition to the way of aalvation by faith. 



He who leamB Christ unlearns sin. 

He who leaves the sainla of God will not cleave to the God 
of saints. 

He who lifts uleau hands iu prayer, 
Ood will have him in tus care. 
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He who lives in God will nerer be weuy of living. 

Ho who lives most in sin, and in most ain, ia most dead 

in sin. 
Ho who loses Christ is lost himself. 
He who loves Cliriat Bincerely, loves him superlatively. 

u Lord willnevar oooapjr; tlie vei7 

He who made man was made man. 

He who made the smallest flower 

JEtegulatea the tempest's power. 

He who makes the world his god, worships the god of this 

world. 
He who servos God serves a good Master. 
He who sins for profit, will not profit hy his sins. 
He who would find Qhrist must lose self. 



He who would have a clean life must have a clean heart. 



He will never go to heaven who is content to go alooe. 
Hear to helieve, and believe to do. 

; faith oamMbj it, Mriwc 



Heaven alone has all roses, and no thorns. 

No traveller evsr reaabed tbAt Ueat rtndo, 
Who found not thorns and briara on tho rood. 

Heaven is a prepared place for a prepared poople. 
Out Lord oame to earth to prepare the peopla, and he *» 
glory to prepare the place. 

Heaven is never deaf but when out hearts are 1 



J 
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Heaven must bo in thee ere ttou canat be in heaven. 
At ILo bottom oE 3 portrait of Silibei wo find thia eoaplet : — 
Of this blast man let this just praise bo givon ; 
EcaTeii was in him, bafore lie was in lieavon. 

Heira of blesaing should also blesa their heirs. 

Holy training should be given to all tlie sons of the boos o( Ood, 
Li—i ^f. — J.1 c .^.J vij. i.Vg fimiiiy from genera- 
Hell ie truth seen too late. 

Note ttiis definition. May none of na htra Ub truth by practical 
experience 1 

Hem your blessings with pmiae, leat they unravel, 
A notable piece of ndvioi 
linger unloas vo bu " 
gratefully praiso his ni 

Hero we aro to labour for rest ; hereafter wo shall rest 
from our labours. 
We are to " labour to enter into that rest" (Heb. iv, 11). Thia 
is a singular expression, and reminds us of our Saviour's words: 
"Labour not for the meat which pertBhoth, but for that meat which 
enduroth unto oTcrlasting life" (John vt. 27). Here he uttera a 
paradox. He bids us not to labour for that which we cannot get , 
withoQt labour, and commands us to labour for that which we can- 
not earn by labour. Blessed is he that undm^itandeth ! 

His heart cannot bo pure whose tongue is not clean. 
His Toioe is most eloquent whoso life is most innoooat. 
Hold forth tho trath, and hold fast tho truth. 
Hold on, hold fast, hold out. 

Three things which must bo atteuded to by all who would roach 
the ot«nuJ re«t. 



Hold tho truth, bocauae it holds you. 



k 



ofilBtwinggivin ■! 
I hold. a,a ani I. 

Holiness is n< >' 

to holiiiL ■ 
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Holiness is the best Sabbath dress. 

But it is equally Boitable for overy-day wear. 

Holiness is the wholeness of the soul. 

It is our spiritoal health, even as sin is the sonl's diseasa 

Holy hearts make holy tongues. 

The Holy Spirit, both in his miraoulons and in his common gifts 
delights to work upon tongues. The tongue is the glory of the 
man, and when grace purifies it, it sets form the glory ot Grod. 



Honour the Lord with thy substance, and there will be 
substance in it. 

Gk>d*s blessing makes consecrated possessions to be real goods, 
whereas, without his blessing, they are a vain show. 

Hope is a good anchor, but it needs something to grip. 
Hope is never ill when faith is well. 

That hope flourishes 
Which true faith nourishes. 

Hope on, hope ever. 

How shall the blind see when the Beers are blind? 
When the pastors err, where will the sheep go? 

Hunger breaks through stone walls. 

Nothing can keep back the man who hxmgers after Ghiist : lie 
will force his way to the bread of heaven. 

Humble we must be if to heaven we go : 
High is its roof of light, but yet its gate is low. 

Humility is to have a just idea of yourself. 

^ To sham humility by a fictitious depreciation of one's 8etf li 
dckening hypocrisy. We are not without ability, nor witfaoi 



sickening hypocrisy. We are not without ability, nor witfaont 
measure of moral yirtue : and we should not profess that wa tUiile 
we are. It cannot be necessary to modesty that we shomld denj tiiii 
truth ; still, if any man's opinion of himself is very high, he IMgr 
depend upon it that he has made a mistake in the adding up. 

Hypocrites love the gold of the altar better thaa the Qod 
of the altar. 
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CANNOT swallow the sea for the sake of the 
fish. 

To subscribe to a long oreed for tbe sake of one 
article in it, or to put up with a heap of ill-conduct 
for a little benefit, or to go into an evil trade for 
temporary gain, will all come under this sentence. 

I can't work for nothing, and find thread. 

He did so who gave a lecture with free admission, and paid the 
hire of the hall and his own expenses. 

" I do not like you, Dr. Pell ; 

The reason why I cannot tell ; 

But this I know, and know full well — 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell." 

Prejudice cannot give a reason for its own existence; but there 
it is. 

<* I don't care " is a deadly snare. 

When youth grows reckless shipwreck is near. 

<< I feel as queer as Dick's hat-band." 

This was too long to go round his hat once, and not lon^ enough 
to go rouod twice; azid so, according to his own description, it 
was neither one thing nor the other. Has not the reader some- 
times f dt somehow, nohow, all awts^ and out of sorts P 

I have a fine cloak, but I left it in France. 

The man has eveiyfliinff aomewhere eke, bat nothing for 
immediate use. TUa lort of taft is ommmrwi, bat aOly. 

I have other fish to fiy. 

A ffood veaaoii for lenrfaiff nooDdUnto Olngi ■kna. Ihy yoor 
own fish, and don't be in a finqr to knd : 

I much commend to make % fm 

This is the guefa tiaa va 
midiirilianii tihadifine art d 
cmaflel 
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I saw an honest lawyer and a -white crow. 

Are the]' eqnallj' rare P So one would gather fmn an epitaph 
which comes to oar mind : — 

"(Jod works wondera now and tiien, 
Hera He» s Uwfer, an hon«st man.*' 
Even he U dead, or rather, sTen "here lie lies." Let xm hope 
tliat all thia is mere fun. No doubt tiie good people who are (tailed 
lawyen are as honest as others ; though I once Knew a genUeman 
who naed to AA tor a day's sliooting m Linooln's Inn Fields. He 
had doubtless been nnfor^mata in his tranBactiona wiUi gentlemen 
of the long robe. 

" I saw " is t«n times hotter than " I heard." 



"I was taken by a morsel," aaya the fish- 
How Hmall a onimb has served to halt the hook of tlie RTcat 
destroxer of souls ! Hay we neTet have to lament as Qw flsh £d 1 

I wot well how the world wa^. 
He is most loved that hath most k^S. 
" rU try, rU try." 
He'll rise by-ond-by. 

PerBBverance u the pledge of eaooesa, 

I've lived too near a wood all my life to be afraid at an 
owl- 



Idle bodies are generally busybodiee. 

And busyhodiea are nobodies, ezoept that they 
BTerybody. 

Idle brains are addled braimk - 

Out of them oomes notUug M 

comes no goodness." The tlmu^ 

Idle men are the der?il*B fil 
And he is »o tmhtmtA rf < 
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Idle people are dead people that you can't bury. 

The more's the pity. We have to endure their carcases aboYe 
ground. An idler is the sepulchre of aJl that is good. 

Idle people take the most pains. 

They cause themselves double work by trying to do the thing 
easily. 

Idle young, needy old. 

The Germans say, "Idleness has poverty for wages,** and the 
Dutch, ** Idleness is hunger's mother.*' Noteworthy is the other 
old saying, << Idleness is the key of beggary." 

Idleness and vice are twin brothers. 
They are the Siamese twins of immorality. 

Idleness breeds sleep, and sleep breeds idleness. 

This, of course, is to be taken cmi grano salts. To sleep as much 
as nature requires is not idleness. 

Idleness is hard work to those who are not used to it, and 
dull work to those who are. 

Idleness is the devil's bolster. 

When we lay our heads on it, we are very near to the evil one. 
It is not the devil's couch of ease as some say, for it is a disease, 
and brings a world of uneasiness with it. 

Idleness is the mother of all vices. 




It a cow gives milk, it need not play the piano. 

who can do their proper work are not to be censured 
flii^ oannot display accomplishments, or do other things 
«n aoi in their line. 

>is, tie him up short. 

■U ifaoe in which to do mischief. Some 
Hty oaxefully, and we must see that they 
\ cMng OS wrong. 
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If a donkey brays at you, don't bray at him. 

Which you will do if you answer railing by railing. Take as a 
Bpeeimcn and a warning the following : An American editor speaks 
of hin rival as ** mean enough to steal the swill from a blind hog ! " 
That rival retorts bv saying, ** He knows he lies : I never stole his 
swill." Do not fall into the style (we had almost said sty) of theso 
editors. 

If a fool has Bucoess it ruins him. 

His head is turned, and he becomes more of a fool than before. 
Want of ballast renders even a fair wind a great danger. 

If a mouse lives in a cat's ear, the mouse is very daring, or 
the cat is very dull. 

When fellows thieve under the eye of the police, or other 
watchers, there is something strange about it. 

If a nag is meant to go, 

Do not keep his feed too low. 

And when a servant is worked hard, don*t si^ him in wages. A 
miserly farmer once said to his man, <* A fat horse can't wo», yon 
know, John." '< Neither can't a lean 'un, Maister," said poor John, 
who had reason for knowing, for he had never a chance of being 
anything else but lean as a strap. 

If a thing be easy, do it as well as if it were hard. 

This would prevent slovenly wor^. Let the hare keep to the 
course as steadily as the tortoise, and she will win grandly. 

If a woman were as swift of foot as of tongue, she would 
catch enough lightning to kindle the fire in the 
morning. 

These wicked observations are shamefully j^lentiful. Do women 
really talk more than men P If they do, is it because they have 
more to tell ? Or are men so stupid as to need often telling P 

If a word is worth a shilling, silence is worth two. 

If all men lie, speak you the truth. 

There is the more reason that you should do so. Sorely imtli 
should have one advocate ! 
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If an ass goes a-travelling, he won't come home a horse. 

Fersona who go abroiul may come liome as ignorant oa they went i 
"""' '""' 'e carry braiua ■with ua, wo f^iM bring none homf 



If better irere in, better would come out. 

The man would talk more senae if he had more sense. ' 

If cold, don't scold ; if warm, don't storm. 

The weather should not have sach &a effect upon iva as to make 
ua ill-tempered. Wo imist not bo bo moraurial aa t« go up and 
down with the temperatnle. 

If England sink, 'twill be by drink. 

This is the ain which swells the revenne, but also bringa \m- 
nnmbared ills upon us. Tho heathen might picture an English- 



If envy were a f eTor, half the world would be ill. 



If every fool were crowned, we should all be kings. 

If every ujiwise man died, no one would be buried ; fop 

there would be no one to dig a gravo. 
If everj'one would mend one, all would be mended. 
If flios will dip into people's cream jugs, they will get , 
drowned. 
Kleddline and pilfering will have evil oonflequenoeB to men as well 
as flioa, Those who taste every man's broth will bum Ihdr mouths. 

If fully were grief, oveiy house would weep. 
If fools ate no bread, com would bo cheap. 
If foola wont not to market, who would buy the bad i 
goods? 

Many of the prBroding provorbg were evidently wrilt«o by an i 
ancieat Thomas Catlylo. Whun a man knows exactly hu« muy J 
(oob there are, may he not bo oiio of Uio confrntemity > How eUa | 
Goold he be so well ecqanintol with tha statuitlcs of the uumniuulij f 
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If Qod bolts the door, do not got tbrotigli the windoTr. 

Dont ^where it ia erident thftt 7011 cannot go without doinff 
wiuu^. TTake to lieut the wamings of pmTidence, irUoli an oftot 
H pltuD M it ve beard Toioe* ficm b^ron. 

If Qod did not mean to hear us, he would not bid us pray. 
If Ood baa helped thee, help thy neighbour. 
If husband and wife fall out, they had better fall in again. 
For ther ntnat go on together, and the; m 



" If I drink beer, it makes me queer." 
And 10 it oDght'er, — 
Tr7 puis wwtei^ 

If I e'er ahall married be, 

Somewhere in the world is she, 

Whom the Lord ordains tor me ; 

So for her I now will pray, 

And continue eveiy day. 

•' Bless her, Lord ! " my heart shall say. 

The ideaof tliia tfayme Is borrowedfrom "Frorertiial Pliiloaophy." 

If I have not done well, will you do better ? 



•'If I rest I rust," says the key. 
We find it HO : even industriima pei 
of work. As for idlers, they are nuthing 



We find it HO : even industriona people grow a Ut nu^ whan <nU 
. ..1 .-«... !ai — A.\. TKjthmg tmt mr* 



If I think my wife is fair, 
What need other people care 

"If, I^If," 

Very smaU, Tery stiff. 

Only one syllable, and yot 
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II it cannot be better, be glad it'a no worse. 
ThuB wiU thore always be room for gratitade. 

If it must bo done, do it, and have done. 



If it rained porridge, tbe lazy man would have no basin. 

If it rains to-day, it will keep on till it leaves off. 

A safe prophecy. Giren aa a Bpecimen of the only kind of 
uninspired prophecy which has anything in it worth a moment's 
attontioii. HBithorMothorShipton, norBr. Dee, northeat^trologeiB, 
nor the soothsayers, nor the spiritualists, can see aaj fuithor into a 
loillstoae than other blind people. 

If it rains — well ! If it shinea — well ! 

This is the contented man's feelijig. He leAvea tho eUea and 
oloods with him who manages them far better than short-aighted 
mortals could. " I wish you a good day," aaid tho divine to tba 
peasant. The answer was, " Sir, eveiy day is a good day to me, 



If it's dirt to me, it'a not clean to my neighbour. 

I ought not, tberelore, to ask him to do what I would not do 
myaelf . Wrong for me is wrong for my servant. 

If it'a notking to you, aay nothing about it. 

You are poking yonr noso into other people's buaiaeBs, and you 
mny get an unuonifortable punch. 




If Jack drinka the wages, Jill cannot s 



I If Jack were better, Jill would not be bo bad. 
(HtoD thu tinaband crcatoa tho wife's faults, and in'c 



does not loam it, John will not know it. 

IimI. rcmeived in early days, and especially the moral 
d) PoUy, and Uary will know. 
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If lies were Latin, learned men would be common. 

Perhaps this saying was sogg^ested by the other, '' lies and Latin 
go round the world.'*^ Many who know no Latin are proficients in 
Sie other universal tongue, which is not one of the dead languages. 

If love finds fault, it is that fault may not be found by 
others. 
The most amiable reason for critioizing a husband or a friend. 

If men had not slep^, the tares would not have been sown 
among the wheat. 

If men would think, 
They'd give up drink. 

On the other hand, while drink sways them they will not think. 

If mo^ey be not thy servant it will be thy master. 

1i mf aunt had been a man she would have been my undo. 

Wonderful news ! Almost as striking as the information that the 
Dutch have taken Holland. Sometimes we are obliged to rebuke 
great wonder-makers with some such sentence. 

If on your journey you want speed 
Give ike mare an extra feed. 

If one door shuts, another will open. 

Often have I heard g^ood men declare that this is true, and I have 
rejoiced with them in hearing of the goodness of G-od in pro- 
viding for his servants new openings when others have obsed. 

If one sheep break the hedge, a dozen will follow. 

True of men also. One who was forty years a shepherd of sheep, 
and then forty years a shepherd of men, was wont to say that his 
second flock was the more sheepish and more apt to wander of the 
two. 

If others say how good are you, 
Ask yoursefi if it is true. 

Modestly suspect yourself. Also suspect others of having some 
object in flattezmg you. 

If others' purses be more fat, 

"Why should we groan and grieve at that ? 
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If prayers were puddings, many men would starve. 
And others would be reduced to skin and bone. 

If sin be in fashion, let us be out of fashion. 
If slighted, slight the slight, and love the slighter. 
This is condnot worUiy of a noble mind. 

If the beans are blighted, the peas must pay for it. 

One crop makes np for another. All parts of our business do 
not fail at the sam^ tmie. Therefore, let us oheer up. 

If the best man's faults were written on his brow, he 
would wear a broad-brimmed hat. 

And feel as great an objectionito taking it off as the Quaker did 
when he met (diaries II. 

If the camel once gets his nose into the tent his whole body 
will enter. 

Allow the beginnings of evil, and the rest wHl follow as a matter 
of course. Give intrusiye people a chance, and they will take a 
world of liberties. 

If the cap fit wear it. 

Whenever a rebuke comes home to the conscience, profit by it. 

If the devil be the vicar, don't be his clerk. 

If the devil catch men idle, he sets them to work. 

" He will find them work to do, 
He will pay them wages too." 

If the eye do not admire, the heart will not desire. 
If the man is ugly, he blames the looking-glass. 

It does not reflect him fairly, so he says ; the fact being that it is 
too accurate. When a sermon is too true it is too personal. 

If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet 
must go to the mountain. 

If circumstances will not yield to you, you must yield to the 
olroumstances, or let the mattw aJone. 
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If the sun shines on me, what matters the moon ? 

If God'B bleasing be ours, we oan afford to do without the smiles 
of men. 

If there were no fools, there would be no wars. 

It may be no wonder that foolish monarohs should go to war, 
but the marvel is that their subjects should be so eager to spill their 
blood in quarrels which very liule concern them. 

If thej call thee reaper, whet thy scythe. 

Try to deserve the credit which is given you. What's in a name ? 
Slake it a realiiy. 

If things were to be done twice, all would be wise. 

True in many instances ; but some persons are more foolish the 
second time than at the first. 

If thou wilt lore, thou shalt be loved. 

It is so in the domestic cirde generally; but out in the wide 
wide world the most loving have oftentimes been the most hated. 

If thou wilt not learn, nobody can teach thee. 
If thou wouldst reap money sow money. 

To hope to conduct trade without outgoings is absurd ; and yet 
spine are so stingy that thev starve their business, and it dies under 
their hand. You can't make the pot boil and yet save your sticks. 

If to do were as easy as to know, how good men would be ! 
If two men ride a horse, one must ride behind. 

The question of position should be settled before starting, for it 
will be awkward to arrange it afterwards. In partnerships of all 
sorts this is to be thought of. 

If we cannot all gather a sheaf, let us each glean an ear. 
If we did not flatter ourselves, nobody else could. 

Flatteries from others would be nauseous to us, and would not be 
offered. 

If wet, don't fret ; if dry, don't cry. 

:: In any case be not imduly troubled, especially by matters of 
weather whicli you cannot alter* 
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If wisdom's waya you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care : 

0( whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where 



n wishes were dishes, beggars would dine. 
If wishes would bide, beggars would ride. 

"How many sick onua wiah they were healthy ! 

How many poor mon wish tiey were wealthy 1 

How many ugly onus wiah they were pretty ! 

How many Btupid ones wish tcey were witty t 

How many baohelore wish they were married ! 

How may Benedicts wish they bad tamed 1 

Single or donblo, life's full of trouble ; 

Biobos are stubble, pleasuro's a bubble ! ' ' 

If with the law you once bsgin. 

Twill strip you to the veiy skin. 

BortoD B&ys, " He that goes to law does aa tha sheep does thatin 
a storm mns to a briar." He loses his wool while seeking hk 
shelter. Our weekly Batirisl onoe add, "Ho who is fond of 
imtini-jtiniTig au octton wUl BOOH Im without the means of maintain- 
ing himeslf^^' 

If you agree to carry the calf, they'll make yoa carry the 

A yielding spirit is apt to be imposed npon. 

If you always say "No," you'll never bo wed; 
If you always say " Yes," you'll be horribly bled. 

The right use of those monosyllablea is a main point of piaotiool 



If you are a beauty, do without paint. 

If you are deaf to Qod's voice, he'll be deaf to yours. 

If you are in great haste, wait a bit. 

SoQI 

take ti . .._. . 

will oome quickly ; but if he hastens h 

more haste the less spoed. 
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If jou are kind to the creature, be not unkind to the 
Creator. 

Alas ! few think of Him, of whom they should think most. 
If you are losing money, save some by giving it away. 

The following stonr will explain the proverb : — Mr, Thornton^, of 
Clapham, was waited upon by a minister, to whom he gave the liberal 
sabecription of £15. &fore the grateful clergyman left the house 
the mau came in, and brought information that M*. ThornUmy through 
a storm at sea, had lost more than £20,000. He remarked to the 
minister that after so heavy a loss he must ask for his cheque to be 
xetuzned to him. The minister handed it back with a heavy heart ; 
for his case was one of great need. Mr, Thornton, to his astonish- 
ment, gave him a cheque for £60, and added, ** The Lord seems 
resolved to deprive me of much of my wealth, and therefore I must 
make haste to use what remains to me. Before I lose all, I must 
save some." 

If you are weak, you need not be wilful. 

But usually these two thin^ go together, and fools are generally 
obstinate. Be that is weak m the head is often headstrong. 

If you argue, pray that it may be with those who can 
understand you. 

Otherwise it wiU not be a fair debate, but a mere jangle, very 
trying to the temper. 

If you blacken others, it does not whiten yourself. 

If you blow out another man's candle, it wiU not light 
your own. 

If you box a boy's ears, you'll addle his brains. 

This common form of chastisement should for ever be abandoned. 

If you cannot drive the engine, you can clear the road. 
Every man may contribute something to the common-weal. 

If you cannot find water in the sea, where will you look ? 

If God does not help you, who can? Why go to the streams 
when the ocean of mercy is b^ore you ? 

2/ jron cannot have the 15661, msllkft ^^ "Vi^^^ ol -^hat you 
iiave. 
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If you cannot paint, grind the colours. 

Do eometliiiig towardaUiatgrajidworkof ott — arenOTatedvorld. 

I£ you can't be clever, you may be clean. 

If yon caa't bite, don't show your teeth. ' 

Don't threatan beyond your power. The HindooB tell of a cer- 
tain cmtom-hDaBe ofdoial who had dd legx, but ho used to threaten 
trsTellers who tried to evflde the duties by Baying what he would do 
when he got up. At length his secret wua found out, and he became 
Hie butt of ridiDulc, 

If you can't get a loaf, don't throw away a oako. 
If you can't get crumb, you must fain oat crust. 
If you can't help, don't hinder. 

If you can't take things easy, take them as eaay as you 
can. 
Same are natomlly so nerraus that this is all we can Bay to tham 
with any Lope of tholi following out our adTioe. Don't let 
' lore than need bo. 



If you come uncalled, you may sit unserved. 

Tboae who intrude cannot oi^eot to be welcomed. There axo no 
such guests at the banquet of divine love. 

If you command, and hope to be obeyed, 

Obaerve yourself the laws yourself has made. 

Obviously wise advico r yot we know law-makera who axe the 
first to break their own rnlca, and seom to t>iinlr that havint; beoQ 
so Kood as to draw up the regulations they had done their -pBxt, and 
ooiud not be expeot«u to pay any further attention to them. 

If you could run as you drink, you would catch a hare. 
True of many who support the brewers and wine deulore. 

If you deal with a (os, loot out for tricks. 

Make your doahngs ffw and brief, « ^twi»a.-5\sa,tM.'m^»'vii£ci 
whiio watching agiuuat tcidu. " 
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If 70U don't like crab-apples, don't plant crab-trees. 

If you prefer peace and quietness, be peaceful and quiet. A 
ineml>er of l^e Peace Sode^ must not break the peace himself. 
Married people should not create causes for contention, lest con- 
tention should spoil their union. 

If you don't open the door to the devil he goes awaj. 
If you don't say it you'll not have to unsay it. 

A capital reason for silence where the prudence of speech 10 
doubtful. 

You oan*t make me unsay what I never have said. 
Nor make me get up if iVe not gone to bed. 

If you don't touch the rope you won't ring the bell. 

Do not place in his way the temptation which leads a man to sin, 
nor name the topic which makes your companion angry, nor play 
with causes whose results are mischievous. 

If you eat all for breakfast, what will you do for dinner ? 

Thrift should begin with youth, that there may be some little 
provision for old age. 

If you fall out with the only road, which way will you go ? 

There is one way to heaven; and if you refuse it, what will 
you do P 

If you get the best of whisky, it will get the best of you. 
A dever American saying. Very true. 

If you have a diamond necklace, don't hang it on a sow's 
neck. 

Give your love and your approbation to worthy objects. Do not 
devote your life's powers to a mean object. 

If you have a good seat, keep it. 

In running about for change sake, or pressing up for ambition's 
sake, you are apt to have your seat withdrawn, and yourself on 
the ground. 

If you have an iron hand, "wear a velvet glove. 
2jet gtrength be veiled with oouxtee^. 
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If you have no beef, thank God for beans. 

AnotLer proverb of tlie same sort says, " If you can't get 
oMcken, enjoy your onion." 

If you have no money, you muat have manners. 

'B moombent upon yoa to bebava conrteoiuly 



I 

I 



If you have no son, don't giva bi'm a name. 

Dont act a boaatfu! part. It's ill for cither a king or a oobUei 
to talk of things ha baa not. 

If you have two hands, beware of having a third. 

That third is a little behind-hand, which has ruined, in many 
caseB, the work of the other two hatida. 

If you hold the stirrup, Satan will mount the saddle. 
If you jump into a wall, don't blame providence if it leaves 
you there. 



If you let a dog kiss you, it will lick you all over the face. 
Howe people know no medium, but carry afteotiDn and every- 
thinK else to an intolerable ezcesa. Yon cannot make people what 
an old fanner used to call "judgmatical," 

If yoa let the devil into the cart, you'll have to drive him 
home. 

Bdgin with a tiutui action, and the force of oiroumBfaDces will 
uree yon onward. Better not commence a drive to hell. It a easy 
to let the devil in, but hard to turn him out. 

II you live with dogs, you will learn to howl. 

And BO if yon live with the quaireleonie you wUl be apt to grow 
oantankeions ; and with the mean you will get to bo mean before 
you know it. Don't take lodging in such kennels. 

It yoa love independence, do not live in dependence. 
Some wonld like i 
ODJoy the freedom 
reasonable. At the same 
other direction, and are s 
Dpon them. 
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11 you lose your temper don't look for it. 

It 18 not worth finding ; do withont suoli a temper. Bemember 
the story of the man who g^ve his master notice because he conld 
not stand his temper. <<Bat,*' said the master, "yon had better 
stay, James ; for yon know I am no sooner oat of traiper than I*m 
in affain." << No, sir," said the servant, « I cannot stay ; for the 
troable is, that no sooner are yon in a good temper than yon're oat 
again." A boiling temper may soon cool down ; bat, in the mean- 
iniiley those who have been scalded do not forget it quite so easily. 

If you love liberty, don't keep it all for yourself. 

' Allow other people to be as free as yoa are. In the name of 
liberty of oonsoienoe much illiberality ia displayed. We have qnite 
enough to do if we use our own liberty well. 

If you love me show it. 

This Ib but a reasonable demand, whether it comes from our 
feUow-senrant or from our great Master. 

If you make a good profession, make good your profession. 

This proyerb should be appointed to be read in churches. 

If you meddle with dirt, some of it wiU stick. 

Stick to ^ur own hands, remember. Few touch a foul business 
without bemg fouled. 

If you meddle with many things, you will muddle them all. 

Some few seem to be able to manage many things ; but, as a 
rale, if we have too many irons in the fire, some of them bum. 
Gonoentration of energy is needful to any great success. 

If you miss one post, don't run your head against another. 

A certain doctrine you may not receive, but don't rush to the 
opposite extreme. 

If you mock the lame, you may limp the same. 

Nothing can be more cruel and mean than to ridicule the afflicted ; 
and it seems a yeiy natural judgment that those who do so should 
suffer a similar calamity. 

II yon must fly, fly well. 

Thero ia no need for you to attoti'p^i VIbfi Tmn^ssvi^'^ \ivx\.^VL^cs^^^ 
reattue upon such things, xmnd Uiat you yo^^ ^(2tki^ «!0(«sm^\>« 
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If you pay nothing, don't gnimble about the score. 

When a thing is absolutoly gratisi one ia iardly at liberty to_. 
criticize ; and jet eomo men witl mormor aDvhow. "" '^^ 
hanged at tlie conntry'a eipenee they would not lite it. 



If you pay your aervaut badly, he will pay himaelf. 
How often an) pilfeiutga tlio result of paltry wagee I 

If you plfty wifli cata, expect to ba scratched. 



If you play with dirt, you will foul your fingers. 
If you play with the buU, you will feel his horns. 
If you put butter by the fire, expect it to melt. 

Eipoao youths to temptation, and wouder not if tliey yield. 

If you put more water in the pot, put in more tea. 

Sloro work will require more grace ; more speech more thought ; 
mole care more prayer. 

If you raise one ghost you will have tho churehyardl 
motion. 



If you rake a dungliill, you will raisa no laraudor. 
Offensive enlijecta are better lat alone. 

If yoQ ride the horse, yon ought to pay for his ahoeing^i 



you ^oold pay liim f. 

If you Bay A, you'll have to say B. 
Yielding to one evil demand will only 
Go not one step in a way in which it woo! 

Lj/^oa say nothing, noboly ■wffl.Tb^oaH.iA.. 
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If you seek flowers, you must sow seeds. 
It you sell the cow, you sell her loilk too. 

If you renoimoe a trath you will lose all the comfort of it. 

If you shut out love, love will shut out you. 

When it comes to that, a man is in a poor case. He generally 
becomes a wnarling misanthrope, whom it is wise to let alone. H!e 
aingfs, <' I care for nobody, and nobody cares for me." 

If you sow thorns, you will not reap roses. 

If you squeeze a flint, you will get no juice. 

Press some as much as you like, and they will give yon nothing. 

If you swallow the church, swallow the steeple. 

It is a rebnke for those who do the major part of a wrong thing, 
and then stickle at some small point. 

If you tell everybody your business, the devil will do it 
for you. 

Thus say the Italians ; and they do bnt express what experience 
proves tme. The Creoles say, << Eat everything, drink everything, 
but don*t tell everything." 

If you touch pitch you'll blacken yourseK. 

See Ecclesiasticns xiii. 1. This is not Scripture, as some suppose, 
but it is sound sense notwithstanding. 

If you trust before you try, 
Tou'U repent before you die. 

If you turn sweep you must wear black. 

If you walk on a tight-rope, you will need a balancing- 
pole. 

Great prudence is needed when the path is perilous. A man 
may safefy be rich or g^reat if gprace gives prudence ; but not else. 

If you want a boy to move fast, say: " Now, my man ! " 

W2i6n, on the other hand, you would stir an aged person, you 
maj shout : " Now, young man \ " to. eithsr case the person puts 
bia beat foot foremost to seem. V)'V»'^^^»'JwiL<M2^'^maiu 
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If you want a good servant, wait on yourself. 

There will be no wa8:ea W pny, and you will receive nei 
warning nor saace. In this respect "Holf la the man." 

It you want a. pretence to wKip a dog, say that he ate the I 
frying-pan. 



the Btroam. 
If you want easier travelling, mend your ways. 
A right life is the happiest afl«t all. 

If you want the cart to go, you must grease the wheels. 
Qive workmen encouragoment. Fracticallr aid desirahlo objects, 
Oolden oil will help the cart-wheel wonderfulljr. 

If you want to die, take a quack's medicine. 

Bspeoiall/ take those remedies which are said to curs everything, 
from oorns lo comuroption. What cnrea Mary maj kill Harthn; 
and when a medicine is said to bo equally jfood (or eTerything, be 
mre that it ia good for nothing. 

If you want to know what a pound is worth, try to borrow 
one. 

He said "a triflp" when he DOimwed it of me; 
A pound's no trifle now when I'd a borrower be. 

If you wear the ribhon blue, 

Mind you're to yoiar purpose true. 

If you were a cat, you would hunt for mice. 

People say ; " If I were he, I should do so and ao." Nonoense. ' 
It fou were he, you would do as he does. 

If you wish to be well — as you do, I've no doubt — 
Juat open the windows before you go out. 

Some people are a« afraid of the fresh air aa if it were poison. If 

the air could oome into out rooms both by day and night, it would 

bring health with it 



If you won't do better to-day, you'll do worse to-morrow. 
We shall either grow ripe or rotten. 
KK lUways going forward or baokward. 



We shall either grow ripe or rotten. In the road of tnorala, we 
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11 you would be a amith, begin with blowing the jfixe. 

He is the beat workman who has gone Ihiou^ aU the grades, 
and woifked at every part of the trade. So in holy jserviee, our 
young people should begin with easy and lowly work, and then 
adyanoe to more difficult JabouxB. 

If you would be graceful, be full of grace. 

If you would be obeyed williuglyi command Idndly. 

If you would drink pure water, go to i^ f ountam-head. 

Bead the Scriptures. Both preachers and books may err, but not 
the inspired Book. This is the well of doctrine imdemed. The old 
Bibles haye in them this rhyme '.^ 

'< Here is the Judge tiiafc flttntesthe ^Mie, 
When men's devices faile ; 
Sew sa the bpead that faedee the Mle^ 
13tat death cannot assaile." 

If you would have a friend, be a friend. 

For friendship leeds on fdendahip, and ataryas if it finds itself 
alone. 

If you would keep rights mind what yon write. 

Verba acripta maneni. Words written remaia, a&d can be 
produced in evidence. 

Put not things in black and white 
H they will not bear the light. 

If you would know^ and not be known, live in a city. 
If you would shun the sin, shun the temptation. 

< < They that fear the adder's sting win not come near his hissing.*' 
H you don't want to fall into the river, keep off Hie bank. 

If you'd learn patience superfine. 
Go you to fish ^th rod and line. 

Yes, Isaac Walton must have been the happiest of martyrs, the 
gentlest of killers. But what peraeveranoe ms followers exhibit! 
Oh, the joys of angling ! 

" Still with patience on the shore, 
Thej clear the Hne, and try onoe more ; 
And thus they toil from mom to night ; 
But then they get — Get what ? a bitb. 

'Ere they get their fish to shore, 

He snaps me line, they're balked onoe more. 

Then home they go : their tale is told, 

That they have caaghW-Caught what? a o(xtj)J* 
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11 you've breath to spare, cool your pudding, 



Don't apond brcatli in tsIMng, Imt torn ii, iai duu 
Oh that some woold be sanaiblo enough to do this 1 



e oscM accoimt. 



If you've no good reason for doing it, you've one good 

reason for letting it alone. 
If your brother is a donkey, what are you ? 
If your cbildrea you will pet, 
They will surely make you fret. 

Some ohildren have had reason to think, Id after-life, that it their 
parents had loved them wiselj, thej woold also hare whipped them 
well. 7et, too much Cain is apt to kill Abel. 

If your head is in the lion's mouth, get it out as quick as 
you can. 
Such a risk oaght not to be prolonged. By all means malra 
matters right when yoa see that yoa are altogether in the power of 
a great odveisary, >ie he Lnmoa or diaboUoaL 

If your husband is a dog, don't be a cat. 
If you ate, yon will lead a cat-ond-dog life. 

If your wife is cruat, mind that you are crumb. 

Be resolved to bo specially patient and gentle when you see that 
thera is irritation in your partner. Mr. Shellg, a. clergyman at 
Cambridge in tlie seventeenth century, ia dtscribod as " an old- 
fashioned, good man." Be made the folloning rhymes on a 
sudden, as he was going to preach in his p^LTish chnrch, in answer 
to one of his parish ionere, who asbed, "How long, eir, have you 
and Mri. SAtt/g been married f " 

" FiSif Tears and throe. 
Togolhiir in love, lived wo : 
Angry both at onita none ever did us see. 
This was tho faahiun 
God taught UB, and not fear: 
When one was in a passion. 
The other could forbear." 

If your wife is flint, don't be eteel. 

Or, if you are so, don't try tho effect of striking. 

If youi wife is short stoop to her. 
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If youth be sick of the will-nots, old age is in danger of 
dying of the shall-nots. 

If youth but knew what age would crave. 
Most surely it would try to save. 

'* Ifs " and '' buts " spoil many a good character. 
Ignorance confeissed sets all dispute at rest. 

This is a fine oomolasion of oontax>Ter87; and if we were not too 
proud we might end many a debate in tms manner. 

Ignorance is the mother of impudence. 
The father is pride. 

Ignorance is the mother of superstition. 

Not of devotUmf as has been ignorantly asserted. 

Ignorance shuts its eyeS| and swears that it sees. 
None are more posltiYe than those who know nothing. 

HI doers are ill deemers. 

They measure other men's 00m with their bushel ; and, as they 
know their own baseness, they reckon that all others are like them- 
selves. 

Ill-gotten gain is no gain. 

It brings a curse with it, and seldom lasts to the third generation. 

HI habits gather by imseen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to seas. 

HI husbandry trusteth to him and to her ; 
Good husbandry putteth itself all astir. 

Those who leave their business to others very soon find that it is 
gone from themselves altogether. Do not say <* Gk>,*' but ''Come 
along." This will make all the differenoe between a clean farm 
and a slovenly one. 

HI huswif ery lieth 

Till nine of the clock ; 
Oood huawifery trieth 
To riae with the cock. 
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ni-matched liorsea draw badly. 

If ane pulls and tho other jibs, it u a biuJ Uiing for tlie timdlr 
coacli. Huabuid and \nfe Bhould be of one mind, and apecudlj in 
religion. " Be ye not uuequallj joked." 

HI Dews £iea fast enougli. 

; for, if there had heeo bod to 



111 weeds always grow apace ; 

Folly rune a rapid race. 

HI won ifl generally iU worn. 



What the devil bringa tho dcTil takes awiiy. 

HI words are bellows to the fire of anger. 

Ho that is quiet canseth no riot- 
Ilia that God blesses are my good ; 
All unbleat good ia ill ; 
And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it bo God's dear will. 

A fine dktioh, which dceorvoa to be made proverbial, seeing' it i^ 
a uono'lDmerate of proTerbs, and full of grace. It haa been wselj 
eaid uiat " iUa are wells when Ood blesses tlium." 

Imitate tho best, not the worst 

Our propensity tu imitate is veiy strong . henoD tho importance 
of ddeoting a good modol. Johtison eays that no man bocomoa 
great \ff imitaUoD. but wo donbt it : in tho beginning of life the 
unitatioD of a good modol loads on to originality. 



Improve time in timo while time doth last ; 
For all timo ia no time when timo is past. 
Impatience is the sting of affliction. 

And this wc put into U ouiseWc« \fViQ.'LlA\i '. 
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In every fault there is folly. 
It is always unwise to sin. 

In fair weather prepare for foul. 

The beaniy of onr English weather is, that when it is had, we 
may hope that it will soon change. Its fault- is, that when it is 
good, we may he pretty sure it wiU soon alter. 

In for a penny, in for a pound. 

It is so with a sertain order of expenses : onoe begin and you 
must go on, and cannot pidl up when jou would. 

In giving and taking, 
It's easy mistaking. 

Therefore allowances should he made for error. Say not: '' It is 
a fraud," hut judge it to be a mistake. Count money twice, 
even after your own kin. Keep oorreot books. When you err 
yourself, let it be against yoursefiP* 

In half the affairs of this busy life 
(As that same day I said to my wife), 
Our troubles come from trying to put 
The left-hand shoe on the right-hand foot. 

A little adjustment would saTe a world of trouble ; but common 
sense is veiy uncommon sense. We put salt upon the plum-pudding 
and grumble at its taste ; we mix the unsuitable, and the result is 
uncomfortable. 

In judging what a boy will be, 
Mark what he is in infancy. 

Fot the child is the father of the man. Quick eyes may see the 
future life of the man in the little ways of the child. 

In law there's many a loss without a gain, but never a 
gain without a loss. 

In Orange everything grows except oranges. 

A name is frequently a mere name. Orange is too cold a regioti 
for the orange tree : the province bears the name of the fi'uit it 
cannot g^row. Some Christians have little that is Christian aboxLtk 
them. Some "Brethren** are Badly "vm\sto^<&A'5 . ^xarosssssRs^ "c:^ 
•aid to go by; oontraries : * * lilr . 1A.8^e^«iX^Q -^^j^ Vc^^ ^jsjl ^iCvsw^ss^ - 
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In showers, the umbrella at home is of no use. 

It is like the Datcbman's anchor. When the stoim came on he 
said that he had a first-rate anchor at home. 

In spending spare, 
Of debts beware. 

In talks prefer quality to quantity. 

Don't utter aheer nonsense, such as Dr. Darwin alliides to in his 
lines:—- 

« Hear the pretty ladies talk, 
TitUe tattle, tittle tattle ! 
Like their pattens when ^ev walk, 
Httle pattle, plttle patUe.'' 

In the coldest flint there is hot fire. 

Persons who seem slow and patient have still a temper, and will 
fire up if too much provoked. Let us be careful not to arouse 
dormant passion. It*s iU waking sleeping tigers. 

In the end things will mend. 

Time sides with patience, heals sorrows, and moves dif&culties ; 
therefore let us << learn to labour and to wait." 

In the evening one may praise the day. 

But it is well to see how thingfs look as the hours pass away. 
Some acts whidi seemed to promise well at first may not in the long 
run turn out to be quite so wise as they looked. 

In the front they bear the brunt. 

No one who considers his own ease or pleasure should desire to 
be a leading man : he is little more than the chief drudge, while 
he is supposed to be a king. 

In the wedding oake hope is the sweetest of the plums. 
In this life repentance is never too late. 

On the other hand, it is never too soon. It is also to be re- 
membered that Qod, who will accept late repentance, maj never 
^i'veit 

ta trade, competition pteiveixl^ \xQL^m^A.Qi\i» 

Ko doubt the palilio axe gaanec^, ^JQ!3\y^^xaARR5ass^^SP^^ 



Industry is a fine fire for frozen fingers. 



I 

] 

[ 



Industry is the parent of independenoa. 
lagratitudo is the basest of vices. 
. No one ever owna to it ; even the devil would not defend it, 

I Ingratitude wearies benevolence. 

Tet let it not succeed with us. This ia ita natural tendenny, but 
we must take an antidote, and "do good to the unthankful." 

Injure not another whilst help thou dost borrow. 
This leminds qb of Herbert's verse :— 

" Bees work for man, and yot they never hruJBe 

Tlieir maator'a flower, but leave it, having dona, 
As fair as ever and as fit for use : 
So both the fiowei doth stay and honej rnn," 

Injuries alighted are very soon righted. 

But when thej are laid to heart they become of exaggerated Im- 
portance, and it is difficult to deal with them. 

Innocence needs no eloq^uonce. 

It pleadii ita own cause ; and jret in too many cases, in this rough 
world, "innocence is no protection." 

Inq^uiro and inquire ; for report Is a liar. 
Inatnxctioa in truth is destruction of error. 
Insults are very much what we make them. 

Thoy are like bad coins : we cannot help their being offered to 
us, but we need not take them. 

Inteutions which die are pretensions which lie. 

Intending, intendinur, but never amending', 
Pretending, preteDilutg; lies not worth defending. 
The wheel is tamed round, but no progreaa is lonnd. 

Into courts of law and courtmga of love go cautiously. 

Will may you go oaotionsly, for ■500. caimiA Totonro. ewSi-^ . IkOWfc 

thinys are uke mouae-tcapa — easy to <in\«I,W^.\llW^■^*l^K»•■^'=- 
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It oannot always be honeymoon. 

Therefore eat up the moon and keep the honey : some eat all the 
honey, and have nothing left but the moon. 

It can't come out of the sack, if it's not in it. 

If not in the brain, you cannot produoe it. Poipe says :— 

<< You beat your pate, and fancy tnt will come : 
Knock as you please ; there's nobody at home." 

It grieves one dog that another goes into the kitchen. 

He would like to go there on his own account, and he envies one 
who is more favour^ than himself. Or if he himself has a free 
pass to the kitchen he wants no one else to share with him. 

It is a bad coat that will not bear brushing. 

Yet some people wiU not bear with half a word of correcting. 

It is a fortunate head that never ached. 

Where is such a head? It is to bd feared that it has a deal of 
aching to come. 

It is a good horse that never stumbles, 
And a good wife that never grumbles. 

If a man has such treasures, let him treat them well, and wish 
that they may live for ever. 

It is a great blessing to know your blessings. 

We are apt to be like swine under an oak, eating the acorns, but 
never praismg the tree ; better to be like the little chick, which, 
when it drinks^ lifts its head towards heaven. 

1 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

It is a mad hare that will be caught with a drum. 

He must be of the same sort who is made religious by a band of 
music. If such there be let the drum be beaten still. 

It is a poor bee that makes no more honey than it eats. 

This, of course, depends, m a mfioauxe) upon the season and the 
position of the hive. A. Utde "h-ouey ^iostoi Tasst^^a^5(W5:!t ^\iJOTL lowers 
are few, than a great deal m goofli^eaJOasst amwi^'eoaV^^^^x. 
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It is a sin to steal a pin. 

So said Ghobbins ; and then Padley topped ifc by adding^— '' It is 
a greater to steal a 'tater/' 



» 



It is a very easy thing 
To make a man into a king ; 
But ever since the world began, 
'Tis hard to make a king a man. 

It is always dark just under a lamp. 

Thus Orientals declare the injustioe of their rulers. Is it not also 
true, that, near a great truth, there is a mystery ? 

It is an ill house where the hen crows. 

It is unnatural and uncomfortable to see the wife domineering 
over the husband. Hood makes a poor little man say : — 

'' And when I speak, my voice is weak ; 
Bat hers, she makes a gong of it : 
For I am short, and she is tall. 
And that's the short and long of it.'* 

It is an ill wool that will not take tt dye. 

Most men are too ready to be influenced ; but, if we find one who 
is impervious to aU teaching, what is to be done with him P 

It is bad combing where there is no hair. 

Trading in a district where there are no customers, preaching 
where thrae are few people, or teaching where there seems to be no 
understanding — any one of these is hud. 

It is bad mustard that never bites the tongue. 

If a preacher never touches the conscience, what is the good of 
himP 

It is barely possible to bear with a bear. 

Yet you may as well bear with the creature, for, in resisting 
him, it is more than barely possible that you may lay bare your 
temper, and become a bear yourself. 

It is best to make the best of the worst. 

If fortune give thee less than she has done. 

Then make less fire, and walk more in the sun. — Sir R, Baker, 

It is better to be pufEed at tTiaa\io'Vi^ y^^*^* 
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It is better to deserve praise than to receive it. 

The noblest cliaraoten oan be formed by missing deserved honour ; 
bat to receive praise is perilous even when it is our due. 

It is better to feedBve drones than starve one bee. 

Therefore in distributing alms, it is better to be deceived by the 
bad than to negleot the deserving. 

It is better to vrear a shabby coat than lose a good conscience. 

ffavdock said: ''I humbly trust I should not change my 
opinions and practice, though it rained garters and coronets as the 
reward of apostasy." Bravely spoken ! 

It is better to vrhistle than vrhine ; 

It is better to laugh than to cry ; 
For though it be cloudy, the sun will soon shine 

In the blue, beautiful sky. 

It is bitter fare to eat one's own words. 

It is cheaper to pive one shilling than to lend five. 

It is cheapez to lend one shilling than to ^ive five. 

Lending and giving come to much the same thing, and thus the 
smaller the investment the better. 

It is cruel to smite those vrith our tongma whom Qod has 
smitten with his hand. 

Hence no unkind word should be said of the deformed, or the 
unfortunate, or those whose gifts are smalL 

It is easier to build two chimneys than to keep one going. 

Setting up an establishment is simple enough, but to keep the 
affair going costs far more money than we oould have thought. 

It is easier to find a wife than to feed a wife. 

They are very dear to their husbands. You have no right to 
drag a loving woman into poverty. Do not seek a housekeeper till 
you can see &e means of keeping the house. 

It is easier to go up hill rapidly, than to go down hill 
gracefully. 

In the heyday of succees prosperity may be admirably borne; 
and yet in tunes of loss an<i dQ(£ai<d\^i<^TCka3iT&a.^ toll to display a 
nohle and patient spixit. 



•V->.vo. 



It IB easier to hurt than to heal. 
It 13 easier to leave home than to come back again. 
Troe. To Ha coat, many a wanderor has found it flo. 

It is easier to make money than to keep it. 

aonej is Uke on ioiclo, soon foimd^at eertflin seasons, ai^ soon 



It 13 easier to pull down than to build. 



It ia easy to fetch water when a river is near. 



It is eight ounces of the one, and half a pound of the other. 
Thojr are aliko Kuilty, They are both in the aamts boat. They 
are much of a mudmcss. 

It is good fish enough if we could but catch it. 

It ia good to be deaf of one ear. 

It ia wise not to hoar some Qiinga, or to act as if wo did not hoar 
them. A man \>bo conld not explain himnolf at last lost his temper, 
and said to hia follow- traveller, " How dull you are ! Why the 
matter is as simple as A B C." "It may be so," said the other, 
"but BnpposoraiD D E FF" It is wi-il eometimca to bo in that 
condition, 

It ia good to got out of the net, but bettor not to got into it, 
Wat^ilitulness agaiiiBt ain is better than repentance after sin. 

It is hard to be high and humble. 



It is hard to bo idle and innocent. 
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It is liard to get two heads under one hat. 

Two men will seldom think alike. Two sets of opinions cannot 
meet in one man. 

It is hard to talk sense, but harder to find lisj;eners if 
you do. 
Nonsense ohanas the mnltitnlid ; plain trath is despised. 

It is idle to spread a plaster where there is no sore. 

Vain is it to administer religious consolation where the conscience 
never smarted under a sense of sin. 

It is more easy to be wise for others than for yourself. 

We come across "j^et^nA noted for giving judicious advice to 
others whose lives are failures as to thein^ves. We remember one 
such who was a sort of Solomon, and yet made a hash of the home 
department in a way which was a warning to all who knew him. 

It is never too late to learn ; 
It is never too late to turn. 

It is never too late to mend ; 
It is always too soon to rend. 

It is no joke to bear with a man who is all jokes. 

It is not enough to run, you must start in time. 

Neither is this enough; you must run the right way, and keep on 
in it. 

It is not every oouple that is a pair. 

Alas ! many ate coupled toother who will no more unite than oil 
and water. Of many a wife it may be said : *< She is his fate, but 
not his mate." 

It is not everyone that is lying in lavender like Paddy's 

Or feeding in clover like the British lion 

It is not the load, but the overload, which kills the horse. 

The little too much is the last straw which breaks the earners 
back. Very few think of this in reference either to men or horses. 

It 18 poor work fishing without bait, 

Or trying to convert people "wloftTi VJaste \a Tva^Joisv^ in your 
gospel that is worth having. 
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It is aometimea harder to get a penny out of a full purse 

than ten shillings out of a purse that is half empty. 

Benevolenoa does not incresBe mitt weald. We have fcnown it 

to go the other war, 1^° gnineai heatt has the gMUiug puree , and 

fha xMUiiig heart Uie guinea pocket. 

It is sure to be dark if you shut your eyes. 

When men don't wtut to andecBtaad, the sahject is sure t( 
tieaot with difEcottiea. 

It is the bright day that brings out the adder. 



It ia the frog's owTi croak that betrays him. 

li foolish people would not talk, thdi folly would not bo known. 

It is the master-whoel which makes tho mill go round. 

The mastoc force in oui nature trill set ia mottou all the rest, 
whethoi for good or for evil. 

It ia the truth that makes a man angry. 

One oome to me in a high pa^aion because of what another had 
uid of him ; for, sud he, " I should not have miiided if it had been 
true." " Nay," iiaid I, " Hien yon should have minded." I have 
heard of another that when one said, '• You nood not be an^, (or 
itisnot true," •' Ah !" B^d ho, "there's the rub of it, "-•—" " ' 
I( the ohar^ is true, we ciught not to be an^y, but ash 

It it the truth that blucba the way of bad men, and 
dedgmi. They oan't got over it. It would be fine for them if the 
Bible oould be proved to be false ; but it« solemn teachings are their ] 
■tumbling, and henoe thair hatred of sound doctrine. 

It is too late to cover the -well when the child is drowned. 
It ia well to spend a penny to save a pound. 

There ia great economy in a wise oxpenditore. Don't spoil the | 
house for a tenpenny naiL 

It may bo hard to work, but it must be hardor to want. 
It is harder lo need bread than to knimd it, and better to mind hard 
at the mill than to have no mual to ^^■nJi, wA ■mMits^gu; ■" 
(wrry a load of wood than t) \ia,'jii no THixAfcre 'lis.ti'^iRKS*^. 



' J 
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It may be little, and jet every bit of the little may be bad. 

The same may possibly be true of a little wife, a little strife, a 
little cUque, and a little sneak, &c., &o. 

It may be true, it may be trae ; 
But has it aught to do with you ? 

If not, do not rash in where the peaceful fear to tread. 
It must be a very bad cause if the lawyer is ashamed of it. 

How well it wonM be if they all acted like one of whom I have 
read : — *' A pioos attomejr, being asked how he could conscien- 
tioosly plead for some of his clients, replied, < Sir, I have not for 
many years undertaken a cause which I could not pray for ; and 
I never lost a case for which I could pray.' " This attorney is 
deceased, and we are not able to mentldn the place of his burial. 

It needs great wisdom to play the fool. 

It needs greater wisdom not to play the fool. 

Both proTcrbs are true. The court fools of the olden times were 
not fools, or they would soon have lost their heads as well as their 
caps and bells. He who never commits a folly has great wisdom 
indeed. 

It needs more skill than I can tell, 
To play the second Mdle well. 

Any one can take the lead, or at least everybody thinks he can ; 
but he who will gracefully remain second to another exhibits rare 
virtues, and deserves far more honour than he usually gets. 

It needs much skill to wield the quill. 

Those who think of writuig for the press had better think again. 

It never rains but it pours. 

When things do come they frequently come in plenty; especially 
when trials come, the downpour is generally very heavy. 

It requires many brains to deal with a blockhead. 

Because you have to find judgment both for ^^im and for yourself, 
and you are never sure that he understands an agreement when it is 
made. 

It takes a good many mice to frighten a cat. 

Addressed to little mea when ^<eiy qi&\i \2lck&Tx^a^^ ^<^^i)kck&\. ^-^^^^ -^ho 
JbiowB his power. 
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It takes a long time to say nothmg. 

He who has really Doihing to buj will opeab on and on a« if be 
were wound up like a dock, and mnst keop un till he bad tun down. 

It takes all sorts of people to make up a world. 

Wa muHt, tliorefoTO, boar with the eoMotric ; and in general, malie 
use of niuih people as oume in onr way. But really some odd folks " 
are odd indeed, and we wonder what next we ahall eee. 

It takes four living men to carry a dead man out of tlie 

house. 

TeB, and to get rid of woridlingi and hyponrite»ont of the Lord's 

houBe is a great tax on the energies of living ChriHtianB. Four 

liring men were hetter employed in bringing a aick boqI before the 

Lord JeBiu than in beuing out an Ananias or a Sapphint, 

It takes many a load of earth to bury the truUi. 
And thmi it will riao again. 

It takes many feathers aad more big words to make a pound. 
It takes mauy gallons of water to fill a sieve. 

InHtraotion may be pouted into the coind of a forgetful person, 
and yet ho is never the wiBer. 

It takes two to moko a quarrel. 

The Ren. John Clark, of Proroe, was a man of poaoe. Ho was 
ankod one day, by a friend, how he kept himself from being involved 
In quarrelfl. Ho answered, "By letting the angry iioraou always 
have the quorrel to himself." TTus saying SBOtas to have had some 
influemw on some of the inhabitants of that town ; for, wlien a 
quacrol hua been likely to ensue, thoy have said, ' ' Como, let us 
remember old Mr. Clark, and leave the angry man to quarrel by 
bimself-'* 

Tbia is an old story, la it trae of Frome now f 

It's a bad bargain when both sides lose. 

Yet it happenu bo occasioDaBy — in marriago, to wit, and in war. 

It's a great thing to do a little thing well. 

A man's entire character and capacity m ay be seen in a sma 
natter quite as well na in a greater aifaii. 'We (i>u^ \n ^^^ 
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It's a great weariness to do nothing. 

There is no f atigne like that of one who is tared of haTing nothing 
to do. When Napoleon was slowbr withering away, from disease 
and ennui together, on the rock of St. Helena, it was told him that 
one of his old friexids, an ex-colonel in his Italian army, was dead. 
"What disease killed him?*' asked Napoleon. <^That of having 
nothing to do," it was answered. '< Enough," sighed Napoleon, 
'* eyen nad he been an emperor." 

It's a pity to be grey before you're good. 
It's a silly monse that falls in love with a cat. 

Yet it happens. Infatuated women many villains, who devour 
all their estate and then fonaake them. 

It's a silly pig fhat^s proud of its ring. 

That ring in the nose, which proves him to be a doer of mischief, 
the foolish pig is supposed to prize as an ornament. There are men 
who glory in their shame. 

It's all very fine, 

To give what's not thine. 

Servants and others need warning against that kind of generosity 
which amounts to thieving. Persons who flourish with large 
donations and are deep in debt, are worse. . 

It's an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 

To revile your family, your church, your trade, your country, is a 
very unsavoury thing. 

It's an in wind that blows nobody good. 

The worst calamities to the many, bring benefit to the few. 

It's bad for a rat when he's too big for his hole. 

There are such people, much too great for their position, and 
therefore quite trnable to enjoy the comforts which might be theirs. 
Poor rats, they can't get into their holes ! 

It's bad going to market with an empty purse. 
IVb bad when the tail wags the dog. 

When the least and lowea^ cou^xcA. b&q^/\\. \& ^osE^taral and 
unprofitable. 
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It's oosior to deal T^ith a whole fool than with half a fool. 

In the first matitnce 70U set the man aiiide ; bat, iutha Becond, the 

oase U not bud euough for that. When a man gets into an osj-Iuid, 

tiie matter is easy ; bat what of those irho ore mad, but not quite 

mad enough to be oonfined ? The; are plentiful as blackbcmcB. 

It's eaay to put the pot on, but is there anythiog in it ? 
To act the big miLa is easy, but to be reallj great is anothei 



It's good sailing with wind and tide. 
It's hard blo\Ting at cold coala. 
And harder wBrmiug frozen aouIk. 

It's hard keeping shop where thoro are no customers. 



It's hard to bo bitten by your own dog. 

Ton have fed him, and he owns you as mosbir, and yet he bites 
jrmi. Some of as know all ubont this, and camiot soon forget the 
pain ; yet we are not mad. 

It's hard to get a jKiund of butter out of a dog's mouth. 
Or to obtain your money when certain persona have once managed 
to grasp it. A friend assured me that he was acquainted with many 
fanas, but that in all his life he hod never reoeived a penny from 
the fund called REFUND. 

It's hard to get the leaven out of the dough. 

Indeed, it is impossible. How is sin to bo gotten out of tho 
nature of man, exoept by a miraelo of grace 7 

It's hard to make a good thing ol a bad marriage. 

Bo hard that ho vho is happily mated may rejoioo that bo has not 
M baid a problem to work out. 

If tied thou bo 

To a floui' apple tree, 

I pity thee iind I pity sha } 

Bat right glad I ba 

Itatitiftnotmc. 
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It's hard to pluck a magpio, and not make her scream. 

When you are exposng- faults, Minse vho are persoDsDy toocbe^ 
are gnre to cry out, and to express great indiguatioD at joaz perri 
aooalitics, joax nncharitableneas, foui maccoracy, a 

It'a hard to turn in a narrow road. 



It's "Hobaon's choice" — the next or none. 

Bohum, the carrier of CBmbridg*. let oat horses to the yoniig' ~ 
coUegiaiu, and he would hare tho hursis go out in turns. Whena 
jaana gentleman vantcd to tuke another horse than the one whoae 
turn It was, the old carrier would anawer, "This, ornone." Fop 
many people, it would be a great blesKing if they had a Hobioa to 
choose for them, foe they do not know their own mtuds. "^ 

It's hope that cheers us, but it's soap that cleans us. 
Both articles are cheap, and may be used to adrantagfe. 

It's ill jesting with God's juilgiaent3. 

Anything which has to do with divine thin;^ should be regar 
oa beyoud the range of jesting. He muat be hard pressed form' 
who can make merry with Bacred things. Remember Bel°^°"" 

It's ill living where everybody knows everybody. 
A village is a hire of glass. 
There nothing nnobserved uao pass 

It's ill putting fair glove on foul hand. 

Pretending to parity while covered with sin ia sheer hypocrisy. 

It's ill when the physician had need be the patient. 

Kote what Selden says apoa auah a case. ' ' Preachers say, ' IJofl 
as I say, not as I do. But if a physician had the same diaGastfV 
npoQ lum that I have, and he should bid me do one thing, aud he I 
do quite another, could I believe him t " 

It's meim to say what you don't mean. 

It's no use diving deep to bring up a broken pot. 

Uaking a great eeaich after something not worth knowing. 
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It's no use killing nettles to grow docks. 

If we oulf au^Uat one evil bj another the gain ia amatl. 

It's no use mending the tank vhen the water's gone. 

An Hastem way of describinK the oonunon fault of hdng wise 
tooUte. "Ibsowhow he conld have been saved," oriedadow- 
minded oreatore, after his friend had been drowned. 

It's no use playing the comet to a cow. 



It's no use pumping a dry weU. 

It's mnoh the same if you ask Mc. Screwmaker for a donation. 

It's no use n>aring at the spigot, and letting it run at th» 
hnnghde. 

[I tijflea. "-"^ yet itidnlgo in ez^ 

It's no use mnning from the hear to the wolves. 



It's not always the worst fish that hites first. 

No : a very excellent ocOiTert may oome fcvwud at 'Ban Teiy flnf 
time of aakiiig. There aie flirt tibat ihaU be flnt 

It's not always the worat fish that bitoa last. 



Me pe w e v e r a, for there are gwod oonwrts yet to 
" there are last that ihall be flrat." 

It's not the bonnet, hut the head that's in it. 
Tet Toil may depend upun It. 
Head! aro judgud of by tlic Uoiuiut. 

It's not "What ha< sbe ?" but "What ia shaV* 
Seek « ftfftn&e {a » wite ralVict iWn wi A -v "■Aw. 
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It's pleasant to see it rain when you're in the diy. 

A oniel and flelfish observation; but there is truth in it. We are 
interested by the account of wars which should make us weep, and 
we read with avidity stories which ought to excite our horror. We 
are pleased to hear of others sailing on the sea, even though we 
should be sick if we were there ourselves. A writer speaks of the 
peculiar pleasure (rf seeing two strong men pulling the oars at a 
splendid rate on a hot day, while you oooUy survey them from the 
cushioned seats of your boat. 

It's the old pot that makes the good soup. 

A Conservative sentiment this, but we fully agree with it as 
regards the old gospel. 

It's too late to cast anchor when the ship is on the rocks. 

When at last the soul is ruined by sin, and the mind is losing 
consciousness, the time for faith is over. 

It's too late to ciy when your head's o£P. 

When the catastrophe has come, and the trader is a bankrupt, it 
will be of no use for him to cry out. Better see to tiie matter at 
once, while you are yet able to pay vour way, and your head is 
still on your shoulders ; unless, indeed, it is so poor a head that 
the old saw applies : '* You have a head, a-nd so has a pM' 
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Sagiiifls of a more Spiritual Sort. 



I have a great Deed of Christ ; but I have a great Christ I 

for my need. 
If Christ and thy heart are one, sin and thy heart are two. 
We aaanot hold to our Lord, and jret love tliat which he hates. 

If Christ he sweet to thoo, aia will be bitter to thee. 
If Christ hath made ua kings, why do we live as beggars ? 
Whicli wo do, if, through luibolief , we misa the oomforta which , 
are stored up in hia Word. 

If God be our guide, ho'll be our guard. 

If God bids thee ride, he'll find thee a horse. 

Wo are not oalloi! to a work for wMch we have no capacity. If 
God moima a man to preach, he gives him thought, voice and 
common ueoso. Ahu ! men attempt what thej were not meant it>r| 
and then wo see in the pulpit — 

" TIio intent of kindly nature foiled, 
A tailoc or a butcher Bpoilod." 

If God lights the candle, Satan cannot blow it out. 

This raminda as of the old Reformatian picture of a candle with J 
the Pope, UonkB, and the Devil all puiOng at it. 

If God's mercies are not loadstonoa, thoy will bi> millatoniUtJ 
If thoy do not draw us to Ood and liii wUvatloD, th«y wlU altil 



If (}od's to-day be too soon for thy repentance, thy lo-moonfl 

may be too late for Iiia uwoptanuu. 
If God's wort, 'twill aye endure ; 
If mau's, 'tis not a moment miri). 

This is the famous saybg of QamiUiel.— Aots v. SO. 

If in God you delight, 

You'll hare eonge m tha nigbl. 
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If Jesus lielp thee, none can hinder thee. 
It our best is bad, what must our worst be ? 

A humbling oonsideratioii for eveiy soul that would know its 
true oondition before Gk>d. . 

If sin were not deceitful, it would never be delightf uL 

If it could be seen in all its native deformity, men would loathe it. 

If study makes men of us, prayer will make saints of us. 

If the love of Qod sets us to work, the God of love will 
find us wages. 

God is a sure ^ymaster, though he does not always pay at the 
end of every week. 

If thou wilt not pray for thyself, who can pray for thee ? 
If thou wilt spin, GK)d will find thee yam. 

Holy work is God's work, and he wiU provide for it« So have I 
found it.— C. H. S. 

U thou wouldst preserve thy faith, labour to increase thy 
faith. 

If we did what we shotild, God would do what we would. 
Prayer would be heard if we'd hearken to the Word. 

if you are God's child, behave yourself accordingly. 

If you are not a sinner, Christ is not your Saviour. 

If you cannot go to the house of the Lord, go to the Lord of 
the house. 

If you have chosen Gt)d, God has chosen you. 

For your choice of Qod is the result of his grace, which flows to 
you because of his choice of you. 

If you have foimd Christ, he has found you. 

Of that you may be quite sure^ for we may truly say to our Lord : 

l^oeiimer CASibe 

Thy grace is moR^. eo^eifcVgii^ 
Host rich, asi<3L insMi^i tn^ 
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If you have grace, you have none to boast of. 

That which we reoeiye as a free fayouTy how can we boast of it, 
as though we had not so received it ? 

If you have to swim, the depth is of no consequence. 

Since the godly man must swim the sea of life by faith, the depth 
of his necessity is a very small item. 

If we trust at aU, 
Let us trust for alL 

If you lose a penny for Christ he will give you a pound. 

But do not seek to have it so, lest it should prove that he returned 
your offering because he would not accept it at your hands. 

If you starve the preacher, how can he feed you 9 

If you were not strangers here, the dogs of the world would 
not bark at you. 

If you would know the heart of your sin, you must know 
the sin of your heart. 

. An oldTdivine says, '< You say, ' I have my faults, but at bottom 
I have a good heurt.' Alas ! it is this that deceives you, for your 
heart is the worst part of you." 

In Adam's fall 
We sinnM all. 

This is unfashionable doctrine, but none the less true. Some call 
the fall a fable, but of such we direwdly suspect that all their 
religion is fabulous. 

In Qod's works we see his handi but in his Word his face. 
In one sin there are many sins. 

ThefirstsinisaspedmeQoliliis. BwmUIm ^Udk. 

was the chief point in Adam's tfiii^'wlon 
sumption, self -wfll| <c1fliilmmi^ ixvofViMBSt W< 

In sermons, the less of man ihe niOM of fik 
In weighty matters wait on God* . 

And count nothing too Hfl^ to b 
''Bring hither the epbod" mm Dl 
sboDldlmitste Us wise ^aaasjn^^ 
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Inordinate affection brings eztraordinaiy afiUction. 
We an pimiahed for idolatiy thzongh our idols. 

Invited guests bring no provisions with them. 

Why, then, flhonld sinxiers hesitate to come to Christ, because 
they are emphr-handed. One who was invited to tea bj a poor 
woman oamed two cakes with him, but the good creature was so 
wounded thereby that he deeply reg^tted it. Will we insult our 
Saviour by such an act as even a poor woman might resent ? 

Inward guilt makes outward fear. 
It is a great sin to love a small sin. 

It is better to obey Qt)d than to work miracles. 

Obedience is the haU-mark of faith, and the proof of grace ; but 
Judas and others worked miracles, and were lost. 

It is easier to huiU temples than to le temples. 
It is Qt)d'8 will that I should not do mine own will. 
If I will make God's will my will, my will will be Qod*s will. 

It is not every one who hdk% like a Christian that Uvm like 
a Christian. 

It is terrible to be bom if not bom again. 

It is the Christians' joy to give Christ joy. 

It is the devil's masterpiece to make us think well of our- 
selves. 

Yet we do this so naturally that we hardly need his help in the 
business. 

It were better for us to have no being than not to have a 
new being. 

It's all in vain to paint the dead. 

To colour a dead profession of religion with appearances of piety 
is terrible folly. 

It^a hard sailing when there is no wind. 

It 18 yery hard preaching when we have no help from Qod, 
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ABBEB, jabber, I won't have her. 

A woman who has a long tongue is not a wife for a 
sensible man. Andyet, it may be, she is one who 
might fairlj saj, *' Hold your tongue, husband, and 
let me talk ; for I have all the wit/' Those of whom 
this would be true never say It. 

Jack has been to scbool 
To learn to be a fool. 

^ Whatapity that this was the net result of his learning! We fear 
we have met with many young ffents who have given themselves 
mighlnr airs because they once learned *' Hie, hceo, hoc." The^ 
thought they knew a great deal, but they did not. 

Jack gets on by his stupidity. 

This might be so once ; but, now that the schoolmaster is abroad, 
such a Jack will have little meat to roast, and no boots to pull off 
unless he brightens up. 

Jack-in-office is a great man. 

Generally much too large for his waistcoat. He cannot contain 
himself, and the world is hardly large enough to acoonunodato him. 

Jack is as good as his master. 

They are very much alike in their greatness, especially Jack* 
In many instances the fine livery makes the servant appear the 
greater man of the two in the eyes of the vulgar. 

Jack is great because of his master. 

But he is apt to forget that his plumes are borrowed. Even 
servants of God can be so foolish as to forget that they are 
nothing without their Lord. 

'^ Jack-of -all-trades is master of none." 

He who brags of doing everything, does nothing, 

" Jack his own merit sees— 
This gives him pride ; 
And he sees more than all 
The world beside.*' 

Jack-of -all-trades, show and sound, 
QoQd for nothing, I'll be bounds 
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Jack-of-both-sides is kicked by both sides. 

When his double-dealing is found out, he becomes the foot-ball 
of contempt. 

Jackets sometimes need a little dusting. 

Boys are none the worse for tasting the results of disobedience, 
and maWng the acquaintance of a cane which does not yield sugar. 

Jacob's voice should not go with Esau's hands. 

This almost led to Jacob's being found out by his father ; and 
when men are not dealing vdth a bUnd Isaac, they will soon be 
seen to be deceivers if they talk one way and act another. 

Jaundiced eyes see all things yellow. 

Prejudiced persons view everything in an untruthful light. They 
see what is in their own minds rather than that which really exists. 
One who returned to a minister whom he had formerly left, 
apologized and said, ''Sir, I used to find fault, but then 'JTAeara 
yaii with a jaundiced eye,^* He was not an Irishman. 

Jeering and sneering 
Are not worth fearing. 

They will have no power to harm if we refuse to be harmed. It is 
only the thinness of our skin which can give them power to wound. 

Jest only with your equals, 
And with them leave no sequels. 

Older and wiser men than ourselves may not care for our non- 
sense, and they ought not to be tried with it. Those with whom 
we may make merry should *never have anything bitter to re- 
member. Let us use friendly pleasantry, if any. 

Jesting falsehoods are serious sins. 

Grod has given us no license to lie, even though we only do it in 
sport. He that will lie in jest will be lost in earnest. 

Jesting is unwise if it be not very wise. 

^ It is difficult to keep within fitting bounds, so that no rule of truth, 
kindness, or religion be broken. As a rule, jesting is ** not con- 
venient." With some men, an approach to a certun subject must 
2>e carefully avoided, or they will be aggrieved. The Creoles say, 
" Jeat with a monkey as much, as you please, but take good care not 

to handle his tail." 80 shoxM -we \^ caxc&qI iiQt to touch a man's 

aoTO places^ even, with tha Ughte«fe ^^«t. 
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Jesting may end in sorrowing. 

If it be unkindly done it will vex the object of it, and then bring 
hann to the utterer of it. Some must have their joke ; but tibe 
game is not worth the candle when tiie mirth gives pain. 

Jests are not arguments, and laughter is not demonstration. 

* 

Yet many look round very knowingly, as if the roars of laughter 
they have called forth settled the matt^ ; but it is not so. 

Jests wliich go too far bring home hate. 

Some men's backs are not broad enough to bear a joke, and they 
are provoked to anger by that which ought only to have tickled 
them.^ If you must joke, neither do it with stupid people, nor 
sensitive people. In their case, what you think sweetmeats will 
be followed with sour sauce. 

Jill is what Jack makes her ; 

But for better for worse he takes her. 

It is said that some are ''all worse and no better" ; but, still, 
the deed is done, be it kill or cure, and both parties must make the 
best of it. How much bliss or blister may lie within the small 
circle of a wedding-rinff ! But once on the finger it comes not oft 
with honour till death doth us part 

Joe hates a hypocrite, and this doth show 
Self -love is not a glaring fault with Joe. 

John Blunt may often cause affront, 
But bravely he will bear the brunt. 

The man who is so honest as to speak his mind li^ or shotild be, 
ready to bear all consequences without losing his temper. 

John Ploughman says, Of two evils choose neither. 

i>o«'< choose the least, but let all evils alone. There is a wicked 
way of using this saying, << Of all evils choose the least," by m^f' 
ing it to an undersized wife. When the LaoedMnoniaiis fiiiea tiiefar 
king for marrying a little woman, he excused himself by sayfaig 
that of two eym he had chosen the less. The old rhyasler 
said:— 

<< If wives are evils, as 'tie kDOWB, 
And wofullv confessed, 
The man who^s wise will sni^f OWB, 
A little one ia \f^* 
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Jolm the Ploughman often saidi 
Never cany care to bed. 

Leave it at the plaoe where yoa kneel in pnjer. '' HnMing aU 
your care upon him ; for he careth for yon.'* 



f» 



Join not in hand where thou canst not join in heart. 
Joke with an ass, and he will kick you in play. 

Bough people take undue advantage of familiarities tolerated in 
sport It is oetter to know your company . before yoa joke, or a 
rude fellow may wound you sorely. 

Jokes never gain over an enemy, but they sometimefi loso 
a friend. 

Therefore, like edged tools, they should be handled carefolly. 
Never drive a jest so far as to create anger. 

Joseph is not known when a new king arises. 

Past services are not often recognized by new masters. 

Joy and sorrow are next door neighbours. 

Some say that life is like the ague — one good day between two 
bad ones. We suppose the^ find it so ; but wt joy in Gk>d. In an 
earthly sense, however, it is still true, 

** Joy and sorrow 
Make to-day and to-morrow." 

Joy, and temperance, and repose, 
Slam the door on doctor's nose. 

The Latin has it : <* Be these three thy doctors : rest, cheerful- 
ness, and moderate diet." 

Joy pours oil into the lamp ; 
Sorrow is a grievous damp. 

Judge a man by his questions, as well as by his answers. 
This is a bit of French wisdom ; and there is much in it. 

Judge by your own pot how the others are boiling. 
Ii this were done, many would abstain from provocation. 

Judge not a tree by its bark. 

Nor a man by his clothes, or other outward appearance. 
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Judge not a woman by her dress, nor a book by its binding. 

The best books are generally bound very soberly ; while novels, 
and such like trash, are in flashy coloured wrappers. As for the 
grand old Puritans, ''They wander in sheep-eudns, and goats' 
skins " ; yet we say of them, " of whom the wond was not worthy." 

Judge not by appearances. 

If you do, you are no judge. Look a little closer than a passing 
glance will enable you. 

Take not dislike to a man in the street ; 

Yet be not '' hail fellow '' with all that you meet. 

Judge not of a ship as she lies on the stocks. 

Wait till she has accomplished a voyage. Test ever3rthing by 
experience. Human beings cannot be added up like a column of 
figures : you can only know men by living with them. The Chinese 
say, ''Every character must be chewed to get its juice." 

Justice is one thing, law is another. 

Justice would act with mathematical certainty, but the result of an 
appeal to law is a lottery ; and this, not because the law is unjust, 
but because the procedures and judgments of courts are fallible. 

The law's a shuttle-cock, you'll none deny, 
Which parchment battledores compel to fly. 



5aginfl8 of a tnore Spiritual Sort. 



Jacob saw angels ascending and descending, but none 
standing stilL 

Activity is the mark of holy spirits, and should be the mark of 
holy men. 

Jesus Christ is light to the eye, honey to the taste, music 
to the ear, joy to the heart. 

Jesus Christ to a believer is fairer than the fairest, sweeter 
than the sweetest, nearer than the nearest, dearer 
than the dearest, richer than the richest, and better 
than the best 

Jesus has many lovers of his crown, but few bearora q1 
liis cross, 
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Jesus is our sole hope as well as our soul's hope. 
I saw on a oroes in Italy the words << Spes unica," 

Jesus lived that he might die, and died that we might live. 

Jesus saves from sin, not tn sin. 

Jesus will be all or nothing. 

Joys are our wings ; sorrows are our spurs. 

Joy in the Lord always, and you will always have cause 
for joy. 

Joy suits no man so much as a saint, and no day so much 
as a Sabbath. 

** Religion never was designed to make our pleasure less." 

Don*t make the Lord's day dreary. Enjoy the most sun on 
Sunday. ** Gall the Sabbath a delight." 

Judge not GK>d by his providences, but by his promises. 

His love hides itself in afflictions, but shines forth with unchanging 
glory in Ids promisee. 

Judge not the Word, but let the Word judge thee. 

Alas ! that so many are proud enough to call the Holy Spirit to 
their bar, and have never received grace to bow to the ii^allible 
Teacher. 

Justice is the activity of God's holiness. 
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gEEP a cool head in hot ■weathar. 

And in anj otlieE weatbor : a. hot head ia alnaj's s. 

Keep a nest-egg ; monGy laya to money. 
With many people the saving of the first five pounds is (As 
Bttuggle. Let Uiem. resolve, before the oarefl of a fanuly pour upon 
them, to learn the art of proper economy. 

I Keep a thing seven yenrs, and you'll find a use for it. 



Keep as far as can bo 

TroiQ the "Marquis of Granby,' 



Keep cats out of pantries, and children out of temptation. 



Keep clear of Bed Lions and Blue Boars. 

Thexe are moh strange animal n, that he who haunts their dena 
will by degrees beooine a stranga animal himself. 

Keep clear of the rout who would clear thee out. 

There are certain poople who wonld gladly egg on a man to spend 
all that he has, and the only safetj from them is to put a good 
Inile between yourself and them. 

^eepcool, and the hot-temperod cannot harm you. 

Ton will he more than a match for the most fimous, if you are 
quite calm yourself. 



foop fftl" from ihn Tint 



,nd ft-o >iarrel. 

of iuBlii* 
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ICoop gooil company, and may tlie company toL'p you g;ood. 

It will b« a great help iu tliSit dirootion, for we are tkll greatlf 

influenood by our aasociatioiia. 

A^ cloth ia tinged by any dfs 
In which it long time plunged may lie ; 
So those with n-hom he lov«a to live 
To every man his colour giTs. 

Keep good company, and you will be of tte number. 
But if you keep company with bad man, their noraber will B 
be increased by one. 

Koep no more Iielpa thau thou canst help. 
For there is truth in tbo naying, ' ' The more ser 
plngnca." When too numerous servants tumble Oi 
and make work instead o£ doing it. 

Keep not from sowing for fear of the birds. 
True, something of yov 
will bring forth a harvest 

Keep not two tongues in one mouth. 

To nay one tiling to one. and another to another, is unwise an 
wicked. The double-tongued will receive double condemnation. 

Keep road-du9t out of youreyoa, and gold-dust out of youp 
hearts. 



Wealth far above it. 

Keep the head cool, and the feet warm. 

Some say, "Keep your feet d:y, and your head hot", . 

fonner proverb is pri'forablo. At least, it cannot be wise to be lii 
headed in a mental aonsc. 

Keep the highroad, and none may challenge thy right. 

Do what is dearly just, and follow no doubtful policy, and tl 

yon arc saEe from any righteous censure. 
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I Keep the ferret of suspicion out of the hen-house of jour 

friendship. 

If you don't, you will not have n friend left ; for when a man ia 

given to anspect, eTarythiog; that happans Hnggeata a reason for 

doubt. The following yerso by Alice Cory is worthy to be qaoted 

oontinttally : — 

Do not look tor wrong and evil — 

Tou will find them if you do ; 
Ab you measnie for your ueighboor, 

Ha will measuTQ bauk to yon- 
Look for goodness, look for gladnesa. 
You wUi meet thoiu all the while ; 
If you bring a aniling visage 
To the g-iaso, you meet a amile. 

I Keep the powder far from the fire. 

The powder o£ dupravity is in the heart, fhpretore avoid the 
fire of temptation. "Lead uh not into tomptation.'* 

[ Keep thine own counsel, so I counsel thee. 
Baiky odviaea : — 

" Let no fHii know thy bosiiiess, cave somo friend, 
A man of mind." 

I Keep thou some, and more will come. 

Get people to begin saving, and half the battle of thrift is won. 

Keep to the bridge which has carried you over. 

Don't forsake the old gospel and the truths which teed your soul. 
Leave not the old bnaineaa. Quit not an old friond. AlonEio, 
King of Aragon, used to say, in commendation of old ago, " Old 
wood is best to bom ; old wine to drink : old friends to trust ; and 
old author* to road." Wo may add, " Old ahoea Ui wear." 

Keep truth, and truth will keep thee. 






Whatever truth coats thoo, oven if nhe put tJiee to he 
she will repay thee with tha largeat interest. 

Keep your finger out of your neighbour's pie ; 



" I know your asaietanoe you'll lend ; 
When 1 want it I'll spoodily smd ; 
You need not be malnng mioh stir ; 
But mind your own bo&mcaa, mxA. t 
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Keep your grease for your own cart-wheels. 

Spoken to those who are loll of palaver, and are worrying yoa 
witn thoee soft nothingB which disgust honest people. 

Keep your hand out of the fire, and yourself out of 
quarrels. 

Keep your hook always baited. 

Who can tell when a fish may come P Be ready for a cnstomer 
in the shop. Be ready to say a good word for troe religion when 
an opportanity oocors. <' Kjeep youif powder dry." 

Keep your lip from sip and sip. 

For by constant drops the habit of drinking is acquired more 
sorely than even by occasional excesses. Young men begin to take 
nips in business, aoid this becomes their sure rum. 

Keep your mouth shut, and no flies will get in. 

And no lies will come out. Wisdom is not garrulous, bat foll^ 
stands with gaping mouth : — 

" The prophet Balaam was in wonder lost 
To hear his ass speak : — asses now talk most." 

Keep your mouth shut and your eyes open. 

See and say nothing. This is wise for eyes and mouth too. 

" Think all yon speak, but speak not all you think. 
Thoufrhts are your own ; your words are so no more. 
Where Wisdom steers, wind cannot make you sink. 
Lips never err when wisdom keeps the door." — Delaune. 

Keep your old shoes till you get new onea 

Excellent advice. Never leave a place of business or a situation 
tUl you see something else. He who g^ave away his clothes before 
he had a new suit, found himself as much a prisoner as if he had 
been in Kewgate. 

Keep your room always tidy and clean ; 
Let dust on the furniture never be seen. 

Mind this, young housewife I 

Keep your shop, and your shop will keep you. 

80 said Benjamin FrardcUn \ 9S^ '?oot 'B^<;^VEdL ^«a -wise in his 
^eneraUon, The preoepi ia misi^ ii»Qid«e»C7 xkssw VI&kel ^^t. 
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Keep your sioHe out of your neighboiir's harvest. 

Let him have the fall reward of his toil. Don't fish in his 
waters, nor poach on his manors. Do not run off with what 
should be his own proper gains. Don't even meddle with l:ds 
business, nor seem to do so, if 70a can avoid it. 

Keep your spoon oat of my porridge. 

Don't meddle with my matters, for they matter not to you. 

Keep your tongue, and keep your friend. 

It will often happen that talk will cause disagreement, while 
prudent sUence will cement fellowship* 

Keep your weather-eye open. 

You may have your eye-tooth drawn if you don't watch. People 
must wear wide-awakes nowadays: these are so called because 
they are hats which have no nap. 

Keep your wife's husband out of the public-house. 

Get him quick to sign the pledge ; 
Keep him thus from danger's ^e. 

Keep within compass, and then you'll be sure 
To avoid many troubles which others endure. 

Kick not against the pricks. 

This is hard work for a naked foot ; yet many are doing it, as 
Saul did of old. 

Kill the cat, and what will you do with the mice ? 

One has to look at the result of parting with a useful servant. 
The police may be expensive, but what would thieves cost ? 

Kill the weeds, or they'll kill the seeds. 

Errors and vices are the enemies of truth and virtue. 

Kill your enemies with kindness. 

They will be slow in dying ; but the method makes a sure and 
happy end of them. 

Kind words are never wasted. 

Like scattered seeds they spring up in unexijk^tj^^^^vAjc^^* 
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Kind words bring no blisters on the tongue that speaks 
them, nor on the ear whioh hears them. 

Kindle not a fire which you cannot put out. 

To oommenoe a f amilj quarrel is one of the things condemned by 
this sage sentence. 

Kindness is a conquering weapon. 
Kindness should not be all on one side. 

One good tnm most have another as its retom, or it will not be 
fair. Se who e^cpeots kindness should show kindness. 

Kings, bears, and wealthy old folk, are apt to worry their 
keepers. 

Who aspires to the office of bear-ward P Yet it is the easiest post 
of the three which are mentioned in this sentence. Those who hiaYe 
tried the other two will folly confirm the assertion. 

Kings should have heads, as well as crowns. 

It is sad for them, and bad for their people, where this is not the 
oase. Some men would like to be the head of everything, but 
they are not ; and nobody regrets it. 

Knack can carry, in a crack, 

Pack which breaks poor labour's back. 

Gkt into the way of the thing, and you can do it. But it is 
only by hard labour that men learn to do their work easily. Tact 
is a great thing; it does not remove difficulties, but difficulties 
disappear before it 

Knaves often cheat themselves. 

Kneeling never spoiled silk stocking. 

It is to be feared that few silk stockings try it long enough. 
Prayer brings no hurt to any man. 

Knock at no door which thou wouldst not have opened. 

Or it may open on a sudden, and thou wilt stand confounded. 
When persons speak for a C9,use which they do not really believe 
in, they may have to pay dearly for their words. Some who defend 
Socialism may soon have too much of it. 

Knotty timber needs sharp wedges. 

Hard hearts must be 'bToken, «Di\ Qcod -will use stem truth and 
Mvere affliotLon^ that it may \)Q ^on&. 
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Know clialk from cheese, and talk from deeds. 
. Especially when it is your own chalk and your own talk. 

Know the secrets of thine own house, but not those of 
another. 

Avoid bein^ made the keeper of a secret. It is a difficult task, 
and if' you fail in it you may cause great mischief, and embroil 
yourself. When any ask, <<Can you keep a secret?^ Answer) 
<< It is no secret that I cannot keep a secret.'' 

Know when you are well off. 

One would think that this was very elementary knowledge, and 
yet many are so g^ven to change that the^r are never satisfied. 
They run imder the spout to get out of the rain, and leave home to 
wander in the bush. 

Know your opportunity. 

Many have missed the tide, and their barge has laid high and 
dry without s chance of floating. 

Knowledge is no burden. 

We are not quite so sure of this. Some knowledge terribly 
burdens the heart. The tree of knowledge of good and evil yiel<fs 
fruit which is hard to carry. Yet in practical business it is weU to 
kiow all Ihe ins and outs of your trade. 

Knowledge is power. 

But wisdom is needed to use it properly ; for 

Knowledge, when wisdom is too weak to gfuide her. 
Is like a headstrong horse, which throws its ridw. 



Sagings of a more Spiritual Sort^ 



Keep out of sight and scent of old sins. 

Thus shall we be preserved from looking, longing, and lingering, 
which were the ruin of Lot's wife. 

Keep such company as Qod keeps. 

Holy men will be our safest companions, and they will* be snob 
society as we may enjoy for ever with Qod. 
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Eeop the whole Sabbath holy. 

It is none too long for those who delight in its heayenly service. 

Keep up grace to keep down sin. 
Kill sin, that it kill not thee. 

Knock at mercy's gate, but wait till it opens to you. 

Too man^ prayers are a sort of ronaway knock, for they are not 
attended with expectant waiting upon Grod. 

Know the love which passes knowledge. 

For according to our apostle it is to be known, and it should be 
our ambition to know it. 

Know thyself ; but, better, know thy Lord. 
Else self-knowledge may lead to despair. 




HABOnR past is pleaeant. 

We reflect upon it with aatiiiFaoUon, we rest after it 

with delig-ht. He who never labours heartily can never 

know what trua ' ' reat " mgaiiB. We must lubour to 

enter into rest. To the indnBtrionB, lahoni' is in itaeU i 

a plcaauro. "Jjabour conijueia all things," and to ' 

conquer is alwaya a joy. ' 

Lamba die as well as wethers. 

Or, "As soon dica the calf aa the eon." None a 
the grave. The auu of life often goea down ere it 1 






gfor ' 



I 



Language was given ua that we might eay kind things to 

one another. 
Large interest means small secnrity. 

When will persons with smnll Eiavings loam thia? To get ten 
per cent, the; lose eveiy oeut they posaesa. 

Lost not least. 

Indeed, in Bomo respecta the last are tho greatest. The four last 
things ore the four important things : death, judgment, heaven, 
and hell. 

Laugh and grow fat; 

Care killed a cat. 

"Whinh, beiiig;iD[«rpretedinapMIoBophicalBpirit,ineanBnDdiJng 
more nor leaa than this, that the obeae are joUy and gonial, whereas 
the thin ar« acid of temper, and coofnuued with sohcitude. A cat 
who, instead of makiDg the best o[ it, takes things to heart, grizzling 
■wcFfully over the scarcity of mice, or any Idndrcd calamity, grows 
thin and haggard, till at hist her nine lives vanish one after another, 
and she herself altogethJsr diaappaars. So it is with human bodies. 
...... __i ¥ . , .,., the petty annoyanoos inoident io 



rho gnl 

eiiatence, and inseparable from 
—C/iarla J. Duaphie, ' 



, go to mm 



Svittt Sifp." 



Uke a oorowom oat." 



Law liath a sharp daw and a hungry mtiw. 

One writer colls it a aormorant, another likcna il t< 
leech. A suitor orics out bitterly : 

" I am without a son, 
Tlianka to the law and fuu ; 
Fur, oh t I feel the law 
Has dapp«4 Qia nte Vm Vu.'n ." 
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Latr is a, bottomleaa pit ; keep far from It. 

Thercforo "agTM with thino adversary quicHy," or thou, and li 
may both be in tho abyHa. "The suit is onded," eaiH the lawyer;,] 
" tiothpartioa aca cleaned out." 

Law is a lottery. 

"Who haa not heard of the glorious uncertBiiity of Hie law t 

Law-makers must not be law-breakers. 

In. the fniaily, parents should he aura to keep their own rules ; : 
the some should be observed in every businoBS establishment, and il 
the law-making houses of Pailiameat. 

Tho laws you make 
7ou must not break, 

Lawyers and painters can soon make black wliite. 

They have only to lay it on thick, and produce the desEred offeotfl 

by colouring. It wun said of an eminent lawyei' now dead — 

"When faota ware weak, hia native cheek 

Brought him serenely throug'h." 

Yet Charles Lamb says, "Lawyers were ohildren onco, I suppose." I 

Lawyers and woodpeckers have long bills. 

This is natural. Therefore let the man and the bird alone. 

it seoma aa if in the olden times lawyers' bills were not juat. Otm 

course all that is altered now ; but think of this aa a Bf "-■ 

epitaph : — 

" Here lioth one, believe it if you. can. 
Who, thoug;h an attorney, was an honest man 
The g'atoa of heaven for bin rfiaU open wide. 
But will be shut 'gainst all the tribe beside." 

I^awyers are needful to keep us out of law. 

Brougham, however, said, " A lawyer is a gentleman wl 
your estate from your enemies, and keeps it to himself." 

Lawyers' houses aro built on fools' beads. 



"When fools fall out for every flaw, 
They run born mad to go to law ; 
A hedge awry, a-wtoin^tXwii^ii'iB, 
"Will aarve \a s^ai e. V\hJib bW*4» - 
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Lay by, like ants, a little store, 
For summer lasts not evermore. 

<* Save for the maa on the white horse," namely, old age. 

Lay by your pence for a rainy day. 

If you don't need you can give them away. 

The Ohmeee say : — * * Don't keep your coals in a volcano.' ' Don't 
be extravagant with your possessions. Prodigality is as muoh a 
vice as hoainling. 

Lay not all the load on the lame horse. 

People are apt to pack all the blame on the man least able to 
defend himself; this is not fair. *'Lay the blame at the right 
door." Put the saddle on the right mule. 

Lay up and lay out should go together. 

Their separation will make a man either a miser or a bankrupt. 

Lay up that you may lay out. 

Spend not nor spare too much : be this thy care, 
Spare but to spend, and only spend to spare : 
Me that spends more may want, and so complain ; 
But he spends best that spares to spend agam. 

Laziness begins with cobwebs, and ends with iron cnains* 

Habits which are easy to shake off at first become unconquerable 
in after years. 

Laziness is nothing unless you carry it out. 

And if you do, it is monstrous, the theme of aU men's ridicule. 
One said : — 

<* Your lazy loon, if dainty pigeons 
Up to nis mouth well roasted flew. 
He would not taste them, no, not he, 
Unless all out in morsels too." 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes him. 

Most true, ''As poor Biohard says." ''The lazy man goes to 
his work like a thief to the gallows," and therefore no wonder that 
want soon has lum by the heel. 

Lazy folks' stomachs don't get tired. 

So says Uncle RemuBf and we also notice that this organ Is 
usually very active in persons who h&v« no ^aanifSGLlsi&Vaa^^^radi^ 
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Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 

Thus Horace sang : 

''Give me agfain my hollow tree, 
A orost of bread and liberty." 

Learn a craft while you are young, that you may not have 
to live by craft when you are old. 

It is a pity when we see an old man cadging and scheming when 
he ought to be living upon the fniits of former industry. 

Learn the noble art of self-restraint. 

This will serve you in better stead than '' the noble art of self- 
defence." 

Learn to be little if thou wouldst be great. 
Learn to creep before you leap. 

** The wee birdie falls when it tries over-soon to fly : 
Folks are sure to stumble when they climb over-high." 

Prudence in our attempts is to be commended. We shall do 
more by attempting less. 

Learn to hear, and hear to learn. 

Hear so as to heed. Learn so as to live. 

Learn to hold your tongue. 

Five words cost Zacharias forty weeks* silence. 

Learn to live well, and thou mayst die so too : 
To live and die is all we have to do. 

Learn wisdom from the follies of others. 

Learn young learn fair 
Learn old learn sair. 

"We teach the younff, but we have no schools for the old: it 
Would seem out of order, if not useless. The young should learn ; 
the old should teach. 

Learning makes a wise man wise, but a fool is made all 
the more of a fool by it. 

It IB said : — 

You can't msike a ioo\ oi \>\^^ee^. "^ft.VXjeni> 
UxiIeBS you teach ^saxa^to^Mki Qoco^ ^^n^ljaiosit 
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Learning without thought is labour lost. 

Thought without learning is perilous, but learning without 
thought is useless. 

'* My garden neat 

Has got a seat, 
ThaVs hid from every eye, sir ; 

There, day and night, 

I read and write, 
And nobody's the wiser.'* 

Least said soonest mended. 

But it is best to say nothing that needs mending. 



may be 



Leave a welcome behind you. 

Go before you have a hint to be^^e. So gfo that folks 
glad to see you when you call agam. 

Ijeaye Ben Lomond where it stands. 

Don't attempt impossibilities ; and when you are shifting every- 
thing, do let some of the grand old doctrines and institutions 
remain where they are. Sometimes the proverb is, '* Leave the 
minster where it was built." Do not accept of the radical motto, 
<< Down with everything that is up." 

Leave grunting to hogs, and snarling to dogs. 

You have quite enough to do to praise Gk)d with the birds of 
heaven. Hogs and dogs are by no means examples for saints. 

Leave it if you cannot mend it. 

What's the use of idly finding fault P Shun such fruitleBS 
labour. 

Any little silly soul 
Easily can pick a hole. 

Leave not the meat to gnaw the bones, 
Nor break your teeth on worthless stones. 

Don't forsake the gospel for the emptinesses of philosophy. 

Leave off no clothes, 
Till you see a June rose. 

^ Our climate is so uncertain, that cold weather may return at an^ 
time through May ; therefore keep on '^ova VmX/^x ^^assc^S^. 
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Leavo the brown October, and keep yourself sober. 
Leave the Magpie and Stump, and stump borne. 

Better still, let the magpie have its stamp to itself altogether. 

Leave to-morrow till to-morrow. 

*' Saffioient unto the day is the eril thereof.*' — Matt. vi. 34. 

Leaving for gleaner makes farmer no leaner. 
Lend only what you can afEord to lose. 

Lending is like pelting dogs with bits of meat : all is lost which 
goes in that waj. Pour water into a hole in the ground, and 
when it bubbles up ag^ain expect to get back the money 70a have 
lent Yet '* Lend, hoping for nothing ag^ain." — ^Luke vi. 35. Only 
mind that what you lend is your own, and not your creditors'. 

Loss in the pewter pot, more in the iron pot. 

Wives and children would have more to eat if husbands and 
fathers spent less on drink. Going to the pot as a sot causes many 
to ** g^ to pot " in the worst sense of that yulgarism. 

Loss of your honey, and more of your honesty. 

Spoken to one who did not pay his debts, but was very com- 
plimentary. He that hath no money in his hand need haye honey 
in his mouth ; but even then he will not please his creditors. 

Lessons hard to learn are sweet to know. 

Affliction is a stem schoolmaster, but a good instructor. 

Let a good pot have a good lid. 

A good woman should have a good husband, a good church a 
good minister, and so forth. 

Let a man be a man, and a woman a woman. 

No good can come of their entering upon each other's sphere, or 
copying the pointe peculiarly fit for the opposite sex. A womanish 
man is about as objectionable as a mascufine woman. TVlth regard 
to women appearing in Parliament, there is truth in the witty 
verse: — 

** Should women sit in Parliament, 

A thing unpTecedanted — 
A great part ol tkie xkaLlioii Vkea 
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Let anger's fire be slow to bum, 

And from thy wrath right quickly turn. 

Anger should be like damp wood, slow iii lighting and quick in 
g^ing out. 

Be not quick to take ofiEence, 
Anger is a foe to sense. 

Let another do what thou wouldst do. 

Liberty is not for ourselyes only, but for all. Especially must we 
concede the religious liberty which we so earnestly claim for 
ourselyes. <' Think and let think ; " and this you may do without 
being compromised in your fideliiy to truth, if you keep from all 
personal connection wim the error. 

Let another's shipwreck be your beacon. 

Take warning by the ills of others. There can be no need for 
your yessel to feel the rocktfor itself when you see that another ship 
nas struck upon it. 

Let by-gones be by-gones. 

A yeiy good agreement to make after disagreement. Glean the 
slate and begin as if misunderstandings had neyer occurred. 

Let charity be warm, if the weather be cold. 

And all the warmer because the poor are suffering from the in- 
clemency of the season. Send your cmarity abroad wrapt in blankets. 

Let each tailor mend his own coat. 

Or his customers will judfre that he cannot mend theirs. He who 
does not amend his own faults will make a poor reformer. 

Let reforms begin at home, 
Then the nation they may roam. 

Let every bird whistle its own tune. 

Be sure it will not wlusUe another tune half so well. 

Let every dog scratch his own ear. 

He will be a lazy dog if he asks another dog to do it for him. 
Some people will do nothing for themselyes : they almost require 
a deputy to chew their yictmus for them. 

Let every fox take care of his own brush. 
A selfish proyerb ; aiidyet1^bec^\a«(e&ab\iiV;.« 
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Let every husband stay a lover true, 
And every wife remain a sweetheart too. 

Let every man do what he was made for. 

'* What ! you a hare, and out hunting ? " was a gpood question of 
the ancients. In too many cases men mistake their calling, and 
frogs try to be as big as bollookB. 

Let gleaners glean, though crops be lean. 

We repeat this sentiment, because the good old practice seems 
dying out, and we loye to see Buth carrying home her gleanings. 

Lot him hang by the heels. 

A good prescription for a miser. Let him hang till his money 
drops out of his pocket, and the poor catch the dripping. 

Let him never have a wife 
Who will not love her as his life. 

Let him that does not know you, buy you. 

As much as to say, ** I would not give a penny for ypu, if you 
were put up for sale." 

Lot him that earns, eat. 

Good rule. He that will not work, ought to want. 

Let him who is well off stay where he is. 

For he that changes without need 
Is not a likely man to speed. 

Lot John Bull beware of John Barleycorn. 

Generally they say Sir John Barleyoom ; but he is not knighted, 
it is his admirers who are benighted. 

Let no man ever see 
A green gosling in thee. 

Act prudently. When any man would take thee in, let him find 
thee " all there when the bell rings,'* and quite prepared for him. 

Tiet not fif er play the fidJl©, hot M^Slet -^lay the fife, 
-But each xnaii fully follow "hia o^ni^\^iai^ ^>m^^ QlX&a* 
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Let not mirth turn to miscliief . 

It is too^pt to do 80. When sport tnms to sin, it is time to turn 
from it* TVnen a jest becomes earnest, it should be dropped. 

Let not my anger with men make God angry with me. 

This will happen if my anger sees the sun rise and set, or if it 
leads to malevotBnce and desire of revenge. Franklin said : — 

'* Take this remark from Richard, poor and lame, 
Whate'er's beg^un in anger, ends in shame.*' 

Let not plenty make you dainty. 

A little workhouse fare would greatly improve some people's 
appetites ; for now they turn up their noses at the best of food. 

Let not poverty part good company. 

Bather let us oHug to our friend in his distress, and give hini 
practical proof of our sincere esteem. 

Let not property bring thee pride ; 
Let not poverty turn tiiee aside. 

Let not the devil dance on your lips. 

If he does he will prove himself to be reigning in your heart. 
If the tongue is kept me from Satan's power, the whole body will 
be governed aright. We are able by divine g^race to resist his 
temptations ; for though he. may strike a thousand sparks he can 
never get a light unless we lend him Qur tinder< 

Let not your money become your master. 

You could not have a worse. The name of the servant of 
Mammon is miser^ that is, miserable. 

Let not your mouth swallow you. 

Neither by expensive feeding, dmnkennefls, or ill language, - 

Let not your sail be bigger than your ship. 

Or you will be upset. He that makes a great ahoWi sad goes on 
at a f ast^ rate than is safe will soon be a wreck. ^ 

Let the church stand in the churchyard. 

Everything should be in its own plaoe: there it has a fl^ff 
be, and no one can xemovtt it. . . "- * 
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Let the young people mind what the old people say, 
And where there is danger keep out of the way. 

Their temptation is to get into the way of danger just to see 
what it is like. If people were oontent to belieye the statements of 
ezjMrienced persons, tney might be saved mooh sorrow; but it 
seems that everybody mnst himself tumble Into the ditdh before 
he will believe that there is mnd in it. 

Let thy words be true, few, and due. 

Let us have crowns, and we shall have cousins. 

These are sure to turn up. No man has any idea of the extent 
of his clan till he has something to give away; then he may 
reckon that every third man in the street is his second cousin. 

Let well alone : if youVe little meat, pick the bone. 

<* Fools are aye fond of flitting," and are hot for change ; bat 
wise men will be content with what they have. 

Let your body be busy ; but be not a busy-body. 

Let your eye be quick, and your tongue be quiet 

Let your hand be longer than your tongue. 
Don't brag. Do more than you say. 

Let your neighbour wash his dirty linen in peace. 
He has quite enough trouble without your interference. 

Let your nose go in front ; but don't always follow it. 

We need a far better guide than our own fancy, or we shall be 
like Mr. Knight, of whom the ditty says, — 

" Old Mr. Ejiight never goes right, 

And what's 8ie reason why P 
He follows his nose wherever he goes, 

And that's the reason why." 

Liabilities often create abilities to lie. 

Being hard up for money, and pressed by creditors, the man 
becomes inventive, and develops a faculiy for sailing very near the 
wind. Empty sacks, since they cannot stand, are apt to lie. 

Liars should have good memories. 

JI noi^ they will soon contradict themselves. It must be hard to 
remember how you have eit&ted ^crax VkscselUqu^ so as to keep the 
rest oi your lying oonafitent m^>iYi<& ^Txmi<eni<;iRss&ssQX« 
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Lies axe very nimble, but they soon trip themselves up. 

They nsoaUj tread on their own garments. One part of the tale 
is inconsistent with the other, and &us its falsehood is betrayed. 

Lies himt in packs. 

One lie needs ten to wait upon it, and these need ten each to 
keep them company. A lie will multiply like the aphis, from 
generation to generation. The old tale is, '^ A crow ; two crows ; 
three crows ; a hundred crows : thus one to a hundred grows." 

Lies may be acted as well as spoken. 

This makes many men to be really liars who woidd scorn the 
appellation. In this sense David was right, and the commentator 
upon him is also right, who wrote — 

<< < All men are liars in my haste, I said,' 
Quoth David to quick wrath by falsehood led. 
Those in this place, could holy David view, 
He'd say the same, and at his leisure, too." 

Lies need a great deal of killing. 

A lie has as many lives as a cat* '' At the scent of water it will 
bud." After a falsehood has been answered a hundred times it will 
be repeated. <* A lie never grows old," says one \ and yet another 
declares that '* Lies melt like snow." 

Lies that are half true are the worst of lies. 

When altogether false their smell betrays them; but a little 
truth conceals their character. 

And the parson made it his text 

That week, and said likewise, 
That a lie which is half the truth 

1a ever the blackest of lies. 

Life is a bubble, 
And full of trouble. 

Yet, on the other hand, when we walk with God, — 

While onward we so 
We find heaven bwow. 

Life is half spent before we begin to live. 

With too many it is gone before they even think about it Their 
whole experience will Iw summed up in the miserable exclamation, 
<' What a fool Tve been! " 
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Life IB made up of little things. 

Attention to these littles is b7 no means a little thfaig. 

Life IB made up of the rose and the thorn : 
What can't be enjoyed must be patiently borne. 

Life isn't all sunshine, nor is it all shade ; 
There are profits and losses in eyeiy trade. 

Life is short, but death is sure. 

Life's like a cobweb ; 
Be we e'er so gay, 
Death with his besom 
Sweeps ns all away. 

Life would be too smooth if it had no rubs. 
If too smooth, it would be slippery and unsafe. 

Light another's candle, but don't put out your own. 

Nor need you. Indeed, by holy inrudence you may help to keep 
your own flame burning by lending light to ouiers. 

Light come ; light go. 

It is generally true that those who get money easily are apt to 
waste it, or otherwise to get rid of it sp^dily. He who earns hia 
fortune with difficulty takes care of the fruit of his labour. 

Light is good, but sore eyes don't like it. 

" Everyone that doeth eril hateth the light."— John iii. 20. 

Light is light, though blind eyes cannot see it. 
Light not your candle at both ends. 

This is the ^)endthrift's economy. He says : — 

** With cards, and dice, and dress, and friends, 
My savings are complete : 
I light the candle at both ends, 
And thus make both ends meet." 

Like a tailor's needle, say, **I go through." 
Peraeyere. Don't be beaten. Mean success. 

If bad be youx proepoc^ ^iod^V. s.V. ^^tcl vcAory, 
But jump up and aay to -^ouxa^, ^^ X-sryultki*^ 
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Like blood, like goods, and like age, 
Make the happiest marriage. 

Gkxl's blessing resting upon the union, these are likely elements 
of a happy marriage. Oil and water will not mix, neitiier can 
men and women of opposite temperaments make happy unions. 

Like cures like. 

This is the HomoeopatMo dogma, and who can disprove it P 

Like draws to like the world over. 

''Like to like, and N'an to Nicholas"; people generally find 
partners of their own sort. This is true, even for the next world, 
as the rough proverb hath it : ''like will to like, as the devil said 
to the chaicoal-bumer." 

Like likes like : at least, its likely. 

In all probability, those who are fond of each other^s company 
are much of the same kidney. Its ''owl to owl, and crow to crow.'' 
The old adage is, " like to like. Jack to Jill, a penny a pair." 

Like master, like man. 

Apt enough are we to co py the manners of our saperim, 
especially if Ihey do wrong. We imitate our associates. "Like 
pnest, like people," and "like mistress, like maid," "like well, 
hke bucket,'' are fiJl forms of the same observation. 

Likely tumbles in the fire, 
When unHkely rises higher. 

Those whom we think sure to succeed, often fail ; while otfaflK% 
of whom we hoi>od little, succeed. 

Limit your wants to your wealth. 

' ' This is the maxim ni hold to the emcL 
Whilst Providence gives me my heelta : 
If little I have, then little ni spend, 
And measure my wants by my wealfli.^ 

Linseys are warmer than silks. 

linseys paid for keep oat odld; 
Silks on credit soon grow old. 

LionB are not frightened by oats. 

Hen of strength of mind are not turned Mide by the i^iitti 
of nobodies. 
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lions' skins are not to be had cheap. 

If jou mean to overcome a really brave man, you have your work 
cut out, for he will not tamely yield. 

Liquor very loudly talks, 

When the screw has drawn the corks. 

What a noise and hubbub the stuff will cause when a company 
of men are discussing politics and spirits ! 

listen to others, if you would have them listen to you. 
It is only fair. '* Turn and turn about " is justice. 

Listeners hear no good of themselves 

It is meanness itself to hear what is not intended for you. A 
gentleman will carefully abstain from over-hearing. Inquisitiye 
people stick their heads into a beehive, but they should not oom- 
plam if they receive more instruction than they like. 

Little and often is good for little ones. 

<< Children and chicken will be picking." They do not thrive <m 
great feasts and long fasts. In teachi^ childr^ precept should 
be upon precept, line upon line, here a little and there a lime. 

Little and often fills the purse ; 
But haste for riches brings a curse. 

Little bantams are great at crowing. 

Wonderful, indeed, it is how loudly little people can boast. It 
seems as if the less people can do, the more they can brag. 

Little boats must keep near shore ; 
Larger ships may venture more. 

Caution is wise. When our estates do not permit of large 
expenses, or great ventures, let us be content with smaller things. 

Little bodies have great souls. 

This is often the case. Dr. Watts was a little man, but a gteat 
poet, and when he was despised for his low stature, he wrote : — 

" Were I so tall to reach the pole, 
Or gra&p ^e od^uo. in my span, 
I m\iat\)e Tn.ea«wi^\sY "ojc^ ^rwI*. 
The Txnud? a ^^e ft\Aai<aiiX^ oi ^<i ix^u^^ 



^^ 
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Little by little, the little bird builds its nest. 

Thus, by diligence and economy, the 
succeeds in gaining a comfortable uving. 



Thus, by diligence and economy, the man of moderate abilities 



Little chips light great fires. 

Thus, the worst of quarrels haye arisen from a few angry words. 

Little enemies and little wounds must not be despised. 

To despise an enemy is to ^ye him a great adyantage. This 
proyerb is specially true of spiritual and moral mischiefs. 

little fishes are sweet, and little rooms are warm. 
A small estate has its peculiar comfort. 

Little fishes should not spout like whales. 

This they are yoiy apt to attempt, but they make themselyes 
ridiculous. 

Little folks like to talk about great folks. 

Some are as proud as peacocks if they once rode in the same train 
with Sir John, or my Lord Harry. 

Little g^efs are loud, great sorrows are silent. 

Hence, when a man sits alone and shuns all mention of his woe, 
we ought to giye him all the greater sympathy. 

Little is done when every man is master. 

But a good deal is likely to be undone, and great uproar oreateda 
The worst despot is better than no head at all. 

Little pigeons can cany great messages. 

And they wiU do so. Therefore, mind what menage yon give 
them. Say not that whioh thon wonldst not hear again. 

Little pigs eat great potatoes. 

If they can get them. Children axe gxeat fMera. Very small 
men ooncoot great political schemeB. 

Little pitchers have great ears. 

Children hear yciy quioUy. Say nothing wUbh yon would not 
wish them to repeat, for tney wul repeat aU lliey hear, even aa 
puTots do. The proyerb is aometiniea yaried \fj tbe wora "j&fpf* 
txdng inserted instead of '* pitohen." 
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Littlo pot, 
Don't (fot hot 
Ua thu spot. 

An anjcry peraon is % ridlouloiu penon ; sad if he ia veiy Utile, he 
makvH till Uie greater stupid of himself. 

Littlo strokoa fell great oaks. 
Idttle things please little minda. 



Able to be oaoilr contented and pleased. 

Littlo troubles are great to little people. 

It is therefoiu cruel to laug:h at the griefa of ohildieti, iriiioh 
may bo as jmat to them as some huge calamity would be to na. 
The soiTowH of the little are not little sorrows to them. This may 
toaoh humanity to unim *!" and insecta. May it not be true also 
that a bootlo suffers as much in deaOi as sn elephantP 

Little wit in the head makes much work for the feet. 
Little wrongs done to others are great wrongs done to oor- 
aelves. 
The moral sense is blunted, and this is a serions injnij. 

Live and let live. 



Live as If each day were thy first day and tl^ last day. 



Live in to-day, bufnot/or to-day. 

The cattle see no further than their eye oan nuh, but WB loofc 
into a vast eternity, and endeavour to prepara for it. 

lAve not for yourself alone. 

For that will be to nuOu & wgc&Bbsa <ft ^qkow 
Self is a i^ve. 



J 
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Live only a moment at a time. 

Trusting for constant help trom heaven. Our long ranges are 
difBcult finng, we do best when we " do the next thing." 

Live to die tliat thou majeet die to lire. 
Live to learn, and learn to live. 

Do not think that yon know everytbing, but erec be learning 

more, and let t^t learning tonch most on Qie praotioal ooucems <S 

every-day life. 

Ijve upon trust, 

And pay double you must. 

3, the seller has to charge n« for istereat, and for the 
never paying. "The Hire System" is also a 
rging and paying. Pay down on the naiL 

Live we may : die we must. 



Idve with a singer if you would leam to sing. 



lire within your meaiUi bat wsvex be mean within. 
Idve while ycm live. 

OoddriOia liH nt Afa in Ite d^ li^ >- 

" ' live while yon live,' the epicnre would say, 
' And seize the pleaHnreH of the paaaiDg' day ' ; 
' Live while you live,' the gacred preooher ciiea, 
' And give to Ood each mament as it fliea.' 
Lord, in mj' viuw, lot tbeao onlltid be : 
I live in pleeaara wben I live to thee." 

Loous and dotitx mivko wiiiriKii anil frctA. 
Loaus should como laiishin;- home. 

One whol'ii'i - .1 . 1 iiii^n 

and Iin oaifhi f .rjl 

wllUoKly; l™i , . .■ 

praiDpi'.iiiil . ii ' '" ' i < < < ma 
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Loaves put awry in the oven, come out awry. 

The commencemeiit of a work must be looked 'to. If we are 
wrong in the first stage it will affect the result. 

Lock the stable before you lose the steed. 

Gtenerally, this is done just after the horse is stolen. 

Long is a day without bread. 

Let those who fare sumptuously think how long four-and-twenty 
hours must be to one who is starving. 

Long lent is not given. 

Yet after keeping a borrowed article much longer than they 
should, some treat it as if it belonged to them. Shame ! 

Long looked-for comes at last. 

"The expectationof the poor shall not perish for ever." — ^Ps. ix. 18. 

Long talk makes short work. 

Grossiping over the pales stops the mops and brooms. Endless 
speeches in Parliament cause barren sessions. 

Long-tongued people are generally short-handed. 

The Orientals say, ''He has only one cowry to spend, but he 
rushes all over the bazaar and makes a great stir everywhere." 

Look above you, and then look about you. 

First seek the blessing of Gk>d, and then watch your opportunities. 

Look at paintings and fightings from a distance. 
They do not improve upon near inspection. 

Look at your corn in May, 
And you'll come weeping away ; 
Look at the same in June, 
And you'll sing another tune. 

Fret not in a hurry. Tarry a bit and see what time will do. 
"The husbandman waiteth for the precious fruit of the earth, and 
hath long patience for it."— James v. 7. In spiritual things we 
must learn to wait patiently. 

** Our husbandmen for harvest wait and stay^ 
Oh, let not any saint do less than they J " 
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Look before you leap ; 
The ditch may be deep. 

Do not be in a desperate hurry, or you will get into trouble, or at 
the least fail in your endeavours. The Chinese say that ** a hasty 
man drinks his tea with a fork." 

Look before you, or you'll have to look behind you. 

Foresight may save regret. If men used their eyes before acting, 
they might not have to wipe them afterwards. In every case there 
is need to be on our guard. The Siamese say, " Gk) up by land you 
meet a tiger; go down by water you meet a crocodile." Always 
keep a good look-oat, for you are in an enemy's country. 

Look for hogs in the sty. 

Bad men have their haunts, and there you may expect to find 
them. Another proverb is, " Look for the hog at me oak." Look 
for a tippler in the public-house. 

Look for squalls, but don't make them. 

** Accidents will occur in the best regulated families'* ; but we 
must, if it be possible, as mudi as ueth in us, live peaceably 
with all. 

Earn the laurels of peace. 

And make quarrels to cease. 

Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 

Gratitude should prevent a churlish critidsm of a gift Whatever 
the nag's age may be, it costs you nothing. 

Look not for musk in a dog-kennel. 

Do not expect virtue where wantonness and sin hold their reign. 

Look to your own failings before you look at my faults. 

« In other men we faults can spy, 
And blame the mote that dims the eye : 
Each little speck and error find ; 
To our own stoongest errors blind." 

Look through a keyhole, and your eye will be sore. 

Paul Pry with his << hope I don*t intrude " is rare to meat wlliii 

unpleasant discoveries. 

Lookers on see more than players. 

Or think thej do. Every man oonld do n^ hoaiiieeB better t 
loan. Oanhe? 
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Lose thy fun rather than thy friend. 

'' He that will lose his friend for a jest deserves to die a beggar 
by the bargain. Yet some think their conceits, like mustard, not 
good except they bite. Such let my lests be, that they grind 
not the cr^it of my friend."— TT^mos FuUer, 

Lost time is never found again. 

Love all ; trust few ; 
To each be true. 

Love and lordship like not fellowship. 

So far as the sexes are concerned, there is only room in love's 
kingdom for itself : jealousy, like the cherub with drawn sword, 
keeps others from intrusion. 

Love and poverty are hard to hide. 

Some put with these **fire and a cough,'* and others ''smoke 
and money." Those lovers who try to act as if they were perfect 
strangers to each other, so much overdo the part that everyone 
sees how love is struggling for fresh air. Newly-married people 
need not try to conceal the fact : it is visible to tne naked eye. 

Love hath a large mantle. 

"Love covereth a multitude of sins." — 1 Peter iv. 8 (b.v.). It 
forgfives and forgets, and therein it proves itself to be of God. 

Love in married life 
Makes husband and wife 
Each rule without strife. 

They were a happy pair of whom it was said : — 
" They were so one that none could ever say 
Which of them ruled, and whether did obey ; 
He ruled, because she would obey, and she, 
In the obeying, ruled as weU as he." 

Love in the heart is better than honey in the mouth. 

Love is a secret no man knows, 
Till it within his bosom glows. 

Only those despise the emotion who have never come under ita 
sway. It is a weakness in which lies our strength: a mystery 
which is simpHcity itself. 

Love is as warm in fustian as in velvet. 

* * Love? ft NoVcfe ^Q^5a. ^Mi!^ 
Ab swee% m a\»^^«i «i» ^bYoi^r 
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Love is blind. 

It is often bom so, but, like the puppies, its eyes open in due 
time. ** Though blind it yet sees far,'' as the old saying tells us. 
" A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind." Paradoxes often convey 
much truth in a pithy form. Love is all eye for beauties, and has 
no eye for blames. 

Love is neither bought nor sold. 

Love is the only price of love. It is said b^ the old proverb, 
** Love works wonders, but money makes marriage " ; but money 
cannot bring love, and without love marriage is penal servitude 
for life, where love comes for the 'sake of gain, it is generally 
false, and the old rhyme stands true : 

Thy seeming lover false will be, 
And love thy money more than thee. 

Love is the mother of love. 

It is bom of love and nurtured by it. ''Loving and singing 
cannot be forced." The parentage of love is free ; ite parents are 
as itself. Love if thou wouldst be loved. Even of Gkid we know 
from Scripture and from experience that, " We love him because he 
first loved us." 

Love laughs at locksmiths. 

When set upon its object, the loving heart will find its beloved ; 
as the old ballad puts it : — 

'' If the earth should part them, 

He would gallop it o'er ; 
If the seas should o'erthwart him, 

He would swim to the shore. 

Should his love become a swallow. 

Thro' the earth to stray. 
Love will lend wings to k>11ow, 

And will find out the way," 

Love lightens labour, and sweetens sorrow. 

'* Instead of love being the occasion of all the misery of this 
world (as is sung by fantastic bards), the misery of this world is 
occasioned by there not being love enough." — Disraidi, 

Love lives in cottages oftener than in courts. 

Love may be found in huts where poor men lie. 
But pride which shuts the heart makes love to die. 

Love makes labour light. 
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Love makes marriage merry age. 

"Without love it is mar age. Too often after marriage people 
g^w cold, and then their union is mere bondage. The following 
paragraph is sometimes true : — 

It appears that in New Zealand, when the marriage ceremony 
takes place, it is a very old custom to knock the heads of the bride 
and bridegroom together previous to their union. But, 

In Christian lands it isn't so ; 

The bridegroom and the bride 
To loggerheads but seldom go 

Until the knot is tied. 

Love maketh time to pass away, 
Time camiot make true love decay. 

Love me, and then say wliat you please about me. 

For if love thinketh no evil, we may be sure that it speaketh 
none. " Charity is no churl." 

Love me, love my dog. 

When the cup of love is full, it flows over to those who are dear 
to its object. It's hard, however, to love a man's dog if it's a French 
poodle, clipped in the fashion. 

Love rules without a sword, 
And binds without a cord. 

Love should Dot be all on one side. 

It must be mutual to be abiding, according to the legend: 

" Two souls with but a single thought. 
Two hearts that beat as one." 

Love sought is good, but love unsought is best. 

Surely this is the kind of love which God hath bestowed on 
sinful men. 

Love your house, but don't ride on the ridge. 

Don't be silly and over-fond. Better "love me little and love me 
long** than act like an idiot. ** Love teaches asses to dance," but 
they are all the more asses for it. Be sober in love, as in all else. 

IjO^q your mother ; you'll never have another. 

A distinguished aTL\XiOT, Jean Paul Eichter, used to say, " Un- 
h&ypY is the man ioT -wViom \fla o^m Taother has not made all 
other mothers venexaUe." 
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Love your neighbour, but mend the hedge. 

K not you will in due time wish you had. You cannot mix mmm 
and trmm^ and separate them again at pleasure. 

Love your ** uncle," but don't pledge the flat-iron. 

Nor anything else if you can help it. Remember the balls outside 
the Pawn-shop. Two and one, to warn you that it is two to one 
that what goes in will ever come out again. 

Lovers' purses are tied with cobwebs. 

They are always ready to spend their money on those they love. 

Lovers' time runs faster than the clock. 

They are sure to meet before the time appointed ; and when they 
get together, the moments fly at a double rate. One of them read 
on a do<^ Tempus fugit^ and said, " Yes, Tirm fidgets^"* ; and so it 
does when we want yet a few more last words. 

Love's fire, if it once goes out, is hard to kindle. 

Old flames are extinguished, and it is idle to ask what becomes of 
quenched fire. 

Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh to grow again. 

Luck is the idol of the idle. 

They are looking for something to turn up, and staring to see 
their ship come home. Turn from such a dumb idol as luck. 

Lying and gossiping are as like as soup and broth. 
They are very much alike, especially gossiping. 

Lying and stealing live next door to each other. 

Lying pays no tax. 

The more*s the pity. It might bring in enough to pay the 
National Debt. 

Lying rides on debt's back. 

The debtor promises and promises, and then makes false excuses. 
Debt soon destroys a reputation for truthfulness. 
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Sastngs of a more Spiritual Sort. 



Lay soil aside, or God will lay you aside. 

For he will not endure a rival. If we trust self we oazmot truly 
trust the Lord. 

Lay your head to rest on the bosom of omnipotenoe. 
Leave your cares and needs with almighty love. 

Late repentance is seldom true ; true repentance is never 
too late. 

The first sentence is most sadly true, as many a minister can 
testify, for when men recover they are all too apt to forget the vows 
they made in sickness. 

Learn the wretchedness of self and the riches of Ohrist. 

Leave thy salvation in thy Saviour's hands. 

If he cannot save thee, be sure thou canst not save thyself. 

Let faith shut the door at night, and mercy will open it in 
the morning. 

Let God's ways be in your heart, and your heart in God's 
ways. 

Let not our prayers die while our Intercessor lives. 

Because he prays we should pray also. 

And wilt thou in dead silence lie, 
While Christ stands waiting for thy prayer F 
My soul, thou hast a Friend on high ; 
Arise, and try thy interest there. 

Let me be a sorrowing saint, rather than a merry sinner. 

Let me rather sigh for sin, than sing in sin. 

The sacrifices Gk)d loves best 

Are broken hearts for sin oppressed. 

jLife in. prayer 
BringQ death, to care. 
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lightness of spirit may bring darkness of soul. 

Too often has it been so ! Tender consciences soon discover that 
something is wrong between Gk)d and their souls, and then their 
sinful levity is followed by heaviness of heart. Thus Berridge 
complained of himself : 

Brisk and dull in half an hour, 
Hot and cold, and sweet and sour ; 
Sometimes grave at Jesus' school, 
Sometimes light, and play the fool ! 

What a motley wretch am I, 
Full of inconsistency ! 
Sure the plague is in my heart, 
Else I could not act this part. 

Lip prayers are lost prayers. 

** In prayer the lips ne'er act the winning part, 
Without the sweet concurrence of the heart." — Herrick, 

Little-faitli is heir to great promises. 

The title to an estate does not depend upon the health, strengfth, 
or wealth of the heir ; but upon his being of true birth. 

live for Him in whom you live. 

live here as those who have to live hereafter. 

live to God's glory and you shall live in God's glory. 

living, loving, lasting union exists between Christ and 
believers. 

living without God means dying without hope. 

Look not for a golden life in an iron world. 

Where Jesus wore a crown of thorns we cannot expect coronets 
of honour. Should the servant be above his Lord ? 

Look to the Lord even when the wind blows sand in your 
eyes. 

If you cannot see as you would, yet look that way. The Lord 
knows what blinds you, and will see you when you cannot see him. 

Look up, for God looks down. 

Happy are our eyes when they meet his eyes : then is our whole 
nature transformed. 
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Lord, accopt our willingness, and forgive our weakness. 
Lord, hold mo up ; yet keep me down. 
Upright in conduct, and lowly in spirit. 

Lord, keep me, that I may keep thy commandments. 

Lord, keep us from evil, and evil from us. 

*' Load us not into temptation, but deliver us from evlL'* 

Lord, teach my teacher, that he may teach me. 
Recommended as a Sabbath prayer. 

Lord, touch my ear, that I may hear. 

And if it has been wounded by sin, or stopped up by error, Lord 
heal it, and open it to hear thy word. 

Love all for Christ ; but love Christ for himself. 
Love is the livery of Christ. 

Make sure that you wear it in every place. 

** No outward mark we have to know, 

Who thine, O Christ, mav be, 
Until his Christian love doth show 

Who appertains to thee : 
For knowledKe ma^ be reached unto, 

And formal justice gained, 
But till each other love we do. 

Both faith and works are feigned.** — Wither, ^.— \ 

Love is the perfect of the verb " live." 
Oh, to be intense in that perfect tense ! 

Love those who love God. 

For such love may continue throughout eternity. 

Love we to drink the sweet, and shall we lower 
If Gk)d bo pleased to send a little sour ? 
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Tabiniulfti By 0. H. aruaoiGH, Fnaident. First and Sesonl Series. 

Frioa9B.ed.ea(ilu 

" We hare rwsd tWi work with atoalinj Yory neirlj' approaahing to delight. 

HatUag that Mr. Spurgeon haa printed has so tbatouglilf pleased ui, and few 

of hia vnt^ an Aaloulated to hfl of gnaler prautiaal service. It abauDda In 

It is rich In humour, but rloher in hiunaa and s^itual 

•onfarmiet, 

COmiEHIIXS AND COKIIENTAEIES : Tvo Lac- 

ttueg addrcosed to tbe StulenU of the Pastori' Coll«e, logethsr 
Bible Commeotariea and Exposltione. Price 2a M. 
.. ... .. to^snilti , 



a Oatalngua of ._ 

*' fivBiy candid reactv will admit tt 
■mrilT, In wiadom ahatpened into wit 
anil, alMna all, in nhtut ocmmoa sen* 




MT SESMOH-HOTES. A Seleetion from OnfUnes of 

IMiK)(mne8deliTered at the Metropolitan Tabenuude. Fart L Genesis to 

Prorerbe— I. to LZIY. Fart 11. Eoolesiastes to Malaehi— LXV. to 

CXXIX. 28. 6d. each. Parts I. and II. bound together in one Yolome. 

aoth, 5fl. Fart III. ICatthew to Acts — OX XX. to GXOY. Part lY. 

Bomans to Rerelation. CXOYI. to OCLZIY. 2s. 6d. each. Farts in. 

and lY. bound tocether in one yolume. price 5s. 

' When a preacher, be he lay or r^ular, finds nlmself severely pressed for a 

suUeoty he will find here an outline clearly drawn, a good deal of filling up 

and a bttle lot of stories or pithy bits to season the whole. 

SPEECHES by C. H. SPUEGEOE AT HOME and 

Abroad. In Paper ooyers. Is. Cloth, 2s. 
The pieoes are in the main fl;iTen as they originally appeared ; in the majority 
of instances the author is made to speak m the first person : but this is not the 
ease throughout. The reader will also find that the principal subjects are 
admirably reported. 

THE SWOBD AND THE TBOWEL: A Monthly 

Magaaine, Price 8d. Yearly yoIs., 6s. Oases for binding, Is. 4d. 
It commands a large circulation among almost all classes of Ohristians, and 
as a religious periodical, it now oocnnies a position second to none. It records 
the works of faith and labours of love wmch are the honour of the various 
sections of the Church, and it contends most unsparingly against the errors of 
the times. It is an accurate record of the religious movements which emanate 
from the Metropolitan Tabernacle, but its advocacy is tu from being confined 
within that area. No pains will be spared to render ttie Magarine growingly 
worthy of the widest circulation.— Bditor, C. H. 8FUBOEON. 

THE METBOPOLITAN TABERHACLE: its Hutory 

and Work. With 88 Illustrations. By 0. H. SpraaxoN. Price, in 
paper covers, Is. Bound in doth, 2s. 

" Profusely illustrated with portraits, fae-timilBa of forgotten caricatures, 
and other engravings, quaint and otherwise, is likdy to ri^ * John Plough- 
man ' in popularity. Containing between one and two hundred octavo pages, 
ttic matter might easilv have been spread out into a five or six shilling volume ; 
but, as Mr. Spurgeon desires to write for the people, he publishes his works at 
prices to suit the pockets even of the poor."— 6%rMtta» World, 

HEMOBIAL VOLUME. Contaiiiing Sermons and 

Addresses delivered on the completion of the Twenty-fifth year of the 
Pastorate of C. H. Spuaocoif. Price Is., dotii. 

JOHN PLOUGHHAH'S TALK ; or, Plain Advice for 

Plain People. Illustrated. By C. H. Spurgcom. In stiff covers, Is. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 360th Thousand 

<*Bacy and pungent; very plain, and to the purpose. No fear as to 
whether it will be read or not by those into whose hancb it may fall. If Mr. 
Spurgeon goes on at this rate in his multiform publications, he will leave 
aothuig raoy uniaid.'*— (fatoHman. 



JOHir PLOTIOHUAN'S PICTURES; or, Hore of his 

ill edgei, 21 
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0( religion, and Iha tappi 

SFUSOEOITB SHZLLIirO SERIES. Bonnd in Cloth. 

No. I.— ClirilfB aioriom Aehieiommla. | No. t.—Thc Moarnor'i! Comfortar, 
„ S.— Spven Wcndereof Oreoe. |„ A. — The Bible and tlie Newspsper. 

„ S.— The Spare Half- Hour. I „ 6. — Ec»DCrio PreaoIiBn. 

No. 7.— Oood Cheer. 

THE CLUE 0? THE UAZE. By C. H. Spnrgeon. 1b. 

It ia the author's deaire that it niaj Btrengtlien the faith of raany, uid 
leoorer alhen out of the aaaie of the enemy. 
" HBartil; do we thank Mr. Spurgeon for IhDirork, and oommend the booh w 

ALL OF ORACE. An Earaest Word with those who 

ue BMkine Salvation by the Lord Jeaua Christ. Bj 0. H. apuaonoM. 
"Bverjwoiili weighted Willi 'preeiQuatnith, and truth eo simpljanl eon- 



ACCORDING TO PROUISE; or. The Uethod of the 

Lord'lDealmcirilh His Chosen People. A Companion Volume Co "All 

ofOraoe." Clottita MoMCOO, gill edges. Sb. Twentieth Thoasand. 

"It ia an eminently practical rolume. the fruit of a ripe erperienoe; aa 

eimple ia ilfl fonn h it ia Be»rchiDg in its exposure of counterfeit religion t end 

we hara no doubt that many will have reaAaD to rejoioe that they made ita 

aoqualntance. Ai Ui. Sporgeoa remorkii in one of his homely uaUncea, ' he 

eiived Inni bankruptcy.' "-^Chriiliait Ltadar, 

TEN YEARS OF HIT LIFE in the Serrioe of the 

Book Fund : Being ■ Oralef ul Record or my Eipeiienoe ot the lArd'a 

Ways, and Work, and Wages. By Hn. 0. n. SruaanuH. Iliinl 

BdidoD, liandHjmely bound, 3s, fld. Also in boToUcd boards, gilt edgoa, 

with New Portrait and Autogisph, it. 

" A deeply inlareetiag narrative of a benedeODt aud eauisgeouiiy luibtUicd 

efiirt. lua. Bpnr^o hai muuh of the slyla uf her husband's wriCIng, and 

thli aatebiDgraphiD iketsh mi(ht in many leepvcta have procooded from hii 

pen."— flflU» Altgraflt. 

WORKS BY OTHER AUTHORS. 
A BODY OF DIVINITY, contained in Sermons upon the 

kee and Appen£i by Pulur CI. II, Si'uaaauii'. Priin tla. 
•' Every divine o( Oalvinistle views ahonld read it, aod every private ChiiilSan 
alao. We can beaitlly nconunofia il to all lover* of aauad doctiiBa, wuonR 
whom we hope' ' '- " " " " 
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« THE0PVEV8TIA :*' The Plenary Inspiration of the 

H0I7 Scriptures. By L. Oaussxk, D.D. IHrith Prefatory Note by 

C. U. SruEaBoir. Price Ss. 6d. 
*' We have now issued a new edition of thu grand work. Every Ohristian 
Hhould read it, and scatter it. It is one of the books for the period." — 
C. II. SpuaoBOir, in I^ Sword and the Trowel, 

ELISHA COLES OH DIVIHE SOYEBSIGirrT. With 

Prefitoe by 0. H. SrvmoBoir. 38. 6d. 
Bomaine says of this book : <*The doctrines of grace, of which this book 
treats, are the truths of Qod : our author has defended them in a masterly 
manner. He has not only proved them to be plainly revealed in the Scriptures, 
but has also shown that tney are of such constant use to the children of Ood, 
that without the steadfiut belief of them, they cannot go on their way rejoicing. 
In the practical view of these points Slisha Ooles is singularly eKoellent" 

HENBTS OUTLnrBS OF CHUBCH HISTOET: A 

Brief Sketch of the Ohristian Ohuroh from the First Century. By 
JosBFH FsaKAMDU, LL.D. 2s. 6d. 

**The Ohuroh Histories hitherto in vogue are too cumbersome, too verbose, 
too Involved to be used in schools and colleges, and we entertain the hope that 
the present work will remedy that evil, and supply a work which all our friends 
who are tutors can use with pleasure and safety.^'— (7. S. Spwrgeon. 

GLIMPSES OF JESVS ; or, Christ Exalted in the Affec- 
tions of his People. By W. P. Balvsuv. Eighth Thousand. Pop. 8vo. 
Cloth 8s. 
** I hailed with pleasure the advent of this precious volume. I sat down to 
read it, uid soon discovered its beauty; it was a feast of fat things, a season 
long to be remembered. I have read it again and again, and woula desire to 
adore the Holy Spirit for that gracious unction wmch rested on me in its 
perusaL"— C M, Spurgeon. 

THE BEAVTT G^ THE OEEAT KING, and other 

Poems for the Heart and Home. By W. P. BALFxax, Author of 
<* Glimpses of Jesus." Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

** We strongly recommend this book to the attention of our readers. "So 
child of Qod can read it without pleasure and profit. It has been written in the 
furnace, and will comfort such as are in it.**— (7. H, Spurgeom, 

Pastor C. H. SPVBGEOH : his Life and Work to his 

Fiftieth Bbrtbday ; with an Account of his Ancestors for 200 Tears. By 
Obobos J. SrxvBif soy, ILA. Paper covers, Is., doth, 2s. 

SKETCH OF THE LIPE OP Eev. C. H. SPTrEGEOH, 

with Thirteen Portraits and Engravings. 2d. 

THE PATHOS OF LIFE; or, Touching Incidents Blus- 

trative of the Truth of the Oospel. By W. Poolk Balfkut. Second Edi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. 
*'The book will be highly valued by the Sunday-school teacher, by the 
miniater of the gospel, and by all who know anything of Mr. Balfern and 
hia writinga. or who can appTefaate earnest and deep-toned, yet cheerful 
spirituality.'^-Xiterary fTorU. 
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THE PULPIT BY THE HEAHTH BeUg Plain 

CliBpUrB for Sabbath Rmduig, By AsTnus Mdsiei.i.. Frioe 3b. Ed. 

CONEEBENCE ADDRESSES, being a Selectioa from 

AddMBPesdeliTeredatthoAnniuJOoDfereiiMfofthBPastarB'ODllegi', lij- 
theBdTi OiDEuK BooKfiB. Witb a recommciidatlon by C. H- BFUiiok.uK. 

"TmlTD luch adl»M» it would bo Tuty haid to find nnyirbeie elae. We 
rail* believe that Bverj Btodent and mlniBlet who liBard them will bo aniious 
tonoB lo pcaBesB a copy, and we shull be greatlj' Burprised tttho TQlninodoeB 
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A COLLECTION OF RARE JEWELS. Prom th( 

- (16M.) Dug np and deposited in i 

ju (l»>). BecoDd Edition, fricelt. 

bath Id a bigh degrva- Ur, Rees ha, 
ye; tlu^y are not mere dippiun ii 
It"— a B. Spm^e-an. 



iklbeit that the spirit and olilBCt are deuply terioiu. We riHuininiuiid Uii> 

£ablishi-rii td uriut a large edlHoot lb' thue 'Btray Lolv^^ are hutq to he 
town about by every wini. uid to Ihej will oiroulale in every quaner."— 
0. H. SpoiaEDBi in Tin Sward ami the Tyoaiil. 

FRONDED PALK8. A Collection of Pointed Papers 

on a wide range or Bubjeota. By W, Y. FuLuanTOH, Wilb ever on' 



" WcU priutfd, and atuuniUng m capital Uluftrutlotu. The book is anc 
lilolj Id be ol great apiritnal bBoeflllo young people."— £(/f;niii WotM. 

FOUK LETTERS TO THE CHRISTIANS CALLED 

^BBBTHBEK" on tba lubjeot ot MiolBtry. By Abtbuh Auou.ro. 
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urod Id the ICDtiopaUtui Tabernacle. 
, Prioela. 

. tlie prodigil no. The thime hai 
not a repetition ; it ia full of tmb 

the home above."—?, if. Sptirgton. 
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ByW.V.Fi 
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BUHTAFS WAXES OF LIFE. PrefAee bj C. H. 

Spuxobom. Is. This is a tasteful little book, yeiyBiiitable for a present, and 
likely to be made useful wherever it may be ciroulated. It is written in 
Banyan's best style ; it is simple, forcible, pleasing, and ftill of illustration. 

BAPTIST COHFESSION OF FAITH. Thirty-two 

Artioles on Christian Faith and Fraotice, with Scripture FrooftL adopted by 
the Ministers and Messeneers of the General Assembly, which met in 
London in 1689. Frdkoe by 0. H. Spxr&oxoir. Paper covers, 4d. Post 
firee, 6 stamps. 

BAPTISM DISCOTEBSD FLAIHLT AVS FAITH- 

AiUy acc(»ding to the Word of Ood. B^ Johh Noscott. A New 
Edition, corrected and somewhat altered by 0. H. Spurosoh. Price 
2d. In large type, paper covers, 6d. ; doth. Is. 

LECTUBES OH BAPTISH. By the Late WILLIAH 

Shiriuepf, Minister of the Gospel, Glasgow. With a Preface by 0. H. 

Sptjxoxon. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" The Lectures are, to our mind, singularly likely to conciliate and win those 
who already hold sound views ui>on the great doctrines of the gospel. They 
were dearlv meant to be an app^ to the author's old friends, the Presbyterians. 
They are thorough and uncompromising, but, at the same time, (»ilm and 
judidous.'*— C. If. Spwgeon. 

FOB EVER AND EVER. A College Lecture upon the 

Duration of Future Punishment. By Bev. Gsorox Booxbs. Price 2d. 

FUTURE PUNISHMENT. A Lecture Delivered to 

the Students of the Metropolitan Tabernacle College, in reply to a series 
of letters in ** The Christian World,*' from the Bev. Edward White. By 
the Bev. Gxoxox Booxxs. Price Id. 

HTJXSELL'S LECTUBES TO WOEKHrO HEN. De 

livered at the Lambeth Baths, Westminster Bridge Boad. Price One 
Penny each ; or lOd. the series in wrapper. Post free. 



WHAT'S YGTJB NAME? 
TEMPLE BAB. 
THE CBYSTAL PALACE. 
SUGAB-COATED PILLS. 



COLOUBS OF THE BAINBOW. 
BIPPLES ON THE BIYEB. 
FACES IN THE FIBE. 
CBIES FBOM THE GBADLE. 



WASHED AWAY. 

A LAT OF TWO CITIES. By << Jesharelah." Crown 

8vo. French Morocco, gilt edges. Price 28. 
" This book is veiy prettily got up, as it deserved to be. The jewel is worthy 
of the setting. Babylon and Jerusalem (not the old cities, but those of which 
they were the types) are the subjects of the lays of Jesharelah, With true 
devotion and shrewd sense he mingles a sufELciency of the poetic spirit to com- 
mand the reader's attention. It must be a high pleasure to a man of business, 
like our author, to rise into other regions than those of our grimy city, to 
think of high and holy themes, and then to cast kito musical verse the result 
of his contemplations. If Jesbarelah cannot ride the winged horse of Milton, 
he can amble at a fair pace along a pleasant way ; and his tracks may guide 
others along that narrow way which leads to the City which hath foundations." 
C. H. Spurgeon. 
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